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A KNIGHT-ERRANT OF THE SOUL. 





BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 





FROM many cups have I drunk deep delight,— 
A favored guest where free the revel flowed ; 
But sometime, either at the dead of night, 
Or when the first faint rose of morning glowed, 
I heard the Call, howe’er so far, so light, 
That bade me rise and take the lonely road; 
‘Pass on,” it sighed—“ pass on!" 


Or if with joy, in dreadless arms, I spurred 
To fields where honor’s edge is kept from rust; 
Or if the beating heart of love I heard, 
Pillowed upon a breast all warmth, all trust,— 
Mid clash of swords, or throb of hearts, I heard 
The rising whisper of the Underword ; 
* Pass on,’”’ it said—‘‘ pass on!” 


Or when before the altar I would lift 
My prayer for grace which erring men implote 
(And as their need, so measured is the gift), 
Ere yet my soul received of heavenly store, 
Hre yet had holy lips pronounced my shrift, 
The goading Voice was heard, oft heard before : 
‘* Pass on,” and still—‘‘ pass on!” 


This was the Voice my pleasures loathed to hear ; 
This Voice dispelled my griefs like morning mists; 
This Voice hath played with hope, and flouted fear, 
Both won and lost for me in bannered lists, 
But where my youth would heed with varying cheer, 
Mine age obeys, yet wooes not, nor resists: 
‘Pass on!” (I hear.) ‘Pass on!’’ 


Of many cups have I drunk deep delight— 

I drank the bead, nor ever touched the lees! 
And, nearing now the low door hid from sight, 

I shall not cross the bound by slow degrees; 
One way of Life, of Death, I deem aright, 

The: Voice Supreme with stedfastness decrees :— 

To me it saith, ‘‘ Pass on!” 

New Lonpon, Conn. 
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THE WRECK OF THE “SULTANA.” 


BY HOWARD HENDERSON, 
CONFEDERATE EXCHANGE COMMISSIONER. 








In 1864-65, while Confederate Commissioner for the 
exchange of prisoners of war for the Department of 
Alabama, Mississippi, and East Louisiana, I exchanged 
the men lost on the ‘‘Sultana.” This catastrophe is the 
greatest in the history of steamboating. They were 
shipped at Vicksburg, where General Dana commanded 
the Department and Gen. Morgan D. Smith, the District. 
Through Col. A. C. Fisk. of General Smith’s staff, now 
of Denver, a parole camp had been established, a neutral 
ground at Four Mile Bridge, east of Vicksburg. Fiom 
this camp the men had been exchanged a week or more 
before they were transported. Several boats had passed 
up on which they might have been shipped, and this 
made a suspicious circumstance suggesting bribery, 
whispered on the day of shipment, but boldly charged 
after the disaster. Having in my possession a copy of 
the official record of the court-martial which sat on the 
case, and a complete roll of the men on board the 
steamer, I propose to give an authentic account of the 
greatest steamboat disaster of time, which has never 
beendone. No one could do it without the record of the 
trial of Capt. Frederick Speed, the only copy of which is 
in my possession. 

On April 24th, 1865, the men were brought by rail 
from Camp Fisk and placed upon the “Sultana.” The 
exact number of prisoners was 1,611. There were on 
board, besides these, 311 soldiers (not prisoners), passen- 
&ers and crew. She wascrowded to her utmost capacity, 
for besides the human freight there were thirty or forty 
mules, Rations were issued for over 1,800 soldiers, 





The men covered the hurricane deck and the “ texas,” 
and it was feared their weight would crush the roof of 
the cabin. The guards of the cabin were filled and the 
boiler deck w&s so crowded that the men sat thick on the 
gunowales, their legs swinging over the sides of the 
steamer, which sunk so low that when the vessel ca- 
reened, while running, their feet touched the water. 
They were so anxious to get away that they feared to 
complain, lest they should be left behind; they even 
claimed to be entirely comfortable ; but their wretched 
position excited universal commentand provoked earnest 
protests, The ‘‘ Lady Gay” and ‘Pauline Carrol” lay 
at the levee while the ‘‘ Sultana” was being loaded, their 
captains begging for a share of the prisoners. This 
added another circumstance suggesting vevality. It was 
furthermore declared that the men were shipped in the 
face of official remonstrance from Acting Quartermaster 
W. F. Kerns, The steamer reached Memphis in safety 
and, having coaled, left there. Seven miles above she 
exploded her boilers and burned. Hundreds were 
hurled many feet in the air, falling into the water with 
broken, bruised or scalded bodies, to meet certain and 
swift death by drowning. The number that lost their 
lives is approximately 1,140 of the prisoners, and 200 of 
the crew and passengers, including Captain Mason, the 
commander of the boat. This number has been repeat- 
edly placed at from 1,800 to 2,000; but it approximates 
the exact truth to state that about 1,300 persons per- 
ished, or about sixty per cent. of allon board. I do not 
propose to describe the scenes of suffering witnessed, 
The spring freshet was at its flood, and the swamps on 
the Arkansas side were overflowed for many miles 
inland. Many escaped to the submerged trees, and a 
large proportion of these perished from cold and fright. 

It was claimed that the casualty was caused by over- 
loading, causing the vessel to set so low as to strain the 
engine’s power beyond its capacity to drive the steamer 
against the swift current she had to stem, Experts tes- 
tified that, tho, she was overcrowded, she was not over- 
loaded ; and that the catastrophe could not be charged 
to the burden she carried, having frequently transported 
freight that sunk her water-line as low. 

It was charged that rebel emissaries, who were al- 
lowed aboard, placed torpedoes in the coal ; and I have 
seen what purported to bea history gravely assert this as 
fact. No Confederate went aboard her, I saw her from 
the levee and strongly protested against the crowding of 
men in that inhuman way—a fact to which men now 
living will testify. It was shown on the trial that while 
at Vicksburg a boiler had been bunglingly patched with 
thin iron, and that this and a high steam gage was the 
cause of the explosion. Just before leaving St. Louis, 
on her down trip, the steamer had been satisfactorily 
tested, and pronounced stanch by the marine officials. It 
was proven that the vessel was not particularly endan- 
gered by the number she carried, I have beiore me a 
statement, made by the Chief Engineer, whose license had 
been revoked on grounds of carelessness, written October 


26th, 1865, and published in the St. Louis Democrat before 
any official investigation of the disaster, claiming that the 
Supervising Inspector had admitted to him that he had 


been wrongfully dismissed, but arraigning him bitterly 


for having adhered to his hasty action. Before the court- 
martial, at Vicksburg, he testified that he considered the 
boilers well repaired and safe; but the final deliverance 
on the matter charges him with “criminality, in risking 
the lives of so many men, knowing, as he did, the condi- 


tion of the boat, and his offense without palliation.” 


The inspector referred to testified that the boat could 
carry all that could stand on her and give the engineer 
room to move around his machinery, and was allowed 
to carry, legally, one passenger to every sixteen inches 
of surface ; that a larger number might imperil safety 
by moving around and causing the boat to careen, un- 
covering her tiues, and that, in recovering herself, the 
dash of water on the red-hot surface would generate an 
amount of steam that would cause the boilers to burst. 

But the pilot testified that the men, mostly, were 
asleep, and the boat running even on her keel at the time 
of the explosion, The inspector attributed the explosion 
“to overpressure—the immediate reason being her 
having heen repaired, at Vicksburg, with one-quarter- 
inch iron. The boilers were made of iron seventeen 
forty-eighths of an inch thick, and were allowed one 
hundred and forty-five pounds of steam pressure to the 
inch, After the repair with one-quarter inch iron she 


would have been allowed one hundred and forty-three 
one-hundredths.” The weakness of the patch and the 
burning of her boilers through the engineer’s careless- 
ness, he declared to be the cause of the explosion ; and 
that, with the number aboard and no ballast, she would 
careen, and thus endanger the vessel. 

I was a witness before the court martial that tried 
Captain Speed, and heard nearly all of the testimony. I 
testified that I had recognized Capt. G. A. Williams as 
the Federal Commissioner, and that, on the day of the 
loading of the ‘‘Sultana,” I had come in with him, 
esteeming him as having charge of the business, tho, 
during his absence, I bad arranged all preliminaries, on 
the Confederate side, with Captain Speed, as temporarily 
representing Captain Williams. The court convicted 
Captain Speed, and sentenced him to be dismissed the 
service. Major-General Wood, Department Commander, 
approved the proceedings, findings and sentence. The 
record was reviewed by the Bureau of Military Justice, 
and exculpated Captain Speed, Judge Advocate-General 
Joseph Holt delivering the opinion. He pronounced the 
arrangement with Captain Mason, of the ‘ Sultana,” to 
have been made by Captain Hatch, Quartermaster-in- 
Chief of the Department, that Captain Williams counted 
the men aboard, declared them comfortable, and told 
Captain Kerns that none should go on any other boat. 
He cast no aspersions on Captain Williams, accounting 
for his pertinacity in confining the shipment to the 
Sultana” to his knowledge that the agents of other 
steamers were attempting, by bribery, to secure a part of 
the patronage., He reflected severely upon Captain 
Hatch for having fled to escape arrest and investigation, 
Hatch was never brought to trial, having successfully 
secreted himself. 

Captain Speed is now a representative citizen of Vicks- 
burgh, high in official rank in the Masonic order, and 
highly esteemed in social and business circles, Having 
been officially exonerated, he is entitled to exemption 
from any dishonor on account of the disaster. The catas- 
trophe occurring on the heels of the assassination of 
President Lincoln and.the surrender’ of Generals Lee 
and Johnston, the public mind was so occupied that 

this calamity was obscured by these events, The mag- 
nitude of the disaster may be better apprehended by a 
few comparisons with losses in historic battles. The 
Union loss on the field has exceeded the deaths by this 
explosion in only four battles—the Wilderness, Gettys- 
burg, Spottsylvania and Antietam ; more perished than 
on the combined fields of Fredericksburg, Franklin and 
Five Forks ; more than the united loss at Pea Ridge, 
Perryville and Pleasant Hill; more than the Union 
soldiers killed at Chancellorsville, Chickamauga and 
Shiloh. I have the only roster of the soldiers shipped. 
No one can tell the exact number of the lost. I believe 
it certain that not more than 600 escaped, and of these 
many have since died from exposure. The facts in 
this paper are from personal knowledge, and the manu- 
script record of the Speed court martial, and this is the 
only authentic statement ever made. The prisoners were 
mainly from Andersonville, Ga., and Cahaba, Ala. I 
have the list and regiment and rank of all who were 
aboard, and will give any information desired if addressed 
at Hartwell, O. 

HARTWELL, OU. 
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NEW YEAR'S IN HAWAII. 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 





‘* AND the morning and the evening were the sixth 
day.” At dawn on the seventh day out from San Fran- 
cisco, a low, dark line lifted from the dense blue sea to 
the left, the Leper Settlement, and socn a huge, black 
crater hung in the clouds almost over our heads to the 
right; and so, as the sun burst over the mighty black 
wall of torn and ragged and serrated lava which looms 
above Honolulu to the north, we sailed into the loveliest 
harbor lever saw. Naples is nothing .in comparison. 
The dense, deep blue of Copra Bay is not nearly so beau- 
tifully blue as is this bay of Honolulu. The broken, lazy, 
little clouds that hung above the wooded town on the 
hillside were white as cotton; and this, maybe, made 
the intense blue of the bay stil] more emphatic. 

As we slowly rounded in toward the town we sailed 
under a rainbow of such indescribable breadth and bril- 
liancy that I hesitate to describe it, This beautiful wit- 
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ness of His covenant had, up te this time, and in all 
lands, seemed only a narrow half hoop tome. But this 
Hawaiian rainbow, or maybe a succession of rainbows, 
was so broad that it reached from far out in the bay not 
only to the town, but on over the town and up the 
wooded steeps of the mountains to where the white 
clouds were torn and pierced by the thousand volcanic 
crags and peaks on their inaccessible summits. Con- 
ceive a rainbow that takes in half the heavens, cotton- 
white clouds, sapphire seas and sapphire skies, the fervid 
green of banana groves, tamarind, nango, cocoa palms 
mantling a town of red brick, and you have some idea 
of at least the color of Honolulu as I first saw the mis- 
sionary city. 

The Moslem prophet refused to descend into Damas- 
cus, saying that it is permitted man to enter Heaven 
but once ; and if I confess that I descended to the wharf 
hat in hand, and with a heart bursting with gratitude, 
do not reproach me. THE INDEPENDENT has sent me 
to many far-away and many fair ports this past quarter 
of a century; but all of them put together, it seems to 
me, would not nearly match this landing here under 
the rainbow in this New England city of the great seas. 

Such boundless good nature! No noise, no friction, 
altho, as the landing of a steamer is the one event of the 
week, the wharf was packed with people of every color, 
class or nation, yet not one loud or the least uncivil 
word was heard, It was exactly like Sunday, even like 
a crowded church service amid the Christmas ever- 
greens. 

Nearly everybody barefooted. The native women were 
mostly clad in loose silk gowns, of Mother Hubbard pat- 
tern, little sailor straw hats with broad and gaudy cords 
and bands of silk, but one and all barefooted. The Cus- 
tom House officers ‘barefooted, the police, the soldiers 
also. Of course 1 do not mean all the officers and lead- 
ing men in any department, the most of whom are white 
people. But as arule you can set it down here as ‘the 
land of everlasting barefoot.” 

I opened my bag as I came along in the line of passen- 
gers to the big iron gate that opens out into the city, and 
handed it to a barefooted officis] in gorgeous uniform. 
His inquiring hand unearthed a flask of whisky. I had 
a pride in that flask, for it was the gift of a friend, a 
parting gift and, credit me for it, I had preserved it for 
seven days and nights, and wished still to preserve it. 
So leaning over to the gorgeous uniform, I whispered, 
with George Washington simplicity, ‘* Snake medicine.” 
The uniform whispered back : ‘‘ He no gnake in all Ha- 
waii !” 

Then he took out the cork, smelled of it, tasted it, 
handed it to the next gorgeous uniform ; and this one 
also said, in a low, solemn whisper: ‘‘ He no snake in all 
Hawaii.” The other passengers began to laugh, then 
they roared ; but the officers never cracked a smile, and 
in less than a minute the flask was empty, returned to 
the bag, the bag chalked, and I passed on through the 
gate into Eden, glad enough at the price I paid to know 
that ‘‘ he no snake in all Hawaii.’ 

The prettiest little one-horse, two-seated victorias are 
seen standing all around under the broad banana trees, 
by the red brick houses and by the green squares up and 
dewn town. These are the ‘‘ cabs” of Honolulu; the 
only decent cabs I ever saw in my life; and the only 
decent cabmen, They are all natives ; clad in white, and, 
like their little carriages, most scrupulously clean, There 
is no city in the world where there areso many carriages, 
comparatively, as in Honolulu. Probably the basis of it 
lies in the fact that there is no land on the globe nearly 
half so rich as these Islands ; other lands producing for 
export from ten to fifty dollars, while Hawaii easily has 
far above one hundred annually to export to each inhab- 
itant, and yet sits half her time in a carriage ! 

And such pretty little horses, fat and sleek as mules! 
every one a mute but unimpeachable witness to the good, 
gentle heart of the Hawaiian cabman. The horses are 
all, as a rule, imported from California ; also their feed. 
‘** Thank you, sir,” said the dusky little driver as I set my 
bag in his victoria. ‘‘ Where to?” ‘Down the bay, 
through your public gardens.” 

The roads along the sea are level as a floor; long, nar- 
row artificial fish ponds right and left. The long, narrow 
islands that stretch between the ponds are set with 
banana trees that bend to the water’s edge with their 
golden loads. These artificial fish ponds are older, many 
centuries older, than the English discovery ; but these 
perfect roads aresurely of Saxon make. Great, portable 
stone crushers grind the brittle and porous lava, found 
right at hand everywhere, to a fit fineness; and this, dis- 
tributed generously over all the streets and highways, 
gives such perfect carriage driveways to the Sandwich 
Islands as are seen nowhere else on the globe. 

I drove more than a dozen miles down the warm 
sea bank with its white ripple of sand only here 
and there visible through the palm, the cocoa, the 
tamaricd, the mango groves; and all these groves 
clanging and ringing with the songs of birds. Mark 
Twain had lived here, Robert Louis Stevenson there; 
great captains of the land and captains of the sea, trav- 
elers, men of scierce, famous men of all sorts. I spent 
the day in a carriage, at lees cost than an hour would be 
in New York, and bad more civility from my driver, 
stranger to stranger, than you could find in any city in 
the United States or Europe under like circumstances, 
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tho you should comb it from end to énd with a fine- 
tooth comb. 

I drove to the Royal Hotel, spent my first week there ; 
three dollars a day ; beautiful grounds, the Government 
band playing—all things bright, joyous, flowery, well 
befitting the approach of the New Year in a tropic Chris- 
tian land. I walked through the town under the elec- 
tric lights as night fell to see the hundreds of flower 
women wearing wreaths. This boundless good nature 
must beclimatic. It has spread to all people of all na- 
tions here. A flower girl with her basket of wreaths 
and roses, from valley or mountain, wild or tame, comes 
along looking for a cool place to spread her mat. Likely 
enough she, with a dozen others gathering about her, 
will locate right under a big bay window all tricked out 
with toys. It may be a Jew merchant, German, Greek, 
or Turk who sees his goods cut off from the passer by on 
the narrow sidewalk ; but he is good naturedly indiffer- 
ent, and God bless him and prosper him for it ! 

I,had missed the lepers, missed all signs or mention of 
them, thothey had been in mind all the time; but on 
attending church New Year's Eve I found not only 
prayers but tears for the poor twelve hundred unfortu- 
nates whoare confined away out yonder. Would the big, 
happy world, the healthy, wealthy world care to send a 
Christmas box or New Year’s box to these 1,200 exiles 
next year and the next, indefinitely? 1 know they 
would be glad, so glad to get it. And the Government 
here would gratefully distribute it. For, notwithstand- 
ing the great wealth here, the care of this 1,200 is heavy 
on a Government of 100,000 souls ; and so I humbly pro- 
pose, if you please, that a big Christmas box of strange 
and new things might come from some, to them strange, 
new lands. But enough of this now. I shall be sentthere 
soon, and then shall be able to tell more exactly what 
should be done. 

Passing down into what may be called the Bowery of 
this Hawaiian capital‘of 2,000 souls, after we had seen 
the old year out and the new yearin at one of the old 
missionary churches, I was glad to note the same pre- 
vailing good nature, even inthis lowest part of the 
town and at the most tempting hour. Of course, there 
are not many low people here; for, besides the great cost 
of reaching the Islands you not only have to have a good 
character, and fairly good health, but at least fifty dol- 
larsin gold in hand before youcan land ; so you see only 
those who have some business here are encountered, 
But you would think that the natives, if at all like our 
Indians, would make ‘Rome howl” on_ holidays, for 
they have lots of money and plenty of low nature to 
overcome too. But I saw not one rude action, hence not 
one loud or coarse word. The 20,000 Japanese here are 
scenting the battlefields in China to their disadvantage, 
and are beginning to jostle the 30,000 natives a little. I 
could see that plainly on my New Year’s Eve tour. They 
drink a sort of rice brandy, and then become saucy, 
rude, especially to Chinamen and natives. 

A wonderful number of ‘old timers” called New 
Year’s, after the old custom in the Atlantic States, now 
long since lost track of. Take dear old General Whit- 
ney, for example. Dr. Judd brought him here from 
San Francisco more than forty years ago to edit the 
King’s first newspaper. He became the King’s first 
Postmaster-General, made the King’s first postage 
stamps, whittled them out of old type and ‘ cuts,” 
printed them with his own hand—postage stamps that 
sell to day anywhere for $1,000 each—and yet he scarce 
looks more than the forty years old. His smile is as 
broad and generous as the broadest grin you ever saw on 
a picture of Uncle Sam; he slaps you on the back and 
knee and shoulders and laughs like a boy just let out of 
school, And I keep wondering how Postmaster-General 
Whitney ever managed to talk ten minutes to the King 
without having his head cut off ; for toso much as touch 
the King was death—taboo. 

We all called to see the President, or, rather, to see the 
crowd that called to see the President of the new Repub- 
lic on New Year’s Day. That settled it ; settled it in my 
mind. I have seen several revolutions, from the bloody 
little revolutions of the Vigilantes in the mining camps 
to the Commune in Paris; but I have seeh nothing like 
the quiet good sense, the serene certainty of the men at 
the head of affairs here. The Republic of Hawaii is and 
will remain a fact. Annexation will fellow, all in good 
time ; time enough. 

flow many bright and good men have come this way, 
settled down and died? How many disappointed Byrons 
have sought these isles of Greece? We may not know ; 
but I had one in my mind, a member of Congress and 
dear friend of my early days. He had written to me so 
often, described his beautiful home so accurately, that I 
could drive to it allalone. But he had not written for 
years and years. The pretty girl for whose sake he had 
banished himself had become a grandmother. What, 
meantime, had become of my brilliant ex-member of 
Congress ? 

A big, handsome, barefooted and broad. shouldered 
American met me at the door. Half a dozen brown 
little ones tumbled about the floor, making a terrible 
racket with their tin New Year’s presents. Their brown 
mother sat in red silk at the piano. She played divinely, 
for these natives are the most natural musicians in the 
world. Now and then she would stop singing to call the 
‘** Jap” girl, then she would pull down the red silk dress 
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and try to hide her bare feet. She had been educated in 
Paris. 

Iasked after my friend: Had he ever married, and 
where washe now? Was he still a disappointed man? 
The big barefooted freeman, after trying to make his 
happy brown brood less noisy, sat down at my side on 
the sofa, and, throwing his left foot up on his right knee, 
while a little boy immediately lassoed a big toe and 
began to play horse with it, answered : 

‘* Yes ; married—married a rich princess soon after he 
got here; dead good many years now, about the time 
the President of the United States sent me out here, 
That’s his eldest daughter, my wife.” 

Romance banked on romance. The people here do 
not write romance or poetry. They live both. Of 
course I was made a thousand times welcome, dined and 
driven all over the land ; but then any one will do that 
for any one out here. Such hospitality I never saw. 
And everybody goes to church here—everybody except 
Japanese and Chinese. On such occasions, of course, the 
women all wear shoes and dress in less glittering array 
than when at home or out foradrive or promenade, 
Thanks largely to the old missionaries—and a few of 
them only survive—none of them very rich, I am glad to 
say, Honolulu is the most nearly civilized city I ever 
saw, 

P. S.—I am sorry to supplement my peaceful sketch 
of last week with rumors of war. Briefly, a bark that 
had been seen hovering suspiciously about the harbor 
succeeded in Janding arms, some say 1,000 small arms, 
certainly one field piece and plenty of small arms and am- 
munition. The natives, misled by miserable renegades, 
mostly desperate half-breeds with nothing atall to lose, 
planned to have the people flock to their standard on 
Monday morning, while they attacked Honolulu. 

But the Republic sent to search for their arms on Sun- 
day evening at Diamond Head, and a premature collision 
resulted. Many arms were taken and the suspected 
strongholds taken by storm. It cost the life of Represent- 
ative Carter and that of a native officer,to say nothing 
of many wounded. 

A “pitched battle” took place next day, the rebels 
“firing down from the lava steeps of the old crater, 
known as Diamond Head, and the first land sighted as 
you come this way froin San Francisco. I watched the 
fight from on horseback with the Republican troops, and 
it did not take two minutes to see that the rebels had 
neither heart nor head. It was all merely child’s play ,; 
tho they were rather numerous. They were gayly clad 
in white, making conspicuous marks, if they had come 
within rifle range, which they did not. Yet they could 
have easily rushed down from their hiding place and in 
five minutes, merely by weight of numbers, driven the 
white troops into the sea. 

After a time the white troops drew off, as they could 
not reach the enemy with rifles, and, getting into the 
open park on the seashore, shelled the lava mountain 
into silence in a short time. That night the rebels disap- 
peared, leaving one dead, come ammunition and many 
rifles. 1 rode around Diamond Head next day and 
found everything in possession of the Republic, including 
many poor, misguided natives. 

All quiet now; the natives will be punished but 
lightly, if at all. But wo to their leaders! Perhaps I 
can’t give you a better idea of their weak and worthless 
character than by quoting the following, clipped from 
the Commercial, Honolulu, January 8th. I submitted it 
to Senator Waterhouse, in whose stately mansion the 
Republic was conceived and brought forth, and he says 
it is literally true, one of his family being of those who 
captured the letter. What can any cause hope for with 
such men at its head? This little flurry only testifies to 
the stability of the Republic : 

‘‘Late yesterday afternoon a native courier plying 
between the two camps of the enemy, out and beyond 
Waikiki, was captured by some of the sharpshooters. On 
being questioned, the native declared he was traveling— 
just for his health. When he was searched a paper was 
found on his person which proved to be an important 
document, as it showed a plan of the revolutionists to 
commit a daring scheme. It proved to be a note from 
Robert Wilcox to Sam Nowlein, saying that there was a 
price set on both of their heads, and suggesting that they 
combine forces, capture the steamer ‘ Kaala,’ and invade 
and take possession of the island of Maui. This daring 
scheme was written on the back of an unpaid whisky bill 
of thirteen dollars due Seaborn Luce by Wilcox. The 
prisoner was brought into town and turned over to the 
Marshal. This is the principal matter discussed at the 
Cabinet meeting held at the police station during the 
evening.” 

HONOLULU, HI, I. 
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NOTES ON THE ARMENIAN MASSACRES. 


BY A STUDENT OF MODERN HISTORY. 





I. Several books on Eastern questions have recently 
been under the writer’s perusal which may shed light on 
the present Armenian question. 

Colonel Churchill’s ‘*‘ Druzes and Maronites” (Quar- 
itch, London, 1862); ‘‘The Eastern Question,” by Vis- 
count Stratford de Redcliffe (John Murray, London, 
1881); ‘‘ The Eastern Question,” edited by Dean Stanley 
(John Murray, London, 1881); ‘‘ Russian and Turk,” by 
R. G. Latham, M. A. (Wm, H. Allen, London, 1878); 
“Russia and Turkey in the 19th Century,” by Eliz. W 
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Latimer (McClurg, Chicago, 1893); Layard’s ‘ Nine- 
veh” ; Contemporary Review, January, 1895. 

From these and similar works, we derive the following 
facts with regard to the history of Turkish massacres : 


1822 Massacre in the Island of Scio...... 50,000 Greeks. 
(Latham, p. 417). 
1850 Massacre near Mosul...............+ 10,000 Armenians. 


Cont. Rev., Jan., °95, p. 16; Layard’s 
** Nineveb.’’) 





1860 Lebanon and Da Ee cn cusswenns 11,000 Syrian Christians. 
(Churchill, p. 219). , 
1876 Bulgaria...........6. Nabawcaes Sapien ats 10,000 Bulgarians. 


(Eugene Schuyler and McGahan). 
Some claim that this is too high an 
estimate, and some that it is too low. 
1892 Mesopotamia near Mosul............ 
(Mr. Parry’s report to British For- 
eign Office; The Independent, Jan. 
17th, °95) 
1894 Sassoun Armenia,...........0006 .+» 10,000 Armenians. 
SOM EER, ocsccccoccsseseove . 93,000 

In all of these massacres, Turkish military and civil 
officers presided and directed the bloody work, as will be 
seen by reference to the authorities above mentioned. 
There have been other and smaller mas:acres during the 
intervals, which, to use the language of Beder Khan in 
Mosul (see Layard’s ‘‘ Nineveh ”) have confirmed the 
whole Turkish principle, that ‘“‘ the Armenians were be- 
coming too nu nerous and needed diminishing.” 

Layard states that afier 9,000 had been massacred, 
“1,000 men, women aud children concealed themselves ina 
mountain fastness. Beder Khan Beg, an officer of rank in 
the employment of the Sultan, unable to get at them, sur- 
rounded the place, and waited uatil they should be com 
pelled to yield by thirst aud hunger. ‘Then he offered to 
spare their lives on the surrender of their arms and prop- 
erty, terms ratified by an oath on the Koran. The Kurds 
were then admitted to the platform. After they had dis- 
armed their prisoners they commenced an indiscriminate 
slaughter, until, weary of using their weapons, they 
hurled the few survivors from the 10cks into the river Zab 
below. Out of nearly 1,000 only one escaped.” 


2,000 Yezidees. 


After the massacre of the Yezidee peasants in 1892 an 
Euglish Jady of rank, visiting Mosul, was refused per- 
mi-sion by the Pasha to travel through the Yezidee dis- 
trict, lest she witness the dreadful results of the mas- 
sucre, 

If. The reason of the recurrence of massacres in Tur- 
key is the fanatical intolerance of the Moslem populace 
and their hatred to Christianity, unrestrained and often 
fomented by Turkish officials. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the ablest and best friend 
Turkey ever had, who believed that ‘‘ England should 
befriend Turkey in order to reform her,” says 


“ Turkey is weak, fanatical and misgoverned. ‘The Kast- 
ern question is a fact, a reality of indefinite duration. Like 
a volcano it has intervals of rest; but its outbreaks are 
frequent, their occasions uncertain and their effects de- 
structive’ (p. 6). 

‘** Did not the massacres in Syria in 1860 come upon us by 
surprise ? Have we any substantial security 
against the recurrence of similar horrors, of a similar ne- 
cessity and of a similar hazard ”’ (p. 79)? 

‘The position of the Ottoman Empire is one of natural 
determination toward a state of exhaustive weakness’ 
(p. 97). 

“Tll fares the country where neither strong band nor 
willing heart is to be found”? (p. 104). 


A joint Commission is now en route to investigate the 
Sassoun massacres. Will any good come from it ? Doubt- 
ful. Lord Stratford says (p. 117): 


“We know not how soon or where the kites may be 
again collected by a massacre or insurrection. . . . 
Such occasional meetings [of Commissions] have their por- 
tion of inconvenience andrisk. Their failure is discredita- 
ble; the effect of their success, at best, transient and par- 
tial. The evils they are meant to correct are themselves 
the offspring of one pervading evil, the source of which is 
in Constantinople.” 

III. With regard to Turkish official denials of atroci- 
ties in Armenia, Colonel Churchill gives an interesting 
statement. 

After the massacres of June and July, 1860, in Lebanon 
and Damascus under the direction of Tahir Pasha in 
Deir el Komr, Osman Beg in Hasbeiya, Korshid Pasha 
in Lebanon and Ahmed Pasha in Damascus, a confer- 
ence was held in Paris, August 3d, by the representa- 
tives of Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia 
and Turkey. As 11,000 Christiats had been massacred, 
“the European representatives called the attention of the 
Sultan to his promise in the Treaty of Paris, March 3vth, 
1856, ‘that serious administrative measures should be 
taken to ameliorate the condition of the Christian popula- 
tion of every sect in the Ottoman Empire.’ And 
then, in the presence and with the consent of the five 
aforesaid Christian representatives, assembled together 
for the express purpose of taking measures to stop the 
effusion of Christian blood in Syria, caused by the wicked 
and willful collusion of the Sultau’s authorities, the fol- 
lowing insult to the common sense, the feelings and judg- 
ment of Christian Kurope was deliberately penned: ‘The 
Plenipotentiary of the Sublime Porte takes note of this 
declaration of the representatives of the high contracting 
powers, and undertakes to transmit it to bis court, point- 
ing out that the Sublime Porte has employed, and con- 
tinues to employ, her efforts in the sense of the wish 
expressed above!’”? (Churchill, pp. 220, 221.) 


Colonel Churchill further says (p. 222): 
“ Nejtb Pasha, who was iustalled Governor of the Pasha- 
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lick of Damascus on the restoration of Syria to the Sultan 
in 1840, declared to a confidential agent of the British Con- 
sul in that city, not knowing, however, the character of 
the person he was addressing, ‘the Turkish Government 
can only maintain its supremacy in Syria by cutting down 
the Christian sects.’ What Nejib Pasha enounced as a 
theory, Kurshid Pasha, after an interval of twenty years, 
succeeded in carrying into practice.’ 

Thus we have Nejib Pasha in 1840, Beder Khan in 1850, 
Kurshid Pasha in 1860, Chefket Pasha in 1876, and Zek- 
ket Pasha in 1894, concurring in this noble and philan- 
thropic scheme for relieving the Turkish Empire of its 
surplus Christian population ! 

In the face of these facts, Turkish denials are an insult 
to the public sense and sentiment of Christendom. 

IV. Will punishment be inflicted on the perpetrators 
of the Armenian massacre? Probably not. The Turks 
may lose a province ; but they are horrified at the spirit 
of bloodthirsty Christians who call for revenge on Kurds 
and Turkish troops. 

When Fuad Pasha reached Damascus, July 29th, 1860, 
he did execute 120 military and civil officials, and 56 
citizens, for that atrocious massacre. But it was a 
question of the loss of Syria and Palestine to the Em- 
pire. A French army of 6,000 troops was on its way to 
Syria. An English fleet lay off Beirfit harbor. 

Colonel Churchill, who was of the house of Marlbor- 
ough and had lived in Syria more than twenty years, 
says that for all the massacres in Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, not a single Druze or Moslem was executed 
(see pp. 234, etc.): 

“Fuad Pasha compelled the Christian notables of Leba- 
non to furnish a list of all the Druzes and Moslems kuown 
to have committed murder, They at first declined, sus- 
pecting a trap; but he insisted, pledging himsel/ that 
whatever passed between him and them should be consid- 
ered strictly secret and confidential. They then made out 
a list of 4,600 Druzes and 360 Mohammedans who had actu- 
ally taken part in the massacres. ‘The place and nature of 
his crime was placed opposite the name of each indi- 
vidual. 

‘*Fuad Pusha at once spread abroad the report that the 
Christian deputies had asked for the heads of 4,600 Druzes ! 

A more crafty, a more malicious, and, shame be it 
said, a more successful stroke of policy than this, perhaps, 
was never achieved ; for absolutely from this very period, 
and as a consequence of this accusation, in which the 
Christian bishops aud deputies were alike confounded, the 
current of public opinion in some parts of Europe, and es- 
pecially in England, was completely turned, and English 
statesmen and legislators, and English journalists and phi- 
lanthropists, vied with each other in unmeasured abuse of 
the unfortunate Christians, while they sympathized with 
and even pressed forward to come to the relief of. the Druze 
assassins.”’ 

The result of all this was that not asingle Druze or 
Moslem was executed for the cold-blooded murders of 
Deir el Komr, Sidon and Hasbeiya. 

The same was true alter the Bulgarian massacre, 
One man only, Ahmed Agha, was sentenced to death, 
and then reprieved and decorated by the Sultan. 

Will hist: ry repeat itself in 1895% Will the remaining 
Armenians of Sassoun be so terrorized as to refuse to 
testify before a Commission? Undoubtedly. 

If the facts already known do not force Europe to place 
Eastern Asia Minor under a Christian Viceroy there is 
little hope that any new facts will influence them. The 
dead tell no tales. The living fear to speak, lest they 
fall victims to the humane theories of Beder Khan and 
Nejit Pasha. 

V. Will England now insist upon the protection of the 
Christians? She is morally bound to, Fuur times has 
she saved the Ottoman Empire from destruction, and the 
civilized world looks to her for a fulfillment of her high 
mission in the East. 

May British public opinion compel British public men 
to action! 


> 


THE NORTHERN AND THE SOUTHERN CON- 
SCIENCE. 
BY PROF. HENRY ALLYN FRINK, PH.D., 
Or AMHERST COLLEGE. 








A POPULAR writer tells us in a widely read novel that 
the heroine is conscienceless because she has in her na- 
ture a strain of the tropics. The very interesting story 
which portrays the peculiarities of this tropical nature, 
was probably not intended ‘‘to point a moral.” Still, 
whatever the intention of the novelist, the impression 
made is that we are to expect standards and ideals of 
conduct to lose their rigid adherence to right and duty, 
and to be easily bent to self indulgence and self-interest 
in proportion as the sun gains in fervency and the atmos- 
phere grows odorous and languid. The author has ven- 
tured, however, «n no new territory. Reviewers and 
readers will uot be inclined to question this particular 
assumption. In Northern countries it is probably the 
general belief that the moral nature loses something of 
its vigor and tenacity as it follows the sun southward. 

But how far conscienc: is affected by climat: and lati. 
tude is not the question which suggests thisarticle. It is 
rather the question, How can we get certain Southern 
characteristics that imply in one direction at least an 
active and constant exercise of the moral sense, trans- 
planted to Northern soil ? 

It is the testimony of all who have taught in South- 
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ern institutions of learning of the higher grade, whom 
the writer has known—and he has known not a few— 
that the ‘* cribbing” and dishonesty in various forms, in 
examinations and in the daily work of the class room, 80 
prevalent in Northern schools and colleges, is in the 
South almost unknown. Moreover, when it is found to 
exist in any degree, all that is necessary to get rid of the 
evil, is to inform the class. Such is the traditional and 
almost universal regard for what is honorable that the 
student body feels itself in general under reproach until 
it has discovered and punished the offender. Not very 
long ago, for instance, a member of one of the leading 
universities of the South was by some of his fellow- 
students detected in cheating in the class room. With- 
out waiting for any action of the faculty, the students 
took the young man to the station, telling him to leave 
the town at once and not to return to disgrace again the 
university. 

What a contrast as we turn to the North! So tradi- 
tional and general are such dishonorable practices that 
when the students in some one college making a spas- 
modic effort as a body to be truthful and honest, publicly 
agree to do away with all cheating in their work, the 
announcement seems to be received in the educational 
world as of something of exceptional merit, And yet 
what ought to be taken for granted as characteristi¢ of 
the representative young man of our country, if not that 
they will be loyal to the ordinary obligations of truth- 
fulness and honesty in all the relations of student life ? 
That so much is made of any attempt to recognize these 
elementary obligations, is morally a confession similar 
to what it is physically for a man to bonst of his daily 
bath, or of the observance of any matter of personal ap- 
pearance which simple decency suggests. 

The result of this prevalent evil, it is plainly seen, 
must be far-reaching. It is, without doubt, one of the 
greatest perils to-day in school life and college life, 
What attract attention as more public evils, like occa- 
sional hazing and dissipation, are comparatively harm- 
less. Because they quickly provoke their warning, and 
show early their bad results, they in a measure provide 
their own corrective. But this is an evil which is not to 
be easily remedied, because so subtle and insidious. Nor 
will it do to say that it is the conscience warped in only 
one direction, It is true that, with rare exceptions, the 
student who will vigorously defend, on various grounds, 
his dishonorable conduct in connection with his college 
work, will jusily resent the intimation that in any of his 
relations with his fellow-students he could intentionally 
be otherwise than strictly honorable. No less is it true 
that in any other relation with his instructor than in 
that involving some valuation of the work of the student 
will he be also strictly honorable. At this point only 
does his sense of what is true and fair and manly seem 
to fail him, Here his conscience appears to make no 
remonstrance, but to grant indulgence to any degree of 
deception necessary to make the result suceessful. But 
however willing we may be to concede that the student’s 
conscience goes astray, as a rule, in only this one direc- 
tion, are we to believe that he can set up wrong stand- 
ards at any one point and not have the moral sense lose 
in general something of its clear discernment of right, 
its sensitiveness to evil, and its earnest loyalty to what 
is honorable ? 

Here, however, will probably come the query, Why 
consider such a subject in an article like this? If what 
has been said be true it may be asked, Why do not those 
who are immediately responsible for the direction of our 
schools and colleges make dominant in Northern institu- 
tions a sentiment or conscience corresponding to that 
which prevails in the South? The answer is that there 
is a difficulty inthe way somewhat like that which gives 
interest to the story to which I have referred. The hero- 
ine of the story, as we are told, is not to be changed in 
her attitude toward truth and honesty because her 
‘*Southern conscience” is inherited. So in a measure is 
this ‘‘ Northern conscience” as to what is honorable in 
student life largely an inheritance. Nor is the ancestry 
of this inheritance, as may seem at first thought, solely 
one of school and college. 

As with almost every other evil supposed to be peculiar 
to the life of the college, this blinded conscience as to 
what is true and honest in the class room may be traced 
to something kindred in the life of the great world out- 
side. The hazing scenes in ‘* Tom Brown at Rugby,” the 
latest report of a mock initiation in some American col- 
lege, and the experience of Little Billee of ‘‘Trilby” in 
his first morning at Carrel’s studio, intimate that the 
tendency in human nature which prompts such tests of 
the fitness of men for new associations, is not limited to 
any one place or nationality or period of life. And so as 
college faculties have by numberlees experiments—from 
leaving the student wholly to Lis sense of honor to the 
most thorough watchfulness against every form of 
cheating, with the infliction of extreme penelties on the 
offender when det«cted—tried in vain to eradicate dis- 
honesty in examination and class room work, we have 
good reason to look for the source of this persistent and 
general evil beyond the influence of college walls. 

To many there will be, perhaps, in this connection no 
significance in a fact like the following: The editor of 
an important railway journal of the West says, that 
when the railways centering at Chicago emplo.ed de- 
tectives, last year, to discover the extent to which mer- 
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chants gave absolutely false statements of the freight 
they shipped—*‘ underbilling”—in order to get lower 
freight rates, they discovered 200,000 instances in 6)x 
months, Nor is it probable that if commercial life were 
subjected to a like investigation at every other point 
where similar opportunities for dishonesty occur, the re- 
sults would be less startling. And yet it is as probable 
that the larger number of men who practice these com- 
mercial dishonesties are, in every other respect, what 
would be termed honorable men. Without doubt a fair 
proportion of them are representatives of what v e call 
the higher ranks of our social and religious life. Neither 
are they, as a rule, conscious hypocrites. At other 
points they, too, do not suffer from a blinded moral sense. 
In other relations they know what it is to have a con- 
science, and a conscience that is alert and authoritative. 
But here it has neither sight nor hearing nor utterance. 
The force of business traditions, the training of a life- 
time, and the power of immediate association have made 
them as without a conscience. 

Nor will such investigations as have been cited find 
the hundreds of thousands of offenders representatives 
of the commercial life of our large cities solely. In the 
‘Life and Letters of Charles Loring Brace,” a book 
which has been recently given to the public, we read 
that nearly fifty years ago, when describing some of the 
most hopeless scenes which he had witnessed in New 
York City, he writes: 

“ But, after all, the inefficiency of religion doesn’t strike 
me so much in such places, as in what I see every day, and 
what I realize constantly of our New England religion. 
Its affecting so sadly little any of our practical business 
relations ; so seldom making a merchant exactly honest.” 

But since that time has come the wonderful material 
prosperity of our country, and with this prosperity the 
questionable methods of business of which there was 
then no intimation. Itis the North, however, that has 
largely reaped this gain, because it is she that has had 
the energy, enterprise and thrift which command ma- 
terial success. But the effect of this prosperity on the 
‘‘ Northern conscience” which fifty years ago, even in 
New England so seldom made “‘a merchant exactly 
honest” has not been to make it a power in practical 
life. That at some great call to heroic action the North 
could nobly disregard every consideration of dollars and 
cents, and rise to sublime hights of duty and self-sacri- 
fice, she proved abundantly in the Civil War. It is, 
however, of the daily level of her life, of her more con- 
stant atmosphere, that I speak, for it is this which affects 
and molds her youth 

And because there has been in this influence so little 
force that is active and aggressive against what is 
morally wrong, as distinguished from what is legally 
wrong, is one reason, if not the main reason, why her 
beat type of young men are so often dishonorable in the 
relations of student life. Not infrequently this pervert- 
ing or benumbing influence is found in the home life. 
Pure, delightful and helpful in every other respect, it yet 
suffers this taint. I have heard a Christian parent, an 
officer in the church, a most highly respected citizen, 
a man devoted to his children, who, if informed that his 
son has given himself to any kind of dissipation in col- 
lege, would have felt it to be one of the hardest blows of 
his life; yet, before leading in family prayer, instruct 
his children how to use certain railway tickets, sold 
under peculiar limitations, so that they might get from 
them a morally dishonest gain. Not that the father 
recognized what he was doing, and hence the evil influ- 
ence he was exerting on his children, He was acting 
simply from his business instincts, and in compliance 
with his habitual commercial code. 

But supposing the home to be guarded against this 
influence. The boy meets it at every turn as he steps 
out into the world. No wonder, then, that when he 
comes to what seems to him a matter of like profit or 
loss in the examination room, he almost instinctively 
tries to get the better of the transaction. It is a game of 
skill and shrewdness, he thinks, which he is playing. 
It, therefore, devolves on him to win, Success is the 
first consideration. If this require deception and dis- 
honesty, theend is to justify the means. This process of 
reasoning is probably in most instances as unconscious as 
was that of the devout, but thrifty, father. Yet were 
the young man to recognize what has led him to his 
dishonesty, he would, like this father, find it in some 
such line of thought. 

It may be that we in the North are responsible for not 
establishing in the early history of our colleges certain 
traditions which, in a like period, found a home in 
Southern institutions. But traditions live and thrive 
only in a friendly environment. The South has not had 
the material prosperity of the North. But in her 
‘‘shif’lessness,” as Aunt Ophelia, in ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” would call it, she has escaped some of the penal- 
ties of Northern thrift. It may be that, as when King 
Cotton reigned, the South was blind to the rights of 
man, so when, in some future day, the industrial and 
commercial spirit gets the ascendency in her territory, 
there will be developed a ‘‘ Southern conscience” akin to 
the conscience from which the North now suffers. 

But without borrowing fears for the South, wein the 
North shall do well to recognize that if this great evil of 
our educational life is to be made something of the past, 
the work of its eradication is deeper and broader than 
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that of our schools and colleges alone, They may have 
possibly failed to do their full duty in laboring for its ex- 
tirpation; but the criticisms for its continuance and 
prevalence should not rest wholly, as too often is the 
case, on our institutions of learning. They but reflect 
in this evil a general moral sentiment, or, strictly speak- 
ing, the lack of a general moral sentiment in our national 
life as represented by the North, To change the figure, 
they can only lop off here and there a branch, for the 
roots of the evil stretch out far beyond their reach. The 
work must, therefore, be taken up in the home, be made 
prominent in the pulpit, and be carried into every walk 
of life, until we have, asa people, a conscience of which 
it cannot be said that it ‘‘ affects sosadly little any of our 
practical business relations,” 


_ 


THE ETHICAL AND THE RELIGIOUS IN THE 
COLLEGE. 


II. 











BY CHARLES F, THWING, D.D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF ADELBERT COLLEGE AND OF WESTERN 
UNIVERSITY. 


RESERVE 





THE ¢thical value of the content of studies, so forcibly 
illuetrated in English literature, is made evident in other 
subjects. Whatcan give a stronger ethical and spiritual 
impression to the student than philosophy? Philosophy 
concerns itself with the most fundamental truths of the 
being of man—his own existence, his responsibility for 
himself, the relation which all the past bears to him ; 
the relation which he bears to the future, God, im- 
mortality, freedom—these are questions of which no 
man can think without receiving impressions which re- 
late most directly and fundamentally to the moral and 
religious nature of the individual. 

Ethical lessons of tremendous importance are also 
among the most significant lessons of history. Obedi- 
ence to the law of right as it tends to build up a people, 
and obedience to the law of wrong as it tends to disinte 
grate a nation, are the two opposite principles out of 
which the annals of any people may be written. Every 
student who reads history with his eyes and not with his 
prejudices may receive a tuition in ethics of priceless 
worth. 

Even the ethical content of mathematics seems to ine 
of the greatest value, for what is mathematics but abso- 
lutetruth? It is man seeing truth as God sees it. From 
this perception of truth is deduced the great law of 
right. Intellectual accuracy is akin to moral honesty. 
The elder Professor Pierce once put down upon the 
blackboard of a recitation room a formula and said, 
“That is the formula by which God created the uni- 
verse.” Mathematics represents the truth of God to the 
mind of man. 

The sciences even in their content have an ethical im- 
port. Biology through the revelations of the micrcscope, 
and astronomy through the revelations of the telescope, 
one dealing with what may be called the infinitely small, 
and the other dealing with the infinitely immense, 
tend to awaken such w profound feeling that they cannot 
but have an effect upon morals. Who can contemplate 
the development of life as biology exhibits it without 
being filled with wonder and adoration for its author; 
and who can think of the phenomena of the celestial 
system without a certain elevation of mind and heart of 
the noblest character? 

Thus the content of a study has great ethical value. 
But the methcd of teaching or of studying has ethical 
value also great. The ethical value of the methods of 
science is as great as the ethical value of the content of 
literature. The late Professor Cook said : 

“*T would that I could also give an adequate conception 
of the great amount of conscientious work which is ex- 
pended on the deductions of science for the sole love of 
truth. Were it possible. 1 am sure that your respect for 
the scientific investigator would be greatly increased and 
your belief in his sincerity established, however mistaken 
you may at times deem his opinions or his judgment. Of 
course in the cultivations of science, as in every other pur- 
suit of life, there is abundant room for the display of un- 
worthy motives and ignoble passions; but I venture to assert 
that there is no class of men in the world'‘among whom 
is found more unselfish devotion and more personal sacri- 
fice than among the great army Of scientific Workers. ‘The 
love of abstract truth may be a much lower motive than 
the love of man, but it equally calls forth the very noblest 
qualities of the mind. Moreover, in most cases the con- 
stancy and courage of the scientific investigator meet with 
no reward except the satisfaction which unselfish duty con- 
scientiously discharged always brings; and, as Professor 
Tyndall has said, ‘ There is a morality brought to bear on 
such matters which in point of severity is probably with- 
out a parallel in any other domain of intellectual action.’”’ 
(** Credentials of Science,’ etc., pp. 119, 120.) 

The sar-e ethical advantage is found in every scientific 
subject. As already said, intellectual qualities have 
moral value. The study of such a subject as physics has 
an ethical value through the development of patience 
caused by pursuing a tedious research and in surmount- 
ing unexpected difficulties, tho the development, also, 
of carefulness in planning a course of experiment, in 
providing for any possible contingency, in keeping a 
complete and systematic record, through the develop- 
ment of honesty, in holding the mind balanced and un- 
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biased, not juggling with nor manipulating results, not 
embracing one theory or explanation more than another 
until all the facts have been examined and given due 
weight, through the development of caution in discurs- 
ing results and in drawing conclusions. Physics has for 
its chief condition precision, and the intellectual quality 
of precision promotes the same ethical quality. 

But it is still to be said that the general atmosphere of 
a college as well as the content of studies and the method 
of teaching may promote an ethical and spiritual im- 
pressiveness. If teaching be human and Jarge and in- 
spiring, it promotes an atmosphere in which definite and 
individual ethical truths become of tremendous impor- 
tance. If teachers also are men of the highest living, as 
they usually are, the force of example is great in draw- 
ing students up into the best ethical conditions and help- 
ing them to live the best life. The presence of such a 
teacher as President Hopkins, of Williams College, was 
of priceless worth to the students. Dr. McCosh did 
quite as much for the ethical and religious interests of 
Princeton through his presence and through the mani- 
festation of his personal character as through his in- 
struction in the class room. The power of this general 
atmosphere is well expressed by Prof. John Bascom 
(* Williams College Centennial Anniversary,” pp. 72, 78) : 

“Carry a man onward, sweep him upward, whether by a 
pervasive sense of natural law or of divine grace—will any 
one tell me exactly what is the real difference between 
them, so that the two shall not glide into each other while 
one’s eyes are upon them ?—and before he is aware he is 
earnest, reverential,devout. The wisdom that is buoyant, 
lifting the man that entertains it, carries teacher and 
taught alike heavenward. Scarcely anything is 
shut out from a man by the form of an institution, and 
scarcely anything is conferred upon him by itsform. . . . 
There must be moral elevation in our educational life, and 
elevation always declares itself. It is by elevation that 
nature igaites our thoughts, and hushes our words into 
awe.”’ 

All ethical instruction is in a sense Christian ; and all 
Christian teaching may properly be called the develop- 
ment or the blossoming of the ordinary ethical instruc- 
tion. We have in America three types of what may be 
called the Christian college. One type is the denomina- 
tional—a college founded by a Church and the servant 
of the Church. Such was the original Harvard. Such 
are many colleges established in the western movement 
of the peopl». One type is that of a broad-church Chris- 
tianity, such as I interpret Williams and Dartmouth to 
represent ; and one type is a Christianity such as 1 un- 
derstand the ordinary State university to embody. Now 
as to the best way of making the college Christian, to 
whichever of these three types it may belong, it is to be 
said that Christianity should not be a department of a 
college ; for it is not so much a science as it is a life; 
Christianity is still an incarnation. Yet as the Old Tes- 
tament came before the incarnate Christ and as the New 
Testament followed his presence, so also the text-book 
may at once precede the Christian life of the college, and 
may also supplement and nourish it. The Christian col- 
lege may, therefore, make and keep itself Christian first 
and always through the life of the men in the college, 
and, secondly, through instruction in the content of 
Christianity. Courses on theism, on the supernatural 
origin of Christianity are germane to the purpose and 
work of the Christian college. Theology itself is also 
simply a department of philosophy. The Old Testament 
is quite as worthy of study as embodying the history of 
a people which has supremely influenced the world as 
many parts of the early history of Rome. The ethical 
and religious teachings of Paul’s Epistles, too, are quite 
as well worth reading for their intellectual value as the 
epistles of Seneca. The college, also, in a third way, 
should make itself Christian. The atmosphere of a col- 
lege has more value possibly in the promotion of Chris- 
tian ideals than specific instruction. Of course, this at- 
mosphere is created very largely by the men in the col- 
lege. Itis said of Dr. Arnold that it was his ambition to 
compass an education which was not based upon religion, 
but was itself religious. Aud Professor Bascom, from 
whom I have already quoted, also finely says that the 
best way for a Christian college to fulfill its function in 
training young men to take a successful part in society 
is 
“certainly not by an ism; hardly bya prescribed method ; 
undoubtedly by a steady leading of all knowledge, in its 
ample and mayifold forms, unto a knowledge of man; by 
the constant gathering of truth into the ultimate truth of 
a spiritual universe; by subduing and expanding action, 
personal, economic and civic, into the fellowship of man 
with man in righteousness; by gathering all things and 
being gathered of all into the kingdom of God.” (‘ Wil- 
liams College Centennial Anniversary,’ pp. 77, 78.) 

The college is supposed to be a collection of gentle- 
men, The atmosphere of the life of gentlemen pervades 
the college. Let it be known and felt that the typical 
gentleman is the highest type of the Christian. The 
college is not so much to teach Christianity as to be 
Christian, The old custom that prevailed in many col- 
leges of giving up the regular college work for the sake 
of holding a revival, a custom still observed in certain 
colleges, is, on the whole, thoroughly bad. It tends to 
show that the Christian life stands apart from other life 
Rather the purpose of the college is to show that all life 
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not to turn one’s back upon one’s set tasks, but to have 
the motive and the force of Christ in doing these tasks. 
Thus I believe that the American college is to gather 
up and to conserve and to make forcible the ethicaland 
the Christian. It is to accomplish these highest pur- 
poses through the use of the ordinary means, Whena 
recently held Roman Catholic Congress passed a resolu- 
tion that ‘“‘in the elevating and directing influence of 
the Christian higher education . . . we recognize the 
most potent agency for the wise solution of the great so- 
cial problems now facing mankind,” it was simply saying 
that the Christian higher education in its ordinary condi- 
tion and powers was most potent for this supreme work. 
This work is to be done in the large spirit of earnestness 
and devotion and of love. Oxford and Cambridge were 
established as ecclesiastical foundations, Their ecclesi- 
astical relations have now been somewhat eliminated, 
The American college was never an ecclesiastical foun- 
dation in the sense in which the oldest English universi- 
ties were. The American college was and is a Christian 
foundation ; was and is an intellectual foundation ; and 
was and is also an ethical foundation. But these three 
aspects of the one institution are not to be sepa- 
rated, As the college is intellectual it promotes the 
ethical and the Christian purpose. As the college is an 
etbical agency it takes hold of the intellectual relations 
of man, and also of his Christian beliefs and principles. 
Andas the college is Christian it must base itself upon 
the intellectual powers and also upon all ethical truth, 
The college of the future that is the worthiest will unite 
in any description of itself the three epithets, intellectu- 
al, ethical and Christian, into the one comprehensive 
epithet, human, For humanity is the expression of God, 
as it is his creation. 
CLEVELAND, OU. 
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THE DISPENSARY LAW IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BY THE REV. E, P. McCLINTOCK, 








I WROTE an article for THE INDEPENDENT last May, in 
which I gave an account of the legislation by which the 
Dispensary was established in South Carolina, and stated 
the principal facts in the the history of this experiment 
in the management of the liquor business up to that 
time. I propose presenting in this paper the present 
condition of affairs as it relates to the Dispensary, with 
some reflections suggested by the situation. The author 
of the Dispensary Act, the Hon. John Gary Evans, was 
inaugurated Governor in December, 1894. He was elect- 
ed to his office, in part at least, on accouut of his con- 
nection with that act, and the same istrue ip the case of 
a number of the members of the Legislature who took 
their seats about the same time. Elected in such cir- 
cumstances, the Legislature enacted all regulations 
which they regarded necessary from the operation of the 
law for several years to secure its better enforcement. 
The powers of the constabulary were enlarged and ma- 
terial changes made in the method of trial of persons 
violating the law, the few counties retaining prohibition 
were brought within the range of the new law; the 
former privilege of a citizen returning from another 
State bringing a specified amount was abrogated, and 
no citizen was allowed to keep in his residence or about 
his premises intoxicating liquors in any vessels except 
those having the stamp or label of the Dispensary. The 
original bill required the officers of the towns and cities 
to aid the constables in the execution of the law, with 
the privilege of showing the profits of the local dispen- 
sary with the State. 

This condition was not complied with in most cases to 

the satisfaction of the parties concerned. In fact, so 
much was this the case, that the Legislature enacted a 
Metropolitan Police Bill. This bill constitutes the Gov- 
ernor, Secretary of State and Attorney-General a Board 
with powers to arrange for the effectual policing of any 
town or city that is derelict in this matter, and to do so 
at the expense of said city or town. The measure is thus 
enjoying the fullest indorsement and most vigorous sup- 
port of the portion of the Democratic Party now in con- 
trol, and the same party will elect alarge majority of the 
members of the Convention called to meet in September, 
and this majority will no doubt ingraft the Dispensary on 
the constitution, which is to be not only framed, but 
adopted for the State by the said Convention. Such, then, 
is the legal condition and such are the prospects of the 
measure, The railroads are now co-operating with the 
State officials and do not knowingly violate the section of 
the bili which prohibits the transportation of other than 
State liquors. Since the passage of the Metropolitan 
Police Bill the towns and cities are generally making 
more vigorous efforts to prevent illegal selling. On the 
whole, then, the law is receiving from the hands of citi- 
zens generally as fair an experiment as thoughtful and 
unprejudiced persons could reasonably expect. 

Of course there is a very considerable amount of illicit 
selling notwithstanding all the efforts of State and 
municipal authorities. ‘here are cases, too, of connivance 
between some officers and violators of the law. There is 
the soreness of the men who formerly secured a living 
from the saloons, and who can see no good in a measure 
which appropriates the same profits from the same busi- 
ness. Justice requires, too, the statement that some of 
that class are honest citizens who retired at once and 
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who are irritated not only because the State is taking 
their profits, but in some cases not able to prevent the 
large gains of illicit sales. It is true, too, that Ex-Gov- 
ernor Tillman excited—whether justly or unjustly need 
not be discussed here—a large amount of personal and 
class antagonism, and that this antagonism is entailed on 
this as one of the measures coming down from his ad- 
ministration. There is a class of persons, too, free from 
partisan bias or selfish motives of any kind who honest- 
ly believe that the constable feature of the law especially 
** costs more than it comes too,” as they expressit. And 
that that and other features of the bill have more 
numerous and more serious evils connected inseparably 
with their execution than the evils which they are 
endeavoring to remove. Still it is evident from the facts 
stated above that a large majority of the citizens of the 
State prefer the dispensary to the saloon, and have made 
up their minds to continue this method of regulating 
the traffic. 

I see no reason to revoke the opinion expressed in my 
former article on the profit feature of the bill. I am 
fully confirmed in the conviction that that feature is out 
of place and interferes seriously with the successful 
workings of the law. The elimination of that feature is 
essential to make the bill consistent with itself and to 
bring it into full harmony with the legislation of other 
States and the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In the outset the bill sets forth the unmiti- 
gated evil attending thesale of liquor and then proceeds 
to arrange for the sale with profit to the State. In 
the cases which have gone up to the Supreme Court of 
the United States from Kansas and Iowa containing the 
prohibition principle, the position has been taken and 
maintained by that court in more than one case that the 
liquor business is a nuisance and for that reason subject 
to police regulation on the part of the respective States, 
While it is thus held to be an evil of such magnitude 
that it is rightly styled a ‘‘ nuisance,” that fact places it 
outside of business to be engaged in for pecuniary gain. 
Perhaps that position should be modified by profit to the 
extent of its own legitimate expenses—the original cost 
of the liquors, clerk hire, room rent, and even the pay of 
the additional officers required to enforce the law. Be- 
sides the fact that the profit feature is inconsistent with 
the character of the law itself it is also the occasion of 
the greatest trouble in enforcing the whole measure. If 
the State aimed at only a sufficient profit to pay legiti- 
mate expenses, and made purchases for cash and in such 
large quantities, it could sell at such prices as would 
drive out of the market all competition from private 
parties. It would thus remove by peaceful methods the 
illicit selling, and at the same time obviate the necessity 
of constables with all the expenses and irritations and 
trouble connected with them. 

The State Dispenser reported to the Legislature at its 
meeting in December, as the net profit to the State for 
the year, $50,000, In considering that it is necessary 
to remember that the dispensary was closed for three 
months, while the constitutionality of the act was being 
tested in the Supreme Court of the State, we may safely 
estimate the annual profit to the State at $100,000, 

where there is a full year’s work and a better observance 
of the law. We are fully persuaded that that whole 
amount would better promote the interests of the cause 
if it never came into the treasury of the State. Athens, 
Ga., is the town in which the Dispensary originated 
and she has operated the plan with success, without 
allowing a cent of profit to be turned into her treasury. 
South Carolina should copy this as well as the other fea- 
tures of the plan which she has adopted. 

NEWBERRY, 8S. C. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 











THE question of first calls between foreign ambassa- 
dors and American officials, and the question of pay for 
our own ambassadors abroad, are being discussed with a 
seriousness which is not without its ludicrous side. One 
hardly knows whether the point of making both ends 
meet on inadequate salaries abroad is more important 
than the point of etiquet, as to whether the grade of 
ambassador exempts foreign representatives in Washing- 
ton from all first calls. So far as salaries go it is an old 
complaint, and one not without reason, that the pay of 
American representatives abroad is small, and far below 
that of foreign representatives of the same class. The 
highest salary in the United States Diplomatic Service is 
$17,500 a year, and this included but four first-class mis- 
sions—Great Britain, Germany, France and Russia—un- 
til three‘years ago, when Mexico was added to the list. 
For the second class, which includes Spain, China, Ja- 
pan, Italy, Austria-Hungary and Brazil, the pay is $12,- 
000 a year; and the third class, which includes Turkey, 
Argentine Republic, Peru, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Honduras, Guatemala, Nicauragua and Salvador, the 
pay is $10,000 a year. The next grade, which includes 
eight fourth-class missions, receives $7,500 a year—ridic- 
ulously small pay for a full-fledged Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. But it does not appear 
that even the most undesirable post in this class ever 
goes begging for lack of any number of patriotic citizens 
ready and willing to serve their country abroad. 
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AsI said before, this question of salaries is an old 
story, which has its annual hearing in Congress, along 
with the appropriation for the diplomatic service. Tho 
it makes no headway in the increase of salaries, it 
always calls out more or less interesting discussion, and 
not infrequently the very remarkable views of those 
distinguished statesmen in Congress who draw the line 
sharply against extravagance abroad and dress coats at 
home. They regard both as equally ‘‘ undemocratic,” 
and set their faces stedfastly against the toleration of 
extravagant display at a foreign court, or prominent 
display of the dress coat under a Republican form of 
Government, 

Less than a few years, ago the grade of minister was 

raised to that of ambassador, to include the posts at 
London, Paris, Berlin and Rome. There had been a 
great deal of talk about it from time to time ; but, final- 
ly, the step was compulsory on the part of Congress, 
when those Governments having shortly before raised 
the grade of their representatives at Washington, from 
minister to ambassador, the United States was obliged 
to create the corresponding grade. It was fully under- 
stood, however, that raising the grade would not carry 
with it an increase of salary, but simply the advantages 
of precedence given an ambassador over a minister in all 
matters of diplomatic business, to say nothing of social 
affairs. According to the prescribed Rules of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, as far back as 1815, ambassadors have 
the representative character, whereas ministers have not. 
On this ground it was argued that an ambassador from 
the most insignificant country on earth was the personal 
and direct representative of that Government, and there- 
fore on all occasions had the right of precedence over a 
Minister of the United States. In other words, the Am- 
bassador of Timbuctoo, or some other obscure quarter of 
the globe, would be granted prompt audience with the 
Czar of all the Russias, or the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, while the Minister to the United States waited 
and ‘‘ cooled his heels in the anteroom.” These and like 
arguments were brought to bear on such members of 
Congress as maintained the position that if the rank of 
minister was *‘ good enough ” for Franklin and Jefferson, 
it was good enough for anybody else, with the result 
that up to date there are four ambassadors in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States. 

And now the question is whether the grade of Ambas- 
sador which has obtained the advantages of official pre- 
cedence, so much desired, does notcarry increased social 
obligations which it is impossible to meet on the present 
salary of $17,500. There are no allowances, except for 
office rent, postage on official matter, and incidental 
clerk bire. House rent and all expenses for entertain- 
ments must be paid out of the Ambassador’s salary, or, 
that falling short, out of his private means—if he has 
any. Now and then a man represents the United States 
abroad who is a milllonaire ; and if he pays out his entire 
salary for house rent it is no hardship for him to draw 
on his private fortune to entertain and keep up a fine 
establishment. The hardship is on his successor, who, 
in nine cases out of ten, is a poor man, whose life may 
become a burden through the effort to continue at least 
some show of the same style of living. Levi P. Morton, 
when Minister to France, and, more recently, Whitelaw 
Reid, at the same post, spent no end of money in Paris, 
each paying more than his salary for house rent 
alone. 

Another millionaire, the late William Walter Phelps, 
when Minister to Germany, lived in magnificent style in 
Berlin, and entertained on & grand scale, which both 
astonished and delighted the Teuton nobility. J. Ed- 
wards Pierrepont, Minister to Great Britain in President 
Cleveland’s first Administration, lived and entertained in 
the same manner in London, without regard to the ex- 
pense or question of salary. They were all rich men, 
who could afford to ignore the consideration of money 
and act independently on their own ideas or tastes in the 
matter of social entertainments, And yet their suc- 
cessors, none of whom were rich men, held their own 
fairly well. Robert Lincoln, who is comparatively a poor 
man, succeeded Mr, Pierrepont, and it is admitted all 
round, that the United States never had more popular 
representatives at the Court of St. James, than Mr. Lin- 
coln and his charming wife. Of the four Ambassadors, 
Mr. Bayard, who succeeded Mr. Lincoln, is probably the 
least able to spend money for social entertainments. 
But nobody would pretend to say thata man of Mr, 
Bayard’s culture and accomplishments, is going to lose 
ground because his hospitality is of a more simple style 
than would be that of a rich man. 

While the assertion of national dignity and the protec- 
tion of national interests do not depend on an increase of 
salary, on the other hand the salary is very much 
smaller than those of foreign ambassadors at Wash- 
ington, whose social obligations are no greater, and who 
have the advantage also of residences owned by their 
governments, or allowances for the rent of them. The 
salary of the Ambassador of Great Britain is $32,500 a 
year, or as it is put down in the British diplomatic 
service book, £6,500. The Embassy residence is owned 
and furnished by the British Government, and an allow- 
ance authorized for keeping up repairs. Fuel, lights, 
service, the stables and social entertainments are paid 
for by the Ambassador, out of his salary, and which he 
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does not regard in the least as a munificent sum, tho it 

will be seen that it is nearly double the salary paid Mr. 

Bayard, who entertains quite as much in London as Sir 

Julian Pauncefote does in Washington. And out of his 

salary Mr. Bayard must also pay for his house. 

The German Embassy has a handsome residence, re- 

cently purchased by the German Government, and 
beautifully furnished throughout. The Ambassadar of 
Germany receives $25,000 a year, which includes his 
salary and all allowances for entertaining, service and 
keeping up the establishment. While his salary is fixed 
at $10,000 a year, the Ambassador controls the whole 
sum, and practically makes his salary more or less, 
according to his taste or inclination for entertaining. 
The Ambassador of France receives $28,000 a year, which 
includes his salary, and all allowances for keeping up 
the Embassy, but also out of this he must pay house 
rent. So that while he controls the whole sum, and 
practically fixes his salary, he is not likely to come 
out ahead, but rather, fall behind $8,000, the legal 
salary to which he is entitled. The salary of the Am- 
bassador of Italy is about $12,000a year. Out of this he 
must pay for his house and all expenses of keeping up 
the Embassy, except that of office rent. As neither 
France nor Italy owns a residence, their representatives 
are at the same disadvantage as our representatives 
abroad, in being dependent on furnished houses, and for 
which, to obtain desirable locations, they often pay ex- 
orbitant rents, It is not only a question of high rents, 
but the difficulty of getting a house suitable both for 
residence and office purposes, as a matter of convenience 
and economy. It is often said that the Diplomatic 
Corps is always ‘‘on the move” in Washington, 
which is not wide of the mark, as applied to diplomats 
living in furnished houses or at hotels. The Ambassador 
of France moved three times within a year, before he 
finally settled in the home of the late Admiral Porter, 
which is now the residence of the French Embassy. 
It is a roomy, old-fashioned stucture, quite palatial in 
its day, with a wing added by the Admiral for his office, 
having a separate entrance, and now used for offices of 
the Ambassador and his secretaries. Tho ostensibly a 
furnished house, and as such commanding exorbitant 
rent, it would be bare indeed, were it not for priceless 
tapestries and rare bric a-brac with which the Ambassa- 
dor has made it attractive. The Ambassador of Italy al- 
ternates between hotels and furnished houses, never pro- 
longing his stay more than a year in either; but, like 
some of our own representatives abroad, doing the best 
he can on a small salary. Besides Great Britain and 
Germany, Legation residences are owned by Mexico, 
Japan and Korea, each handsomely furnished by these 
Governments. 

The opinion is now very general in favor of the pur- 
chase of residences abroad for the use of ambassadors 
rather than the increase of salaries, It is held that this 
would be a far greater advantage in every respect than 
adding a few thousand dollars to the salaries, and in the 
long run would be a saving to the Government. Ina 
way it would be a step in the direction of permanency 
to our shifting diplomatic service by the permanency of 
abode, security of official archives, and certain prestige 
of ownership never enjoyed by legations which knock 
about from ‘pillar to post.” Mr. Kasson, for many years 
a member of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
afterward Minister to Austria, later Minister toGermany, 
and a most accomplished diplomat, declares that it would 
be by all odds to the interest as well as credit of the 
United States to purchase rsidences for its ambassadors 
abroad, and more satisfactory to the ambassadors them- 
selves than an increase of salary, Leading members on 
the two Committees on Foreign Affairs are also of the 
same opinion. 

Social circles last week were very much given over to 

dinner parties, some of them followed by ‘‘small and 
early” dances, while the afternoon hours were crowded 
with teas, which are more than ever in favor this season. 
The card reception given by the President’s wife included 
a company of some twelve hundred guests. It was in 
the nature of a tea from three until five o’clock, and was 
a delightful, informal affair. The East room, Blue, 
Green and Red rooms, and State dining room were 
thrown open and brilliantly lighted. Tropical foliage in 
palms and ferns was massed in the corners and window 
recesses, cut flowers added their sweetness and beauty, 
and the red coats of the Marine Band brightened up the 
long corridor. Mrs. Cleveland received her guests in the 
East room, standing well to the south end, with Colonel 
Wilson on her right, to present them, tho this was only 
a suggestion of the ceremony of introduction, as most of 
the guests were personally known to her. She worea 
gown of white moire, simply fashioned, and finished 
with a band of cherry velvet at the throat. White, her 
friends say, is most becoming to her, and she looked ex- 
tremely well—in fact, every woman at the party (no men 
were asked) said Mrs. Cleveland was * just as charming 
as ever.” 

There was no receiving line anywhere ; but, what was 
much more social at a tea party, twenty tive young 
women in pretty gowns of white or light tints were dis- 
tributed through the rooms, to assist in entertaining the 
company. One set was with Mrs. Bissell, the Postmaster- 
General’s handsome wife, in the Green room ; a second 
set with Mrs. Perrine in the Blue room; and a third set 
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with Mrs. Lamont in the Red room. The tea table was 
laid iu the State dining room and decked with pink bya- 
cinths. 

The dinner in honor of the Diplomatic Corps is regard- 
ed # the most formal, as it is the largest also, of the 
three State dinners, which every President must give 
each season. At least this number is obligatory, tho he 
may give as many more as he chooses, but no less. 
The dinner given last week was not only unu- 
sually large in numbers, but had the novelty of 
being in the long private corridor, instead of the State 
dining room, which heretofore, at State dinners, has been 
taxed to its full capacity, but on this occasion was alto- 
gether inadequate to the large dinner company. Asa 
rule no guests out of the diplomatic circle are asked, 
except the Secretary of State, and Chairmen of the Sen- 
ate and House Committees on Foreign Affairs, with their 
wives. Whatever was the reason this year, there was a 
departure from the old-time etiquet, and the dinner 
company was enlarged to the number of sixty-six, 
which, of course, would include a dozen or more guests 
from outside. The thirty-one Legations were represent- 
ed by Ambassadors, Ministers, or Chargés d‘affaires, the 
latter, in the absence of Ministers, regarded as acting 
Ministers, therefore entitled to represent their Gov- 
ernments at the dinner. Of this number but 
sixteen were accompanied by wives and daugh- 
terst;, he latter, when a recognized hostess, as, 
for example, the daughter of the Ambassador of 
Germany, who is the hostess at that Embassy, and the 
daughter of the Minister of Russia, hostess at the Russian 
Legation. It will be seen that there are a number of 
‘*bachelor legations” in the corps, and that to make 
‘‘even couples” a good many outside guests were asked 
to dinner. The table extended the entire length of the 
long corridor, at one end of which was the open and 
brilliantly lighted conservatory, and at the other the 
East room, decorated with garlands of smilax, and mini- 
ature groves of tropical plants filling the windows and 
corners, while the mantels were banked with roses. The 
table gave red and green effects in profuse use cf red 
carnations and asparagus in plaques, alternating with 
candelabra holding wax lights under red shades, Alto- 
gether, it was a bright and beautiful scene, and the 
music of the Marine Band gave a festive touch to the 
occasion. Of course the President took in the wife of 
the British Ambassador, Dean of the Corps, the wife of 
the Secretary of State sitting on his left. Mrs, Cleveland 
went in with the British Ambassador, the Secretary of 
State sitting on her left. It was noted that at each plate 
there were six wineglasses, except at Mrs. Cleveland’s, 
which had only a water glass. Itissaid to have been the 
largest dinner party ever given in the White House, and 
the first time that the private corridor was ever called 
into service for a dining room, 

The latest financial gossip is that Senator Sherman 
and Senator Allison will help the Democrats tempo- 
rarily to tide over the present crisis in the Treasury. 
Senator Sherman’s bill is for the issue of interest-bearing 
certificates, providing first for an issue of bonds. Sena- 
tor Allison suggests exchequer notes, but does not in- 
clude bonds in his proposition. The notes would be issued 
in low denominations to be used by the Treasury in 
meeting obligations of the Government, would bear a 
low rate of interest, and would be redeemable in two 
years. It would be a temporary device, to afford a 
breathing spell, until the operations of the low tariff 
law increasing the revenues of the Government can 
be determined. It is believed that something like 
this will be the financial legislation enacted this ses- 
sion, and the only measure which could pass both 
Houses. 
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THE INDIAN CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON 


EVER since President Grant appointed the Board of 
Indian Commissioners to supervise Indian matters, and 
asked the various religious societies to co-uperate with the 
Government in its work of civilizing the Indians, it has 
been the custom of the Board to hold an annual conference 
with the representatives of religious societies engaged in 
school and missionary work among Indiay tribes. 

The twenty-fourth Conference, held on the 16th inst. in 
Wasbington, had for its distinctive feature discussion on 
the condition of affairs among the so-called ‘ Five Civil- 
ized Tribes” in the Indian Territory. Among those pres- 
ent at this Conference were the Hon. Henry L. Dawes, ex- 
United States Senator, and the Hon. Meredith H. Kidd, 
members of the commission which has been for the past 
eighteen months endeavoring in vain to induce any one of 
those tribes to receive their lands in severalty and accepta 
United States territorial form of government in lieu of the 
existing tribal government. These gentlemen with fervor 
and force reiterated the statements contained in their re- 
port made last November to the Secretary of the Interior 
as to the disgraceful demoralization existing among those 
tribes. They depicted the poverty-stricken full-blood 
Indians scattered through the timber, out of reach of 
schools, civilization and the English language, getting a 
bare existence from small patches of corn and a few acorn- 
fed hogs, and sinking lower each year. They pointed to 
the nearly white mixed-bloods and the intermarried whites 
who monopolize the fertile lands (one white man controll- 
ing 50,000 acres), who work the coal mines, despoil the tim- 
ber, control the tribal governments, and enact laws which 
put them in possession of all valuable tribal property and 
resources, and who yield openly to the grossest forms of 
legislative corruption. 
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To the plea of the Five Tribes that under their treaties 
they must be let alone, the Commissioners emphatically 
insist that those treaties have been practically abrogated 
by changed conditions, and by Japses on the part of both 
contracting parties. On its part the United States Gov- 
ernment has not protected the Indian Territory from 
white intrusion, and now it cannot do so. On their part 
the tribes have themselves invited into their midst no 
small portion of the 250,000 white United States citizens 
who infest and invest there, and whose departure there- 
from at this stage, even if it were possible, would be ruin- 
ous to every business enterprise; they have themselves 
failed to administer their own governments, so that every 
Indian “ shall have an equal right with every other Indian 
in each and every portion of the territory”; they have 
failed to care for their freedmen according to treaty stipu- 
lations, and they have made out of the Indian Territory a 
place where 50,000 white children have no schools, where 
violence and murder are unrestrained, where corruption is 
unblushing’ and almost unnoticed,and where even the 
favoring of allotments and United States Government is 
under the law treason and punishable by death. 

This indictment against the Five Civilized Tribes was 
brought by Senator Dawes with all the earnestness which 
used to characterize his advocacy of land in severalty for 
Indians—and his plea for the oppressed of those tribes 
must be heard, even tho drastic measures for reform be 
resorted to. 

An interesting and important feature of the afternoon 
session was an address by Secretary Hoke Smith, in which 
he expressed his cordial appreciation of and desire for co- 
operation in Indian work on the part of philanthropic 
organizations and placed himself squarely ona civil service 
basis as to appointment in the Indian service. He frankly 
admitted the mistake of wholesale removal of Indian 
agents, made in the usual way at the beginning of his ad- 
ministration, recognized the vital importance of continu- 
ing at his post every agent who had learned his duties and 
faithiully performed them, and declared his purpose ‘ to de- 
velop a competent, permanent, non partisan service.” The 
fulfillment of this pledge will mark a new era in Indian 
affairs. He also referred to the fact that the assignment 
of army officers to duty as Indian agents had partly failed 
of success because of the unwillingness of such officers to 
remain long away from their commands, necessitating 
frequent changes of efficient men which are only a little 
less disastrous to progress on an Indian reservation than 
the continuance of an inefficient man. The Conference after- 
ward indorsed his plan to secure legislation which would 
give toan army officer, detailed as an Indian agent, half 
the salary which would have been allowed a civilian agent 
at that point. 

Indian Commissioner Browning also extended a hearty 
greeting to the Conference. 

The reports from the various societies showed hopeful- 
ness and progress in their missionary work among Indians 
with some pinch from the hard times, and some retrench- 
ment in educational lines owing to the discontinuance of 
governmental aid to their schools. The conference, how- 
ever, stood firmly to the policy of refusing Government 
subsidies to schools carried on under Church control, and 
urged the speedy withdrawal of Government funds from 
all such schools. In reply to an inquiry, Commissioner 
Browning reported the fact that for the current fiscal year 
such subsidies had been reduced 20 per cent. so far as 
schools not provided for by special legislation are con- 
cerned. Schools for whose support special appropriations 
aggregating $177,790 have been made could, of course, not 
be touched by him. 

Mrs. Quinton, President of the Woman’s National In- 
dian Association, reported the year’s work of that organi- 
zation in mission, school and field matron lines. 

The Rev. Sheldon Jackson rejoiced in the success of the 
experiment of introducing reindeer into Alaska, and 
looked forward to the time when 15,000 miles of reindeer 
express would connect with each other and the outside 
word the isolated, frozen-up school, whaling and mining 
stations in that corner of our country, 

Agents McLaughlin and Wright gave most encouraging 
reports of progress among the Sioux at Standing Rock and 
Rosebud agencies. 

For the first time in many years the conference missed 
the genial presence of Pres. Jas. E. Rhoades, representing 
the Friends, and the Rev. C. C. Painter, representing the 
Indian Rights Association. Heartfelt testimony was ren- 
dered to the ‘‘ guileless character and shrewd penetration ”’ 
of the one, and to the wise and fearless devotion to the 
Indian cause of the other. 

In addition to its platform the Conference passed three 
special resolutions as to schools and field matrons as fol- 
lows: 

1. Resolved, That in the work of civilizing adult Indians, field 
matrons are much needed, and that Congress is hereby urged to 
appropriate sufficient funds for the employment and equipment 
of field matrons for every tribe. 

2. Resolved, That the reductions of salaries of bonded school 
superintendents, proposed in the pending Indian Appropriation 
bill, has a tendency to cripple these schools and to reduce their 
efficiency, and should, therefore, not be made. , 

3. Resolved, That the legislation proposed in the Indian Appro- 
priation bill, now pending before the House of Representatives, 
increasing existing difficulties in the transfer of children to 
schools off their reservations, is detrimental to the true interests 
of the Indians and ougbt to be defeated. 

To present these resolutions and the platform of the 
Conference, given below, to the President, the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Indian Commissioner, a special com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
Mrs. A. S$. Quinton, the Hon. Philip C. Garrett, the Rev. J. 
C. Ryder, of the American Missionary Association, and 
Gen. John Eaton, ex-Commissioner of Education. 

The following platform was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved: I. That it isthe duty of the Federal Government to 
maintain at Federal expense under Federal control, schools ade- 

quate for the secular educationof all Indian children of school 
age, not otherwise provided for. 
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II. That the Government ought not to throw this burden on the 
churches, nor to subsidize schools under Church control; and 
now that nearly all the churches have ceased to accept subsidies 
from the Government, all such subsidies to Church schools should 
cease as soon as the present contracts expire. 

IIL. That this Conference heartily indorses the position taken 
by the Administration that the educational work of the United 
States Government should be so carried on as to expedite the day 
when the work of public education will be remitted to the sev- 
eral Statesand Territories. 

IV. That while in the secular education of all Indian children 
local schools are indispensable, non-reservation schools should 
be maintained and developed as a most efficient educational 
factor in assimilating the Indian with our national life, until the 
reservations are abolished and the Indians come into our State 
and Territorial public schools, 

Vv. That we pledge our hearty support to the Secretary of the 
Interior in his declared purpose “to develop a competent, perma- 
nent, non-partisan Indian service ’’; that we call on Congress and 
on the public press to co-operate with him to that end ; and that 
we indorse the Secretary’s recommendation of a bill making feas- 
ible increased compensation to army officers when appointed as 
Indian agents. 

VI. That in view of the disclosures of the Commission to the 
Five Civilized Tribes concerning the corruption and gross injus- 
tice in the Indian Territory, we afiirm the paramount duty of 
the United States Government to protect the right of every resi- 
dent within its national limits to life, liberty, property and a 
share in the public provision for education, and that no past 
compacts canexcept the nation from the fulfillment of this its 
supreme obligation. 


_ fine Arts. 


ART NOTES IN NEW YORK. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 








THE contemporaneous exhibitions of the work of the 
late George Inuess at the American Fine Arts building, of 
M. Claude Monet’s pictures at the Durand-Ruel Galleries 
and the annual exhibition of the results of Mr. F. Hopkin- 
son Smith’s summer holiday suggest a comparison of three 
interesting artistic personalities. The comparison israther 
one of contrast since the work of the two latter artists, so 
individual in charm, seem like plateaus and foothills from 
which may be taken the altitude of a towering mountain 
hight. 

Mr. Hopkinson Smith has carried his thirty-nine water 
colors beyond the point of studies. In previous years he 
has delighted an appreciative public. by the astonishing 
rapidity, dexterity aud sureness of his sketch-renderings 
of picturesque Venice. This year he shows finished pic- 
tures, consciously elaborated. Holland has lent him some 
of her atmospheric charm; he has gained in mellowness ; 
there is the same joy, treedom and dash in the line aud the 
same fine feeling of composition. 

Do these more finished pictures mark real progress, or 
did the artist reacn his limitations in the brilliant colored 
sketch ? ‘There is one picture which at first sight seems to 
suggest a Colorist as Well as adraughtsman; it is calied 
“Tne Last Glow’; but more careful examination shows 
that through the silhouetting of buildings and shipping 
against the sky, the problems of the colorist were largely 
simplified. Are these more finished pictures only smoother, 
more chromo-like in character? Does he rejoice in the 
swirl and juxtaposition of pigments as he does in the bril- 
liant line by which he transfers to that pad of atmos- 
pheric-gray paper (turned up or down as the composition 
demands) some picturesque palace with its intricate archi - 
tectural detail—some sky-line broken by dome and cam- 
panile ? 

For the recent interesting architectural exhibition he!d 
in connection with the Academy Exhibition at Philadel- 
phia, the committee chose ten of Mr. Smith’s Venice 
sketches, but they apologize for succumbing to his fasci- 
nations in the following note: 

“The Committee wishes to explain that while the charming 

drawings of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith ure not entirely archivectur- 
al, their rendering is so direct that they must prove a good ex- 
ample toarchitectural students desiring to learn a quick way to 
render an effective perspective.” 
Then, too, in these water colors, his sunlight, whether 
falling broadly upon fagade or plaza, is not sunny. Possi- 
bly each year, as the impressionists carry on the education 
of the public in spite of its struggles, we unconsciously 
demand more color-quality in the sunlight as well as its 
sharp division from shadow. 

M. Claude Monet is a master of this sunlight. To paint 
it is his dominant idea. The current exhibition of his work 
includes forty-eight paintings, dated between 1871 and 1893, 
In the earlier work, befure be adopted those spots of pure 
color by which he reaches his end, he does not seem to have 
cared much (nor does he now care) for beauty of line, either 
in composition or individual brush stroke. He does care 
immensely for color, and most of all for light, The‘ Hyde 
Park” of 1871 is essentially queer and disagreeable in line, 
and it hardly differs from or excels other student work 
With its flat, rather muddy tints, unless it be in values. 
From that canvas what an evolution to the square picture 
of “ Four Trees” at sunset, with their reflections (1891), 
and “The Grain Field,” with poppies, of the same date! 
The light palpitates, warms, unifies, glorifies ! 

This large way of seeing nature suggests our American 
master, But where Monet paints sualight Inness dared 
the sun; where Monet ties his brush and reduces it almost 
to a spotting machine, Inness delighted in swirls agd 
Sweeps of pigments showing contrasting brush marks. 
Monet has depth of sky; but it does not include the 
fleeciest, most imponderable of clouds in most brilliant 
Coloring, sailing miles on the earthward side of the ethereal 
vault beyond. Monet paints nature without man; but 
there is never a yellow sunset in Inness’s picture without 
& chimney silhouetted against it with a purple-tinted 
plume above, like incense from a happy home. Monet isa 
Slant forerunner of 4 new and helpful school of which we 
Cannot guess the ordained duration or value; Inness con- 
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tinues and embodies the great traditions of landscape art. 
He may be like Rafaelli, of the new Glasgow school, or 
Cazin, the flower of the present French school, or the great 
Barbizon, or the great Dutch masters; in different can- 
vases he is of kin to them all. Kor Monet nature is robust 
and smiling; Inness could paint a child in the spring, or 
a wailing yellow sky over a wind-swept earth, where an 
old woman on apurple dike looks over dank marsh grasses 
to the sea, 

The present exhibition includes two hundred and forty 
paintings by Mr. Inness, left in his studio when he went 
abroad for that last sojourn. The one who knew best each 
canvas from its inception was overcome by the magnifi- 
cent impression produced by the whole when framed and 
arranged upon the walls, The combined impression is one 
of great mellowness and harmony of rich effect, The tones 
blend one with another, like the parts in a magnificent 
orchestral composition, without one discordant note, va- 
ried as they are in subject and color-scheme. 

The world’s impression of the past dozen years is justi- 
fied that Mr. Inness was the first of living landscape paint- 
ers, and one of the greatest who ever lived. He leaves no 
peer, for nature is not prodigal of genius. It should not 
be felt that these last paintings are, necessarily, inferior 
to any, for he was like the shining light which shines more 
and more unto the perfect day. He was never through 
with a canvas, and oftentimes he changed its whole inten- 
tion. That large picture which faces one at the head of 
the Vanderbilt Gallery, “‘The Coming Storm,” with its 
lowing cattle in sympathy with all nature in its tragic 
mood, was begun as ‘‘ Mount Washington,” and a canvas 
in the south room was painted over twenty-seven times. 

Everything (excepting Niagara) appealed to Mr. Inness 
from its largest possible side. It was the full-orbed, the 
glowing sun; the autumn tree still in rounded leafage 
and most gorgeous coloring; the repose and hush of noon 
or morn or evening when the year was atits full, the most 
gorgeous cloud pageant doubled in mirroring pool, which 
he loved to render. 

Recognition came more fully to him in his lifetime than 
to Millet, even in Europe toward which our collectors wor- 
ship. May the coming sale of his work prove the high 
honor in which American art holds her most gifted son! 





Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield is giving a course of lectures on 
Italian Art at the American Fine Arts Building before the 
Art League. His beautiful and poetical prose is a vehicle 
for the expression of extensive knowledge and critical re- 
search. It is rare that a painter can express himself with 
such literary finish. 

Mr. Louis J. Rhead is the pioneer in an exhibition of 
original designs for posters in this country. At the Wun- 
derlich Gallery were shown threescore advertising draw- 
ings many Classically decorative and all striking in color. 
His St. Nicholas poster, a figure with a branch of holly 
over his shoulder, and the ‘ Girl with the Peacock ” ad- 
vertising the Christmas Century will be readily recalled- 
Whether his posters advertise pure soups, or pearline, or 
perfumery, they are full of love of beauty and invention. 
and they indicate thorough artistic training. Almost ali 
are printed in three colors, ingeniously combined, as in 
‘* Napoleon on Board the ‘Bellerophon’”’ which really gives 
the effect of Orchardson’s picture at the South Kensington 
Museum. The expression of the face is wonderfully ren- 
dered , the eyebrow and pupil are black, the upper lid and 
eyeball are green, the eyelashes are red ; the nose is out- 
lined by green emphasized by black, the nostril is touched 
by red; the lips are red, with shadows below and at the 
corners of green ! 

All of Mr. Rhead’s faces have a refined quality, and we 
are glad that our pioneers in posters are men who will 
elevate the art of advertising. 


A Philadelphia gentlemen has given an order to the 
Fifth Avenue firm,who have begun the making of Gobelin 
tapestries in this country, for copies of a complete set of 
Boucher tapestries from a chateau near Paris. The origi- 
nals cost $75,000 and they are held now at $1,000,000, 

NEw YORK CITY, 





Science. 


STRASBURGER, a noted authority on matters connected 
with vegetable biology, has recently attempted to show 
that transpiration is accountable for the size and thickness 
of the leaves of plants. He illustrates his point by the 
beech tree of the Old World, which he calls the red beech. 
Trees or branches of trees in the shade of a forest he finds 
have thinner and larger leaves than those growing on the 
tops of the trees or on branches that anywhere may be able 
to expose the foliage to the full sunlight. From this he 
deduces a general law that the more sunlight and thedrier 
the atmosphere, the thicker and smaller the leaves will be. 
It is interesting to note that these propounded general 
laws are continually coming into contact with each other. 
The forest trees and shrubs, in many cases in America, are 
so closely related that botanists regard them as mere vari- 
eties of each other, and evolutionists regard them as 
springing from the same stock, but modified in some 
unaccountable way. Thus the white birch of our New 
Jersey swamps is scarcely different from the white 
birch (Betula alba) of the Old World. The sweet chest- 
nut, the linden, the white oak, the sugar maple, the black 
ash, and numerous others are thus closely related. Mr. 
Darwin, in his ‘‘ Domestication of Plants and Animals,” 
refers to this curious fact, and regards the slight differ- 
ences, as caused by climate operating through a long series 
of years. But the American climate, under which influ- 
ence these trees have supposed to change their 
characteristics, has very much more sunlight and 
a much drier atmosphere than England or Ger- 
many, and yet a peculiar characteristic of all these 
American forms is to have larger and thinner leaves than 
in the case of their European relatives, If Darwin is right 
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in his deductions, Strasburger must be wrong. What 
surprises ‘the man up a tree’”’ is that these eminent men 
should be continually posing before the world with new 
dogmas based on limited observations, seemingly in utter 
ignorance or indifference regarding facts and deductions 
of a similar import by predecessors quite as famous as 


themselves. It may be remarked that no one has been able 
to give a reason for the difference in a uniform line be- 
tween allied species in the Old World. Mr. Darwin, in 
the work cited, while refering the differences to climate in 
some way, does so with some hesitation. American related 
trees have larger leaves, thinner leaves, more deeply 
serrated leaves, wider internodes, smaller fruit and more 
highly colored leaves in the fall of the year than their 
European prototypes. These differences prevail through a 
wide scope of latitude with varying “climatism” in each 
latitude. 


....Encke’s comet is now approaching perihelion (which 
it will pass on February 4th), and is now easily visible even 
in a small telescope, tho by the time this is in print it will 
probabiy have lost itself in the evening twilight. Its in- 
terest lies, however, very little in its telescopic features, 
but in the fact that it completes its revolution around the 
sun more quickly, and in a smaller orbit, than any other 
comet, and somewhere in its path encounters an unex- 
plained resistance to its motion, which continually causes 
the orbit to shrink in size, and the period to decrease. At 
present its period is more than two days shorter than it 
was in 1819, when the comet was discovered, and its mean 
distance from the sun is less by 200,000 miles. It is singu- 
lar, too, that this “‘acceleration’’ has not been regular. 
Between 1820 and 1860 it was very nearly so, each period 
being shorter than the preceding one by about two hours 
and a half; then a change occurred which by 1870 had 
brough® it down to about an hour and three-quarters, at 
which amount it has kept pretty steady ever since. The 
fact that this comet is the only one which exhibits such a 
peculiarity renders the problem a very perplexing one. 
The generally accepted surmise is that somewhere in the 
part of its orbit furthest from the sun it encountersa 
swarm of meteors or something of that sort. 


.... The Lalande medal of the French Academy has this 
year been awarded to M. Javelle, of the Nice Observatory, 
for his success in the discovery and observation of nebulew. 
Since 1890 he has discovered more than eleven hundred, in- 
creasing the number previously known by more than 
twenty-five percent. Most of them, however, are extreme- 
ly faint, visible only in the Mediterranean atmosphere, 
and with telescopes not much inferior to the great thirty- 
inch instrument which he uses. The Janssen medal (for 
spectroscopic work) comes to the United States again this 
year, having been awarded to Prof. George E. Hale, of 
Chicago, for bis investigations in the ultra-violet regions 
of the spectrum of the solar chromosphere and promi- 
nences. He was the first to obtain photographs of these 
* solar flames”? around the sun’s entire circumference by 
a single exposure, using a most ingenions apparatus de- 
vised by himself. The young manis Professor of Astro- 
nomical Physics in the University of Chicago, Director of 
the Yerkes Observatory, vow building at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., and editor-in-chief of the new Astro-Physical Jour- 
nal, 


....Mr. Herbert Spencer sent to Nuture a brief article 
accompanying extracts from Mr. Hart, of Trinidad, on the 
habits of the parasol ant. As the result of his experiments 
he says: ‘* Ants can practically manufacture at will male, 
female, soldier, worker or nurse. Some of the work- 
ers are capable of laying eggs, and from these can be 
produced all the various forms as well as from a queen’s 
egg.’ He adds that there does not, however, appear to be 
any difference in the character of the food, as he could not 
find that the larger larve are fed with anything different 
from that given to the smaller. These results, adds Mr. 
Spencer, agree with those reached by Grassi in the case of 
the Termites, so that “it can now scarcely be doubted 
that the various forms or classes among the social insects 
are wholly determined by the treatment of the larve®.”’ 








School and College. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY PROF, FRANK HUGH FOSTER, D.D., 
PaciIFiC THEOLOGICAL S#MINARY, OAKLAND, CAL. 








THE remarkable origin anu phenomenal growth of Stan- 
ford University have obscured somewhat another Califor- 
nia institution which is in every way quite as well worthy 
of the attention of the public. The University of Califor- 
nia—which was founded as California College by some of 
the earnestly religious people of the State at its first set- 
tlement, principally Congregationalists—took its present 
form by legislative action in 1868, and has now become, 
under the fostering care of the State, a great educational 
institution. It comprises a group of colleges located at 
Berkeley, which may be called the undergraduate depart- 
ments, with an attendance of 1,000 students, of whom 300 
are women, and a group of professional schools in San 
Francisco (Jaw, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, ete.), 
with an additional attendance of about 700 students, and 
the famous Lick Observatory upon Mt. Hamilton. With 
the exception of a theological faculty, which its organiza- 
tion as a State institution forbids it to have, it is thus a 
complete university; and the location of two fully equipped 
theological seminaries in its immediate vicinity—Pacific 
(Congregational), at Oakland, within three miles of Ber- 
keley, and San Francisco(Presbyterian), at San Anselmo, 
on the other side of the bay—supplies in some degree this 
deficiency. 

The site occupied by the undergraduate schools at 
Berkeley, chosen for the original California College by 
Horace Bushnell, is one of extreme beauty. The shore of the 
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bay curves as you go north from Oakland, so that Berke- 
ley faces directly upon the Golden Gates, and thus one 
looks from the university grounds out upon the expanse 
of the Pacific Ocean. The Bay of San Francisco, with its 
moles and islands and the great city beyond, lies at the 
feet of the spectator, while mountains shut in the horizon 
at almost every point. The grounds of the university are 
extensive and give abundant room for a great increase of 
its buildings, which now embrace a group of spacious halls 
for offices, cabinets, recitation rooms, etc., a Library, 
Chemical Laboratory, Mechanical Building, Agricultural 
Laboratory, Gymnasium, etc. The Agricultural Labora- 
tory, from which has proceeded the remarkable series of 
publications on agriculture from the pen of Professor 
Hilgard, who is one of the best of Germany’s contributions 
to the cause of learning in America, isa small and crowded 
wooden building ; but in itare carried on the most careful 
and elaborate investigations into the agricultural produc- 
tivity and possibilities of the entire State. The school is 
already famous in Europe and the East among all special- 
ists in this line of work. The library occupies the most 
conspicuous of the buildings, and shelters in its circular 
stack at present about 56,000 carefully selected volumes, 
under the charge of an able and accomplished librarian, 
Mr. J. E. Rowell. The most striking and last constructed 
building is devoted to mechanical engineering. The 
schools in San Francisco are not generally endowed, but 
are well housed, and are doing very creditable work. With 
the development of the State they are certain to receive 
every needed facility and to take their place ultimately 
with the best in the land. 

The standards of admission to the undergraduate de- 

partments may be indicated by a brief statement of the 
essential features of the requirements for the classical 
course. In algebra the student must have completed 
quadratic equations ; in Latin four books of Ceesary seven 
orations of Cicero and six books of the Aineid, and in Greek 
four books of the Auabasis and two books of Homer. 
Special stress is laid upon English in this preparation, and 
other branches are included. When the student has en- 
tered he finds himself in an atmosphere of study. The 
physical man is cared for by a regular course in the gym- 
pasium under instructors, and by the military drill, which 
is under the charge of a detailed officer of the Army. Foot- 
ball flourishes here as elsewhere. But the main business 
of the place is study. The methods of instruction follow 
the best of the times, special stress being laid upon original 
work. The personnel of the Faculty would be a sufficient 
assurance of this to any one acquainted with educational 
matters and persons. President Kellogg,a graduate of 
Yale, and an early pioneer, has been a member of the Fac- 
ulty since the beginning of the College of California. To 
scholarship he adds wit, a charming personality and great 
administrative skill. Joseph Le Conte is known by his 
‘Geology’ and his ‘ Relation of Evolution to Religious 
Thought” to wide circles, but has been a large writer 
otherwise. Professor Moses is an acknowledged authority 
in political science. Professor Green is one of the leading 
botanists of the country. Professurs Holden and Barnard, 
of the Observatory, have almost a popular fame as astron- 
omers. Professor Howison, the Professor of Philosophy, 
isaman of decided power. And of the younger profess- 
ors, Stringham, Gayley, Lawson, Whiting, Ritter, Plehn, 
Clapp, Brown, Merrill, would be selected, if it could be 
done without invidiousuess among so many others of 
power and eminence, as worthy of any position in their 
departments which the country has to offer. 

Of the publications of the university, there is space now 
ouly to say that the list of pamphlets upon practical topics, 
such as agriculture, of scientific contributions, of literary 
papers, etc., by the professors, is long and exceedingly 
creditable. To these the university is now adding a series 
of original investigations by advanced pupils, which prom- 
ise to be useful. The institution is no longer in its infancy, 
and it is pressing on, with the large resources which the 
State has putin its hands, to make itself useful to the 
Strate and the general public in every possible way. 

The religious life of a students is awakening increased 
interest. Up to the present time there has been little col- 
lege life in Berkeley, because so many of the students have 
resided in Oakland and San Francisco, and have returned 
to their homes every night. With the increase of patron- 
age from other parts of the State, a large student popula- 
tion at Berkeley is beginning to come into existence. 
Hence the Y. M. C. A. is getting to be large and efficient. 
It numbers at present 110 Mrs. Styles, of Berkeley, has 
erected for it, atan expense of $25,000, a beautiful and com- 
modious hall, which faces the main entrance of the uni- 
versity grounds, and thus, besides its actual work for the 
students, preaches silently a constant sermon in favor of 
religion to the passer-by. The churches of Berkeley are 
well manned, active and interested in the students, and 
attractive. Many members of the Faculty are their con- 
stant attendants and participate in their work. If some 
professors have been criticised by the members of Evan- 
gelical churches for an adverse religious influence, it is 
believed that such criticism is decreasing, and that, if it 
isin any quarters justified, it is to be offset by the praise 
which the personal influence of others should receive. No 
man could be a more consistent or uncomproming Chris- 
tian than the honored President. Many of his associates 
are Christian ministers. Altogether it is to be believed 
that the religious atmosphere of Berkeley js more favor- 
able to religion than that into which the youth are thrown 
at the same age in secular employments. The university 
is distinctly a better place for a boy than the city. 








WE. are not surprised to learn that Tolstoi is an anti- 
vaccinationist ; it is quite in keeping with the vagaries of 
aman who could sit down to write a paper on marriage, 
discussing it in its most intimate bearings, and frankly 
saying that “ he did not know whither bis theories would 
lead when he began.”” Heshould be restrained from giving 
out his theories till he has time to think them through once, 
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Personals. 


ONE of the interesting men in the modern republic of 
letters is the Icelandic geologist, Dr. Thorvaldur Thorodd- 
sen, of Reykiawick. For ten years it has been his habit to 
make a summer tour of investigation into one of the un- 
explored corners of his native islands, making his re- 
searches in a most systematic manner. The materials he 
has yathered are the richest storehouses for the study of 
Iceland extant. During the past summer, Thoroddsen, 
with the financial aid of a wealthy friend in Copenhagen, 
made an expedition into the eastern part of the island to 
study the rock formation of Gabbro, which has great simi- 
larity with granite. During the two summers before the 
last he had investigated the western and the northern part 
of the island. During the last trip he found also several 
lakes, which are not given by any map of Iceland. During 
the coming summer he will again go northward, into the 
portion of the island examined the least so far. 
neys are all made on horseback, the only means of convey- 
ance available. The Icelandic horse is repeatedly praised 
by Thoroddsen as exceedingly reliable‘on the rocky roadsin 
the lava deserts of the island. 





....The story is told of President Tyler that on his pro- 
motion after the death of President Harrison he felt able 
to enlarge his household expenses somewhat and accord- 
ingly bought a five pair of horses, engaged an Irish coach- 
man, and proceeded to look about for a vehicle to suit his 
taste. He heard of one which was for sale by a gentleman 
residing in Washington, and went to look at it. It had 
beendriven only a few times, and was in excellent condi- 
tion, sothat the President, after a careful examination, 
felt satisfied with it. Before finally deciding the matter 
he had his Hibernian coachman take a look at the carriage, 
and give his opinion of it. ‘It’s jist the thing fer your 
honor,”’ retorted that accomplished person. ‘ But,’’ quer- 
ied Mr. Tyler, whimsically, “‘do you think it would be 
altogether proper for the President of the United States to 
drive a second-hand carriage, Pat?’’ ‘‘And why not?” 
asked Pat, with ashrewd twinkle in hiseye. ‘‘ Shure, an’ 
beggin’ your pardon, ain’tit yersilf that’s a second-hand 
Prisident ?” 








Sanitary. 


WHEN Horace Greeley returned from a Southern tour, 
that had included some of the remoter portions of Texas, 
he exclaimed: ‘“* Why don’t they knock out some window 
holes in their houses and put in glass, and learn to make 
bread ?”? He had had a diet of bot biscuit and hoecake 
till he could appreciate the wholesomeness of well-made 
‘‘ yeast’? bread; and itis really astonishing wheu sunlight 
is so cheap and plenty in the open country, that people 
will invent so many ways of shutting it out; but this 
takes us back to the window-tax in England that was in- 
stituted after the Revolution of 1688, asa way of “ getting 
at’’ the resources of the rich. At first there was a tax of 
four shillings for every house with ten windows, eight for 
a house of twenty, and twenty shillings for those ‘‘man- 
sions” that could show thirty. This did but little harm ; 
but in 1746 the tax levy was changed so that a specific tax 
was laid on each window, ranging from sixpence to one 
shilling a window, according to the size. Human nature 
does not change—especially landlord nature does not 
change, When, about eight years ago, alaw had been made 
in the New York Legislature, requiring windows at the 
end of halls in tenements and, of course, sacrificing a hall 
bedroom, the ‘‘ Building permit’’ department of the city 
was Overwhelmed with the applications of men whose 
‘“‘plans’’ had no such provision. They hoped to be 
‘‘passed”’ before the law took effect. In England this 
taxing of each and every window led to the stopping up of 
every possible window, witb appalling results to health in 
tenement houses. The house jobbers throve and so did 
the deadly typhus. Dr. Holmes says: “ Every organized 
being always lives immersed in a strong solution of its 
own elements’’; and when those elements are mixed in a 
confined space with humanity’s sheddings, look out for 
mischief ; in fact, those effete pernicious “ sheddings” are 
plainly shown to lie at the root of all the “great epidem- 
ics,’’ except influenza ; and the high death-rate found by 
the present New York Tenement-house Commission (De- 
cember, 1894) to accompany houses with ‘* windowless bed- 
rooms ’”’ is only a continuation of the same story. 





ish Medical Journal, recalls a conversation he had with 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes when he was in England in 
1886. The conversation turned on anesthetics, when he 
said, “‘ Do you know the origin of the term?” On receiving 
a negative answer, Dr. Holmes said : 


“ Then I will tell you. I believe it was I who invented it, and 
this is how it occurred. Many years ago when ether and chloro- 
form were just coming into use, Morton, the dentist at Boston, 
who was largely responsible for the introduction of ether, came 
tome and asked me if I could suggest for him a word which 
could be used for both drugs, and also a word which would de- 
scribe the effect produced by tbeir inhalation. After trying two 
or three words aesthetic occurred to me as meaning sensitive, 
and in consequence anesthetic as being insensitive, easily fol- 
lowed, with anesthesia for the condition produced. That [he 
concluded ] was, I believe, the origin of the term.” 


...- Somebody gives thanks that there are men inspired to 
compile dictionaries, and it certainly is a matter of thank- 
fulness that some men are moved tostudy out what may be 
called *‘ odd statistics.” A record of this sort has lately 
been compiled, by a Dr. Salzmann, of Essling, Germany. 
He has delved into the records of longevity among physi- 
cians, and finds in going over the records of the ancient 
kingdom, that in the sixteenth century the average dura. 
tion of life among them was only 36.5 years, in the seven- 
teenth 45.8, in the eighteenth 49.8, and in the present they 
reach the favorable average of 56.7. It certainly isa long 
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step forward to have twenty years added to the average 
life of an entire profession, and naturally we ask Why ” 
It appears from the learned doctor’s researches that it is due 
tothe disappearance of the “ black death,” the introduc- 
tion of vaccination, and the great diminution of typbus 
epidemics—three diseases that formerly found many vic- 
tims among the doctors. The first and last have given 
way before thorough sanitation, and to the other intelli- 
gent hygiene may be applied. 


....Everybody is familiar with the notion that widely 
prevails among the peasantry of all countries, that cats 
‘* suck the breath” of infants, if they can get near them in 
cradles or on beds ; but we seldom hear of any actual fatal 
results. Lately the journals contained an instance 
where a cat had laid herself down across an infant’s head, 
while the mother was soundly sleeping, and, naturally, the 
child had died of suffocation. There is a certain idiosyn- 
cracy against cats, producing in persons of a peculiar tem- 
perament “ cat asthma’’; and one old Arab physician says 
the propinquity of the cat produces emaciation and 
phthisis. 


...- Against Christian Science.—The Humane Associa- 
tion at the closing session of its annual meeting, held at 
Evansville, Ind., on October 11th, adopted a resolution 
condemning in strong terms, the practice—we should sug- 
gest want of practice—of Christian Scientists, and urging 
all societies to investigate any suspicious deaths, and 
prosecute, if they are found to result from the ministra- 
tions of this doctrine. 


.... The value of sticking to one idea, if a correct one, 
was never better shown, than in the English Doctor 
Graves, who wrote his own epitaph in three words, ‘‘ He 
Fed Fevers.’’ He ran counter to a notion that had been 
held from the days of the ancients, but he worked a benefi- 
cent revolution that has, no doubt, saved hundreds of 
lives ; for his ideas have long since made their way in all 
enlightened countries. 








Music. 


LET us leave for one week the pleasant and skillful and 
wise doings of Mr. Ysaye, Mr. Stavenhagen, Mr. Dam- 
rosch, with his new talks upon Wagneriana, leave all of 
the big opera-houseful of singing men andsinging women. 
Beside the writer rests a fat book with voices between its 
covers that are to be heard with amusement and profit if 
possibly small art-instruction. They are not musical 
voices, however. They are critical ones. The fat book isone 
of a series of scrap-albums, and it comes from the shelf of 
a sometime assiduous collection of newspaper clippings on 
matters literary, musical or other, between the years 1877 
and the earlier eighties. This volume’s record comes 
toward the latter period. The Herald, Post, Sun, Trib- 
une, Times and World are chiefly represented; and it 
must be admitted that in considering how short a time 
ago some of these obiter dicta were written many of them 
havecurious matter to read over in 1895. Things that we 
meet in the way of professional taste and judgment seem 
surprisingly backward or biased in their apprehension 
if thought of asso recent, and go near to make one’s hair 
stand on end, like the fretful porcupine’s quills. As the 
authorship of the criticisms grouped are in no case (that 
the writer can recall) identical with the responsible musical 
Rhadamanthuses in the same newspapers to-day, there is 
no unkindoess in quoting some of their notions. It is only 
fair to observe that at that time, owing largely to the 
services of that remarkable man, the late J. R. G. Hassard, 
the Tribune’s criticisms were far in advance of the major- 
ity of those appearing simultaneously elsewhere; and in 
The Sun one rarely differs to-day from the careful discrim- 
ination of Mr. F. C. Bowman, who showed until the day of 
his lamented death a progressive and just taste. But in 
all the assortment of paragraphs from here or there are apt 
to occur sentences that give one pause, and opinions which 
the concert-goer and opera-goer of to-day looks at twice, or 
more than twice, if he be surprised. 

One word first, as to events and people before a New 
York public in 1877, 1878, and a few seasons later. The 
Philharmonic Society we find directed by Mr. Neundorff, 
in an interim which found Mr. Thomas io Cincinnati, 
until Mr. Thomas comes back tothis city. His own ‘“ Sym- 
phony Concerts”’ in Steinway Hall are close rivals of the 
Philharmonic. Dr. Damrosch and his Symphony Society 
are relatively new candidates for favor. The Oratorio So- 
ciety is no very old story. There are plenty of concerts ; 
but too many music teachers’ annual ones, benefit and 
other, are mingled. As to opera, lo, we have Mr. Strakosch, 
with an uneven and rather scratch Italian troupe at 
Booth’s Theater, the stars being Miss Kellogg, Mme. Marie 
Roze, Miss Annie Louise Cary (by far its brightest planet 
and, indeed, out of her right sphere), Miss Annis Monta- 
gue, Mr. Frapollia, a respectable tenor, Mr. Jacob Graff, a 
bad one, the baritone, Pantaleoni—who was a superb Amo- 
nasro—and so forth. A few pages more in our book bring 
us to Mapleson. We have the ups and downs of merit in 
his Academy of Music performances, some of them, many 
of them, admirably artistic and well balanced, if plenty of 
them poor and stale. Behold Gerster, Hauk,in her good 
days, Alwina Valleria, the sinister Emilie Ambre, Marie 
Marimon, Mme. Lablache, Mmes. Patti and Albani 
and Scalchi, while among the men we find in full- 
est flower Campanini, del Puente, Ravelli and Galassi. 
Theg are all busy with Bellini and Donizetti and Verdi 
galore, tho ‘‘ Lohengrin” is not ill served in Italian. But 
Wagner in general and in German is a matter of Conduct- 
or Bergmann’s historic ‘‘ Tannbiiuser” production ; and 
of Mme. Pappenheim’s activity when with her, as the 
prop and support, we read here of “ Rienzi’’ first heard 
along with a maimed “ Valkyr’” and ‘ Tannhiuser,’”’ 
also ‘‘ Lohengrin’ and ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman.” An in- 
telligent general familiarity with Wagner, and in German, 
a ‘society’ respect for him, and a Metropolitan Opera 
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House, “not yet built—are all undreamed of in 1877. 
‘Wagner concerts” in series are not come, tho Mr. 
Thomas and Dr. Damrosch are doing steady missionary 
work. Wilhelmj, Joseffy, Georg Henschel, Remenyi— 
these are new, eagerly discussed foreigners to the town. 
“Carmen,” ‘La Forza del Destino,’ ** Mefistofele,’’ Ber- 
lioz’s ‘‘ Damnation of Faust’’—our scrap-record discusses 
them all as novelties. But we must stop expanding our 
text. To our musty book. 

Queer thoughts did the critic of the Times think in 1878 
when ‘*Carmen’’ was first presented in New York—a 
capital giving of it, too. He cannot truly say that ‘*‘ Car- 
men,’ except in one scene, has any other merit in any 
remarkable degree than the composer’s effort (sic) to use 
or make gypsy tunes.’’ Its plot is termed *‘ brutal,” ‘* pue- 
rile” and “dull’’; its music is merely ‘“‘light, taking 
melodies rather prettily accompanied ’”’; and ‘** as a work of 
art... itis naught.’? Later, the same paper says 
that the music of ‘‘ Carmen” is of ‘* that aimless, formless 
sort which makes no clear impression, and is only at times 
above the level of opera bouffe.’?’ The J'ribune censor, 
even, fiuds that Bizet’s masterpiece “‘ hesitates vetween the 
‘Lohengrin’ and ‘La Belle Helene,’ .. . a strange 
medley of new things and old, rare beauties and hack- 
neyed, theatrical effects, the finest sentiment and the 
jingle of empty tunes.”” ‘These ideas are, however, atoned 
for later by some juster and firm expressions appraising 
the score in another vein. The Evening Post finds ‘a 
trivial spirit running throughout the work which is in- 
compauble with so serious a subject,’’ and declares that 
the air, *‘ ‘Je dis que rien’ for Micuela seems to have been 
dropped as a precious stone amid a modsaic of common 
metal,” while ‘‘ Bizet’s music fails to convey the passion 
of the chief characters.’’ How goes that for insigut into 
sucha third act? ‘I'he Sun printed a short, admirable and 
careful notice, 

One journal is talking of the Philharmonics and of sym- 
phony concerts generally, It laments their number because 
‘there is not in New York, hardly in any city (sic) a public 
of classical music lovers sufficiently large to support two 
series of classical concerts.” . . . H’m—perhaps this 
anxious critic in 1878 may be said to save himself harmless 
by the use of that word “classical” in an elastic sense. 
Otherwise he is a rash censor, indeed, private financial 
exigencies of societies now, to the contrary. 

It isa curious commentary on the approval, not mere 
toleration of applause ad libitum during the performance 
of an opera to find even the 7ribune surprised during a 
“Faust”? performance as a ‘characteristic of our cold, 
and we might almost say uncivil, fashionable audiences 
that the popular tenor was allowed to go through the 
whole first act without the slightest sign of recoygnitioff.”’ 
This does not mean a greeting. ‘There was no interrup- 
tion of the music by that ill timed applause with ditliculty 
suppressed, as our audiences learned better taste. One 
cannot fancy that “J. R. G. H,’”’ wrote himself down as 
thus surprised and grieved. 

What would have been thought of the coming years of 
Wagnerian singing and of Wagner opera and music-drama, 
of the Wagnerism mania which affected even Society, and 
ruled with a high hand the ancient Metropolitan? For 
The Sun finds that “truly the Wagnerian planet rides 
highin the musical firmament,’ with that most sporadic 
effort ata “season” in 1877, Therein, by the way, comes the 
“Flying Dutchman,” into the first act of which, according 
to the same page, with regretted “ dullness’? Wagner has 
“‘worked some of his most cheerless music.” ‘The Times 
thinks that ‘‘ Rienzi’ contains ‘‘ much that is beautiful 
and impressive and little that is dull,’’ . « while ‘ the 
first three acts do not include a meaningless or inharmoni- 
ous measure,”’ and it fixes ‘‘‘ Rienzi’s’ . pretty dur- 
able popularity.”” The World wrote judiciously of the 
score in its relations to the composer’s riper works. 

Let us proceed. And so a large audience in the Academy 
were *‘ melted to tears”? by Mme. Marie Roze’s singing of 
thesentimental aria—‘‘ O, mio Fernando !”’ was it ? She was, 
like Queen Gertrude, a ‘‘ pretty lady,’? and possessed a 
warm mezzo voice and considerable temperament. But a 
flood of tears, idle tears, over her fourth act of ‘‘ La Favo- 
rita’? Well, it is possible, but one doubts. The Herald, 
in a long notice of Balfe’s thin and preteatious **Talis- 
man,’ after some cautious qualifications, declares that 
Balfe has produced an opera “ sufficiently interesting and 
artistic to challenge the most critical interest and to com- 
mand genuine admiration!’ Where is now that flimsy 
work which Mme, Gerster and Campanini saved here by 
one flimsy duet ? 

Tshaikofsky isa “young Russian composer,” justly hailed 
by one writer, on the strength of his Third Symphony, 
“most original and promising.’”’ Well did he fulfill the pre 
diction, But Brahms, ah, Brahms, is (circa 1879) a worse 
rock of offense than he is now to some of New York’s musical 
men! For one of them—again it is the J'imes judge—re- 
sents the “inflicting upon an audience such a composition” 
as—the Symphony in D! He finds the work “ perfectly 
clear,” by the by, and “ without a phrase beyond the appre- 
hension of the merest neophyte in music,” and “ simple as 
if written by Haydn ”—yet “dull, duller, dullest” as to all 
movements except the first, which “ continually suggests 
Mendelssohn in his symphonic overtures.” It contains only 
things described as ‘‘ without beauty, meaningless, and to 
be let alone hereafter,” as there is “ enough good music to 
Save the Philharmonic from such desperate expedients.” 


This is, indeed, good, plain, round talk! And so Brahms 
s simple and intelligible as Hadyn, and “like Mendels- 
oon in his ** symphonic overtures’?! We, to-day, would 
4in, like Falstaff’s tailor, have good security for these 
Prouunciamenti, surely. 
. few leaves more and we reach a fresh example of how 
=~ and judgment disposed of things prior to 1880. For 
ti ut paper and time are out! We must wait till another 
int remembering that Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’ is being 
nally rehearsed this week up atthe New Metropolitan, 
&nd forproduction next week here. The dead pax can re- 


bury its dead for a while in the scra 
p-book, Maybe the 
a of even this glance at it is caution to any criticin 
i » 4nd humility as to the permanence of ideas and princi- 
ples ever which he is willing to write and fight. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND submitted to Congress on Mon- 
day of this week a special message on the financial ques- 
tion. Itcalis attention to the fact that there is a threat- 
ening emergency, and he considers it his duty to ask such 
prompt and effective action at the hands of the legislative 
branch as will afford relief and restore confidence in our 
financial soundness. Referring to the plan outlined in his 
annual messege, he says that the situation has been 
changed and additional or different legislation is urgently 
required, He thinks the real trouble that confronts us is 
a lack of confidence, which is ‘‘ widespread and constantly 
increasing,” as tothe “avility or disposition of the Gov- 
ment to pay its obligations in gold.’? Under the present 
difficulties the only way for the Government to get a sup- 
ply of gold is by issuing bonds, and there is much embar- 
rassment in doing this undera law which was designed for 
a condition of things that obtained twenty-five years 
ago. He shows that the issue of $100,000,0006 of bonds the 
past year under the Resumption Act has given only tem- 
porary relief; *‘ The ‘treasury is despoiled of the gold thus 
obtained without canceling a single Government obliga- 
tion and solely for the benefit of those who find profit in 
shipping it abroad or whose fears induce them to hoard it 
at home.’? Where notes are redeemed by the payment of 
gold, they are reissued again and the same process is re- 
peated over and over again. The gold reserve, which it is 
absolutely essential to maintain, has reached such a state 
of diminution that it must be speedily re-enforced. To this 
end he suggests that the Secretary of the Treasury be au- 
‘thorized to issue bonds to maintain the gold reserveand to 
redeem and cancel United States legal-tender notes and 

Treasury notcs issued for the purchase of silver. He 
proposes that the principal and interest of these bonds 
should be payablein gold, that they should be allowed 
torun fifty years, that they be issued in denominations of 
twenty and fifty dollars and their multiples, and that they 
beur interest at a rate not exceeding three per cent. per 
annum, He makes the additional sugyestions that Na- 
tional banksshould not be allowed totake out circulating 
notes of a less denomination than ten dollars and that the 
duties on imports should be made payable in gold. He 
confesses in his conclusion his reluctauceto issuing more 
bonds under present circumstances with no better results 
than have followed previous issues; but he expresses his 
determination to leave nothing undone “ which furnishes 

a hope for improving the situation or checking asuspicion 

of our disinclination or disability to meet with the strict- 

est honor every national obligation.” Mr. Springer has in- 
troduced in the House a financial bill embodying the Pres- 
ident’s suggestions. 





...-The Brooklyn strike is practically over. The com- 
panies have had full protection from the militia and have 
increased the number of cars run until, by the first of this 
week, most of the lines were in pretty good trim. The 
latter part of the week the rioters confined themselves 
chiefly to cutting the wires, and thus interfering with the 
running of the cars. A short and partial strike of the 
linemen threatened at first to make thisa serious affair, 
but other men were secured und the repairs were in most 
cases made very easily, There were a number of conflicts 
between the soldlers and the rioters, who, however, were 
in most cases sympathizers with the strike, rather than 
strikers themselves. In several instances there were 
bayonet charges which drove the crowds back, with injury 
to a good many individuals. There were also some 
volleys fired and several persons were wounded, tho 
only one person was killed, and he, it was claimed, a spec- 
tator on the roof of a house. The mob was exceedingly 
exasperating, and a number of the soldiers received scalp 
and other wounds from stones and various missiles, while 
there were not a few shots from houses: yet the best of 
order was maintained. The State Boardof Arbitration 
met at Albany and made a special report to the Leyisla- 
ture, in which they announced their efforts to secure an 
arrangement, and urged that the provisions of the ten- 
hour law should be rigidly enforced. Considerable excite- 
ment was aroused by a mandamus issued by Judge Gaynor 
ordering the roads to show cause why they should not op- 
erate their lines to the full or forfeit their charter. The 
mandamus was, however, made alternate instead of per- 
emptory, which gave the roads twenty days. During that 
time they affirm that they can secure enough men for 
their full service. Popular opinion continues to be with 
the employés, altho the rioting is universally condemued. 
and condemnation of the roads for illegal and oppressive 
action is heard on every side. It is commented upon by 
many that by far the great body of the strikers were 
strictly orderly. 


....Mr. Platt gained another victory last week in the 
election of Mr. Lauterbach as permanent Chairman of 
the Republican County Committee. It was stated that he 
made overtures to Mayor Strong to suggest a compromise 
candidate; but Mr. Strong expressed his decided preference 
for Mr. Brookfield, and would enter into no arrangements 
of any kind with Mr. Piatt. At Albany Governor Morton 
has announced himself as heartily in favor of the appoint- 
ment by Mayor Strong of the commission to reorganize 
the Police Department. It is claimed also, that to give this 
appointment to the Governor is unconstitutional, inas- 
much as it violates the principle of home rule for cities. 
The Power-of-Removal bill was passed by the Assembly 
and sent to the Senate, where it has been amended, so as 
to give the Mayor six months instead of four in which to 
muke changes, and also to limit the right to Mayors elected 
fora full term. Action in the Senate has been delayed ; 
but it is expected that the Assembly will indorse the 
amendments. The Platt men have tried to make it ap- 
pear that these are concessions to Mayor Strong; but he 
indignantly repudiates that statement. Arrangements 
are completed for public meetings to oppose the boss rule 
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of Mr. Platt and his efforts to hinder genuine reform 
legislation. Meanwhile Mr. Platt continues to publish 
interviews, in which he claims that he is heartily in favor 
of reform, and that all the trouble is due to the unreason- 
ableness of Dr. Parkhurst, the Committee of Seventy, the 


the Good Government Clubs, and the reform element gen- 
erally, 


....In Congress the Urgent Deficiency bill, the Indian 
Appropriations, and the Gettysburg National Park bills 
and the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill, have been passed. 
There has been much discussion in the Senate on the Nicara- 
gua Canal bill, which was passed, and on the resolutions 
indorsing President Cleveland’s Hawaiian policy, which 
were finally adopted by a vote of 24 to 22, after some very 
severe speeches by the Republicans. 


..-.Additional United States Senators have been elected 
as follows: California, Geo. C. Perkins, re elected; Tennes- 
see, Isham G. Harris, re elected; Iilinois, Shelby M. Cul- 
lom, re-elected; South Dakota, Senator Pettigrew, re- 
elected ; Kansas, Lucien Baker; Texas, Horace Chilton; 
Wyoming, Francis E. Warren, long term, and Clarence D, 
Clark, short term; West Virginia, S. B. Elkins; Minne- 
sota, Governor Nelson. 


...-The third trial in the suit of Laidlaw against Rus- 
sell Sage for injuries at the time of the bomb throwing by 
Norcross resulted in a disagreement of the jury. Joseph 
H. Choate, Laidlaw’s lawyer, says that he will push the 
suit. 


-.--One of the suits in regard to the income tax has been 
decided in favor of its constitutionality. 


----The distress in Nebraska is reported not to be as 
great as has been represented. 


FOREIGN. 

....A dispute has arisen between Mexico and Guatemala 
over the boundary question, and the war fever has arisen 
quite high. The difficultyis in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of the treaty of 1882, Mexico, especially, is pushing 
the preparation of arms and ammunition. There is con- 
siderable jealousy of Guatemala on the part of the other 
Central American States, so that they will not probably 
give her assistance. 


....In England there has been another Conservative 
election victory, and Mr. Redmond, the leader of the Par- 
nellites, has announced that he will go back to Parliament 
determined to defeat the Government. Lord Salisbury 
bas issued a circular calling upon the Conservatives to be 
present at the opening of Parliament, on account of the 
nature of the business to come before them. 


...-The news in regard to the landing of the Japanese 
near Wei-Hai-Wei has been fully confirmed. There have 
been fears of a Chinese uprising in Che-fu, and of danger 
to the foreigners resident there. News from Che-fu direct, 
however, indicates that all are safe. It is also reported 
that there has been fighting at Hai Cheng, resulting in the 
defeat of the Chinese. 


....M. Bourgeois, after various efforts to form a Cabinet, 
finally gaveitup. President Faure then called upon M, 
Ribot and he at last succeeded, tho with some difficulty, in 
arranging a Cabinet containing the names of no men who 
have been prominent in the French Government. 


....There are indications of an uprising in Macedonia, 
and of intentions on the part of Greece, Servia and Bul- 
garia to press for a division of what remains of European 
Turkey. Additional information has come from Persia, 
corroborating the stories about the Armenian massacres. 


....There has been a crisis in Argentina. The Cabinet 
and then the President resigned, and the Vice President 
assumed the Presidency, without any manifestation of 
disturbance. 


_....The financial situation in Newfoundland grows 
worse, and the proposition for federation with Canada is 
being earnestly and favorably discussed. 


....M. de Giers, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
died at St. Petersburg January 26th. He has been in feeble 
health for some time. 


....It appears that the Royalist revolt in Honolulu 
included a plot to blow up the Government buildings with 
dynamite. 


....Lord Randolph Churchill died January 24th. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


1 pon’r approve of Sunday opening of saloons. Idon’t know 
why we should give any business a monopoly of the time; banks 
and stores don't have it. I would advise that law is law ; justice 
is law executed, Would you legalize robbery after 2 o'clock, 
Pp. M.? Tocompromise with that which enslaves our children's 
children issin.”—Ex-Postmaster-General J AMES. 





....The duty at this juncture of the Chrictian churches and of 
all organizations enlisted for the promotion of temperance and 
the preservation of law and order is clear and unmistakable, It 
is to fight this proposed Sunday opening measure with all the 
powers they have at command and tothe bitter end. It will be 
a dark and shameful day for this metropolis if this surrender is 
made to the grogshops.—Christian Work. 


....The true course, therefore, for Democratic Congressmen 
who have hoped to redeem the fortunes of their party by the 
enactment of a conservative revision of our currency arrange- 


sis to plainly confess that neithertime nor party condi- 
= admit - the realization of their purpose, and not to make a 
display of desperation by becoming parties to a measure that 
would brand their party with the lack alike of brains and prin- 
ciple.—Journal of Commerce. 


wees We are — pag ae al 
he saloons for beer for ° ; 
fe mentee that this is the only way in which any reputable class 
violates our present Sunday laws. We do not believe — a = 
jority of our citizeasare in favor of open bar-rooms Ses lo 
and ioafing during auy part of Sunday. We are certa _ tha < 
churches--Catholic as well as Protestant—would join in an un- 
ending fight against such an evil.—The Outlook. 
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GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. 


Wy is it that so many people are more anxious to be 
manly than to be godly? Is the pattern that we set 
up for ourselves when we say, ‘‘ Be a man,” more noble, 
more attractive than that when we say, ‘‘ Be like God”? 

If so, it isso only to the atheist, who says there is no 
God. To him Man is the highest pattern there is, To 
him there can be no higher achievement than to be 
manly. 

The atheist says that men have invented God, that men 
have wanted some supernatural explanation of what they 
do not understand, and so have imagined supernatural 
beings, one or more, whom they call gods, who are sup- 
posed to rule the universe. The Christian’s God, accord- 
ing to him, is but the Christian’s invention, his idea of 
what a being ought to be whorules the world. If the 
gods of paganism are cruel, vindictive, lustful, it is be- 
cause their creators’ ideals could ascend no higher ; if a 
God be holy and merciful, it is because such is the ideal 
of the priests who imagine him ; for, says the atheist, 
‘*an honest God is the noblest work of man.” 

It is more than that. There must have been a God to 
explain the existence of this orderly universe. But let 
us suppose itso; for even if there were no God what 
we call God is the highest ideal which our minds can 
conceive, something far above any man as known to us, 
What is the effect upon man of constructing noble 

works? How is an artist’s taste for beauty, his love of 
it, affected by the effort to create an ideal beauty far 
above what he ever met in real life? God is,on the 
theory of skepticism, only the production of the race in 
its reaching out after a power which might explain 
Nature. We are supposed to contrive a being to do what 
we cannot do, to control what we cannot control 
to know what we cannot know, to arrange what we 
cannot arrange, to punish what we cannot punish, and 
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to reward what we cannot reward. All ‘the limitless, 
the grand, the mighty, the wise, the just that we can 
conceive ; all the passionateness of human love of right 
and hate of wrong, we make infinite, changeless and 
potent inGod. We combine him, says the skeptic, as a 
vast concrete out of our own best parts glorified, and 
then we worshiphim. Allow, if you please, that he is 
a human creation, yet even so he is the best that hu- 
manity can create, and made a power to reward success 
and punish failure in attaining likeness to our own ideal. 
That is an ideal to follow. It is nobler to seek such 
godlikeness than mere manliness. That man is not most 
enslaved but most manly who keeps such a loftiest ideal 
of manliness ever before his thoughts, and who gives it 
authority and sanction by calling it God, by believing in 
it as God—the God whom his nature and his reason de- 
mand; and who then hears a voice saying, not, Follow 
the voice of the popular will, what the law of the duelist 
may call manly, but that voice which cries, ‘‘ Be ye per- 
fect, even as your Father which is in Heaven is perfect. e 


_ 


OUR NATIONAL FINANCES. 





THE President has not roused himself too soon to the 
danger threatening our national finances. Prudent finan- 
ciers and business men have long foreseen it and trem- 
bled with apprehensior, Congress has apparently not 
seen it, or if it has seen it, awaits it with an indiffer- 
ence which is exasperating to the patriotic. 

What is the trouble? A very simple one on its face. 
The revenues of the Government are not equal to its 
expenditures, When Congress revi‘ed the custums du- 
ties it revised them not wisely but too much. It cut 
down the revenues below the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment, and attempted to piece out with the income 
tax. Any business man would say that the remedy when 
expenses become greater than receipts, is either toincrease 
the receipts or lower the expenses, Any other course he 
would see mustendin bankruptcy. Last year the deficien- 
cy amounted to $70,000,000, Five months of the new 
revenue law shows a deficit of nearly $45,000,000 addi- 
tional. Now this makes a very clear issue. We are 
either spending too much money, or receiving too little. 
Probably we cannot save much inthe way of expense. 
What then is left, but to get more income, Mr. Wilson, 
author of the new Tariff, said,on Saturday that nochange 
in the Tariff is necessary. ‘* Even now,” he observed, 
‘* we are moving toward asurplus.” If this be so, then 
the surplus must lie in the region of bankruptcy. He 
has the notion, which the President and Secretary Car- 
lisle appear to share, that the condition of the currency 
is the source of our woes, and that if Congress can only 
be induced to that tinker system and allow the issue of 
additional bonds all will come right. Our gold 
reserve is threatened with extinctior. In ‘about a 
year $116,000,000 which has  bcen poured into 
it from the sale of bonds has _ disappeared 
and more must be got speedily, or gold will ¢ metoa 
premium, the Treasury must confess thatit cannot redeem 
its promises, and we shall be practically on a silver 
basis. Anybody can see this, and everybody knows pcr- 
fecily well that here is an immediate emergency which 
requires immediate action. We must sell more bonds to 
get more gold, and the President is right in urging by 
special message that Congress pass a law providing a 
better system of borrowing than that contrived for the 
conditions of twenty-five years ago. For this purpose the 
Secretary of the Treasury should be allowed to issue not 
exceeding $500,000,000 of bonds, payable, principal and 
interest, in gold, at not over 3 per cent., to run not less 
than ten nor more than twenty years, the right of re- 
demption of $100,000,000 a year to be reserved to the 
Government after ten years, and the bonds to be of 
various denominations, from $10, $20, $50, etc., up to 
$10,000. 

This, we say, is the duty of the hour, the first, most 
pressing, most imperative duty. To disregard it would 
be simple madness. It can be done in a few hours if 
Congress were ready and anxious to save our national 
credit. The President has laid the responsibility for 
such a measure of relief where it belongs, where the 
country has laid it—on Congress, Only a few weeks of 
the session remain, If they go by without action the Fif- 
ty-third Congress will pass down to history as the worst 

the country ever had, and the Democratic Party out of 
power for a long period. 

We cannot, of course, go on borrowing forever. We 
must borrow in the present emergency ; but we ought to 
plan at once for larger income, no matter what the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or the author of the Wilson 
Tariff, or the President himself may say about future 
prospects. It is possible that they are right, and that we 
shall have, sooner or later, sufficient income under the 
Tariff laws as they are. But we are not sure of it. The 
Treasury has not been managed wisely. We have little 
confidence in Mr, Carlisle’s financial statesmanship. We 
cannot safely rest on the predictions in which the Ad- 
ministration indulge. They gave us a forecast when 
they gave us the new Tariff; but the results have not 
proved them good prophets. Let us have suitable pro- 
visions for more income as soon as possible. If the rev- 
enues become too large it will be easy enough to cut 

them down. 
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IS THE EASTERN QUESTION TO BE REVIVED? 


THE situation in Turkey may be briefly summed up as 
follows: The investigation commission, notwithstanding 
the snow, has arrived at Moosh. The Court of Appeals 
at Constantinople has confirmed the decision of the local 
court at Erzingan, condemning a large number of Arme- 
nians in the Moosh region to death and sentencing over 
thirty others to various terms of imprisonment, 
Less definite than these statements, and yet not less sig- 
nificant are the rumors with regard to Macedonia and 
attendant surmises that there is every probability that 
the Eastern question will be revived in its most serious 
form, Ever since the Russc-Turkish war there has been 
a constant state of unrest in the European possessions of 
the Sultan. Albanians, Bulgarians and Greeks have 
everywhere been on the eve of disturbance. The Alba- 
nians have seemed to feel that the last vestige of Moslem 
hold upon Europe depended upon them, and they have 
put forth every effort to strengthen that hold after true 
Moslem fashion. Report after repcrt has come of con- 
flict in Yanina and vicinity ; there has been constant op- 
pression and persecution of Bulgarians and Greeks and 
counter resistance on their part. The Government has 
hitherto succeeded in general in keeping the peace, but 
now that the eastern section of the Empire is so much 
disturbed it appears as if Greece, Servia and Bulgaria 
were coming to the conclusion that the time has arrived 
for them to secure anything that they can for them- 
selver, 

The situation is essentially different from what it is in 
Armenia, and in many respects not unlike what it was 
in Bulgaria. The population, except along the borders 
of the Adriatic (Albania proper), and in the Rhodope 
Mountains on the southern border of Eastern Rumelia, 
is almost entirely Christian, the Albanians and Pomaks 
being Moslem. The central section, from Servia down 
tothe Aigean at Salonica, including Monastir, Uskup, 
and Seres, is chiefly Christian—Bulgarian in the north 
and Greek inthe south. Along the border of the Mar- 
mora, from Kavalato Rodosto and noith to Adrianople 
there are comparatively few Bulgarians, but a consider- 
able number of Greeks and Armenians, while the moun- 
tuins are held by Pomaks, Bulgarian in race but Moslem 
in religion. Ever since Eastern Rumelia joined Bulgaria 
there has been a strong feeling among the Bulgarians, 
extending from Uskup to Monastir, that they should 
belong to Bulgaria. At the same time Greece has claim- 
ed its right over Salonica, where the population is pre- 
dominantly Greek, and Servia bas felt that she ought to 
extend her borders around Montenegro to the Adri- 
atic, securing a port and including Scutari in Al- 
bania. Throughout this whole section the Sultan’s im- 
mediate authority has not been very strong, except 
through the Albanian chiefs, and they are not and 
never have been the most loyal subjects of the Porte. 
What will bethe immediate result is not entirely evident, 
but according to the dispatches from London and the 
statements in many of the Liberal newspapers it seems 
not improbable that pressure will be brought to bear 
upon the Turkish Government to effect a marked change 
in its Asiatic administration if it wants to retain 
any hold upon Europe. That the greater part of Euro- 
pean Turkey will be divided up between Greece, Bulga- 
ria and Servia is only a matter of time, and of time not 
very remote. Whether the Sultan will hold Constantino 
ple or not will depend very largely upon how he governs 
Asia Minor; and it is reported that the European Govern- 

ments, especially England and Russia, will present the 
matter before him somewhat strongly. 

Meanwhile additional information keeps coming with 
regard to the state of affairs in Eastern Turkey. The 
worst stories at first printed receive constant corrobora- 
tion. The Armenian villages which were destroyed are 
shown to have protested, not against any governmental 
tax, but against the tax which the Kurdish chiefs have 
levied there, just as they have levied in that section and 
in the south for many years. The Turkish soldiers who 
came in nominally for the protection of the villages 
arose in the night and butchered men, women and chil- 
dren, Protest availed nothing. From Persia come re- 
ports of thousands of Armenian refugees fleeing in the 
hope of securing help and sympathy from their fellows 
in that region and the Caucasus. For the next few 
months there will probably be nothing especially done. 
The snows of that region are severe and travel is almost 
impossible. There is a heavy responsibility resting upon 
England and Russia. ‘The task before them is a difficult 
one. An article in another column shows what has been 
done as well as what has been left undone in similar 
circumstances in the past. If international jealousies 
iniervene now as they have heretofore, there will bea 
heavy reckoning some time in the future, 

Our thought; naturally turn to the American mission- 
aries, The only ones with regard to whose safety there 
is any serious question are those in Bitlis. Hitherto they 
have been unmolested, but there have been indications 
that the Government is looking upon them with suspi- 
cion, and not only the Government but the people. If 
so, they need immediate and positive protection from 
this Government. We wish that instructions might go 
immediately from Washington to Consul Jewett to go to 

Bitlis and let the Turkish Government understand that 
the arm of America is long enough to reach clear into 
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the Kurdish mountains and strong enough to hold any 
that may be there. In years past America has accom” 
plished not a little in influence with the Turkish Gov 
ernment. It should hold the vantage ground it has 
gained. The difficulties that have arisen in regard to 
American citizens are not insurmountable. The first 
step should be a definite understanding of this matter. 
The Turkish Government should recognize that Amer- 
ica’s protection of all citizens is firm and decided, and 
at the same time should realize that America has no 
hostility to the Government itself, no desire to. protect 
unworthy men. If this can be secured, we see no rea- 
son why the beneficent influence of America in Turkey 
may not be increased many fold. It depends chiefly 
upon the influences that go forth from our State Depart- 
ment at Washington, 


in 
> 





AN APPEAL FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 


A PETITION has been presented to the Senate at Wash- 
ington, asking that an investigation be made of the con- 
duct of a recent eleciion in a certain State, alleging 
‘fraud, force and intimidation,” affecting the choice of 
members of the State Legislature, and, consequently, of 
Senator of the United States by the Legislature. These 
words, ‘‘ fraud, force and intimidation,” are very famil- 
iar tous. They have been applied almost constantly for 
nearly a generation to the conduct of elections in the 
South. Is this petition, of which we speak, a belated 
Republican appeals alleging that the Negroes were de- 
frauded of their rights? Not atall. Yet it is from the 
South, and from the State which has been noted for its 
**seven ballot-box law” and similar election machinery, 
designed to confuse the Negro voters and keep them 
from gaining the ascendancy to which their numbers 
entitle them. But the petition is not from or in behalf of 
Negro or even Republican voters, nor of the Populistic 
wing of the Democracy, but from the old-line Bourbon 
Democrats. Moreover, it is presented by Senator Butler. 
It is remarkable enough to be quoted here in full: 





“The undersigned respectfully represents that he is a 
citizen of the State of South Carolina, and that at the 
election held in that State on November 6th, 1894, he was 
a candidate for the office of Governor, and was, as he be- 
lieves, defrauded at said election to such an extent as to 
deprive him of said office; that members of the General 
Assembly were elected at the same election who have re- 
cently elected B. R. Tillman a United States Senator; 
that thousands of voters were prevented from casting their 
ballots at said election by reason of fraud, force and intimi- 
dation; that thousands of ballots were thrown out or de- 
stroyed, and in many instances other ballots were substi- 
tuted for them by managers and other persons; that the 
Constitutions of the United States and of the State of 
South Carolina and the laws passed pursuant thereto were 
utterly disregarded; that these frauds were committed 
under the direction of Benjamin R. Tillman, then Gov- 
ernor of said State, and of the Hon. John L. M. Irby, Chair- 
man of the State Executive Committee, who is a member 
of your honorable body. 

** Wherefore your petitioner prays that a committee may 
be appointed by your honorable body charged with exam- 
ining into the conduct of said election, with power to send 
for persons and papers, and on the coming in of the report 
of said committee that such action may be taken in the 
premises as the report will justify.” 

The petitioner is Mr. Sampson Pope, the Bourbon Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Governor in the last election. 
‘Fraud, force and intimidation” is what he charges ; 
ballots cast but not counted ; ballots changed after they 
had been voted ; constitution and laws violated; wrong 
results declared ; this is the substance of his petition. 

We do not condemn his appeal ; we do not say it ought 
not tobe made; we simply say that at last the biter has 
been bitten. Who was it that devised and put into suc- 
cessful practice the system of ‘‘ fraud, force and intimi- 
dation”? The very same party that is now crying out 
against it. They used it for their own purpose against 
the black voters. They practically destroyed the Repub- 
lican Party in the State by defrauding it of its rights. 
After it had ceased to be dangerous, a division came in 
the ranks of the Democracy, for it is inevitable that 
there shall be at least two parties ; and now they charge 
the stronger wing or faction with using the club which 
they together had prepared for another party, over the 
head of the original, simon-pure Democracy. How true 
it is that curses come home to roost! Fraud is short- 
sighted. It can see the present only ; it knows naught 
of the future. Deceit begets deceit; deceivers become 
the deceived, and it is only when the tables are turned 
that the heinousness of it is perceived. 

We hear little now against the bugbear of Federal 
interference. In the days when our protests against 
the fraudulent character of Southern elections were 
strongest, we were told by Senator Butler, Senator 
Hampton and others that the States of the South were 
entirely competent to attend to their own affairs, and 
that hc w they conducted them was no business of ours. 
Here they are ‘how appealing to the United States Senate 
to investigate the late election in South Carolina and as- 
Certain how ‘fraud, force and intimidation” were ex- 
ercised over the casting and counting of ballots. 

We hail with joy the appeal to the Senate, and the 
protests which are being made in Virginia, Alabama 
and Georgia against dishonest elections, It is a most 
hopeful sign, The dangers of dishonest practices are 
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clearly perceived, and we have no fear that appropriate 
remedies, sooner or later, will not be applied. We 
trust that every reasonable encouragement by the 
general public will be given those who have entered 
upon the good work of reform. Every State is inter- 
ested in the efforts of every other State to maintain 
the purity of the franchise—South Carolina in those of 
New York to improve its election laws and punish 
crimes against the ballot, as much as Massachusetts in 
those of Virginia directed to the same end. Great 
advances have been made in Northern States, and 
an era of reform has evidently begun in the South. 


ii 


A NON-CHRISTIAN FIRST-CLASS POWER. 


THERE is one phase of the emergence of Japan which 
has not received the attention which it deserves. It is 
that now for the first time since the fall of the Saracen 
Empire the world sees a first-class power asserting itself 
in the sisterhood of great nations which is not Christian. 

We have so long been in the habit of speaking and 
thinking of civilization as Christian, and of the great 
powers of the world as Christian powers, and of identi- 
fying civilization with Christendom, that it may take us 
a little while to accustom ourselves to the thought, and 
to recognize the fact that here is Japan fairly admitted 
into the sisterhood of great nations, making treaties on 
equal terms with them worthy of their respect, and able 
with army and fleet to maintain her parity with them, 
and yet not Christian, 

Nevertheless the civilization which Japan has accepted 
is wholly the product of Christianity, 1t has been pro- 
duced and perfected by Christian nations. When, in 
1853, Commodore Perry opened Japan, that Empire was 
an absolute nonentity among the nations of the earth, 
Its people had never before seen a ship-of-war. When 
Commodore Perry emptied on shore his shipload of 
presents, and among them the miniature railroad train, 
in their delight the people would straddle across the 
cars and sit down on them, crazy to get a ride on 
the train, where they could not get in, along the 
little track, There came a craze for everything foreign ; 
they called for teachers from America and Europe ; 
they sent their young men and young women by the 
scores to be educated here, and did not stop in affright 
as China did after making the same beginning. It is 
amazing what a revolution has been made in the whole 
habit of the thoughts of the people in a generation. It 
is enough to give serious thought to people that make 
so much of the influence of heredity on habits of thought. 
In these few years we have seen old prejudices dissolved, 
old civilization utterly discarded, and a Christian civili- 
zation adopted in its place. Japan has a constitutional 
monarch, with a Parliament and representative ministry 
like Great Britain. It has as large a railroad system in 
proportion to its territory as the United States; it has 
quite as good a school system, reaching from the kinder- 
garten to the university ; its post-office department is ad- 
mirably conducted, and everybody now knows that its 
military affairs are managed with great wisdom and 
patriotism and honesty, If ever there was a nation 
enthusiastically patriotic it is Japan. It has the Red 
Cross attachment to its military service under the Ge- 
neva rules and under the sanction of the laws of the 
Empire—something that we cannot boast of in the United 
States. Its students of philosophy and science and med- 
icine rank with the best, and we see all the enthusiasm 
and devotion which belong to the birth of a new nation. 

But not a Christian nation. Ten years ago our mis- 
sionaries were saying that it looked as if Japan would 
become Christian before the end of the century. But 
there came a chilling frost ; and for the last two or three 
years there has been very little advance in the number 
of converts. ‘They have done well that they have held 
theirown. There has grown up with the patriotism a 
feeling of pride, not to say vanity, which has made the 
Japanese say that now they have learned all the West 
has to teach, and that they will develop hereafter along 
their own lines; that if they can they will reform the old 
Buddhism of their common people or the Confucianism 
or Shintoism of the upper classes, making of it a purer and 
a better faith which shall absorb all the ethical teachings 
of Christianity, very much as the Brahmo-Somaj has at- 
tempted to reform the old Brahminism of India. 

What the result will’be we cannot yet tell, except that 
we believe that our Christian faith has the Spirit of God 
with it and will prevail. But meanwhile for some years 
to come we shall see the great experiment tried of a great 
nation which does not profess to be Christian, whose re- 
ligion is becoming simply a system of ethics, We shall 
learn how thoroughly a Christian civilization can be 
ingrafted on « non-Christian or a pagan faith, And if, 
as now seems probable, China shall feel the impulse 
which Japan has given to her, and shall herself speedily 
accept the Christian civilization of the West, there may 
be two such powers a generation hence. 

We believe that our Christian missionaries have for the 
most part acted very wisely in Japan in that they have 
taken pains not to antagonize the Japanese national 
feeling ; and it may even be a question now, or very soon, 
whether in the interests of Christianity itself the foreign 
missionary force there should not be reduced. It is greatly 
to be hoped that Japan, which has thus far shown itself so 
tolerant of Christianity, even if it has not seized it with 
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the eagerness with which it has adopted our civilization 
may not league patriotism with its native faiths in op 
position to the faith of Jesus Christ. 
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Editorial Notes. 


IN ourissue this week Howard Henderson, D.D., Confed- 
erate Commissioner for the exchange of prisoners, gives au 
article which will be of absorbing interest to any who had 
friends who were prisoners at Andersonville or Cahaba; 
Joaquin Miller writes a charming letter from Hawaii; a 
competent student of American history enumerates the 
Turkish massacres of the century; Prof. Henry A. Frink 
contrasts the Northern and the Southern student con- 
science, to the disadvantage of the former; Pres. C. F. 
Thwing concludes his paper on the ethical and the reli- 
gious in the college ; the Rev. E. B. McClintock describes 
the present working of the Dispensary law in South Caro- 
lina ; Janet Jennings’s Washington Letter treats especial- 
ly of foreign ambassadors and ministers; a correspondent 
gives an account of the Indian Conference at Washington; 
Miss S. A. Walker provides art notes from New York; 
Prof. Frank H. Foster tells of the work of the University 
of California; J. H. De Forest, D.D., shows what has been 
the history of mission work in Japan during the last year ; 
W. H. Roberts, D.D., discusses the relation of men to the 
Church, and M, E, Bamford and Charles H. Shinn give 
information on Californian agriculture. There are poems 
by Edith M. Thomas, Ella Wheeler Wilcox and James 
Riley ; and stories by S. G. W. Benjamin, W. Thomson 
and A, Hingst. 








Dr. ROBERTS opens inourcolumns this week what prom- 
ises to be a very interesting and important discussion con- 
cerning the relative number of men and women in the 
Church. He makes reference to the Congregational statis- 
tics, and has also gathered some of his own for Presbyte- 
rian congregations in Philadelphia. We beg to call his 
attention to the fact that the Friends annually report the 
number of male and female members, and that the United 
Presbyterian Church has recently taken special statistics 
of the sexes in its church membership, and finds that 39,2 
are male and 60.8 female members. The results among the 
Friends are much more favorable to the male members. It 
would be interesting to know whether the equal rights 
of the sexes among the Friends, so long recognized, has 
been a factor in shaping this result. Probably there 
is more hesitation on the part of men who believe 
in the verities of religion and are devout in ev- 
ery way to take upon themselves the vows of church 
membership than among women Mayor Strong, of 
this city, told a deputation last week who spoke 
of him asa communicant, that he was not a communicant, 
but that he had always attended church from the time he 
was five years old, going as long as his mother lived with 
her. He still goes regularly with his wife, who is a com- 
municant, and his children are communicants. He was, 
he thought, as devout and regular in bis attendance as any 
of the women or ministers before him ; but somehow he 
had never felt like enrolling himself as a church member. 
We have no doubt that there are manysuch men who are 
counted as adherents. Why they do not become communi- 
cants is a question which the Church ought carefully to 
investigate. Certainly the duty of men in this matter is 
as urgent as the duty of women; and we do not like that 
condition of things which is indicated by the paraphrase of 
the lines of a hymn: 

“Shall women bear the cross alone 
And all the men go free ?”’ 


A CERTAIN Protestant bishop characterizes the proposal 
to tax church property as ‘‘atheistic.” If it is, then those 
who are opposed to support of the Church by the State 
must be atheistic. Exemption from taxation is a price 
paid by the State to the Church, and those who defend it 
do so on the ground that the Church does a service to the 
State by improving society, increasing the number of hon- 
est, law-abiding citizens, and decreasing the number of 
criminals and paupers. They acknowledge the compensa- 
tion from the State and justify the taking of it as a quid 
pro quo, To us itis logically indefensible, where we have 
a free Church in a free State. The Church ought to ask 
no such special favor. Its aim is to make men better and 
to do all the good it can. This isin pursuance of the con- 
scientious conviction that duty to God and man requires 
this measure of service, and that it ought to be rendered 
whether the State assists, opposes, or takes a neutral 
ground. Weare satisfied in this country that it is for the 
good of the Church as well as of the State that the 
two should be separate, each occupying its own 
peculiar sphere, and that the Church being a voluntary 
organization, instituted for none of the purposes for which 
the State is organized, should pay its own way. It does not 
pay its own way, if the State releases it from the obliga- 
tions which all other property holders must assume. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are virtually paid by the 
State annually to the Church, in the form of unassessed 
taxes. Isthisright? Is this fair to taxpayers not person- 
ally interested in churches? Does it not compel them to 
pay something every year that they would not have to pay 
if so much Church property were not exempted? Itissim- 
ply a relic of the State Church system, and it is no more 
atheistic to oppose it than it would be to oppose annual 
appropriations from the public treasury for the direct sup- 
port of the ministry. The Baptists are largely in favor of 
doing away with this unequal and partial discrimination, 
and they are not atheists, Itis not a question of religious 
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belief or unbelief, but of entire separation of Church and 
State, and atrict justice to all taxpayers. 





WITH all the talking that has been had about the pro- 
vincial system in the Episcopal Church in this country, 
and the desirability of having Archbishops, the plan is 
very slow in materializing. Just now the Maryland dio- 
cese has the matter up with a good deal of earnestness, and 
it is proposed to create a diocese with Washington as its 
center, and that the Bishop of Washington shall have the 
title of Primus of the American Protestant Fpiscopal 
Church. Many arguments have been given whythis should 
be done; but it appears to us that those arguments gener- 
ally resolve themselves into a desire for the enlargement of 
digvity and title, for larger display of what used to be 
called honorificabilitudivity. To us it seems that the 
grading of bishops into a superior and an inferior order is 
really less dignified, less essentially stately than the plan 
which gives them equal authority and thesame title. We 
suppose the name Primus for the prelate of Washington is 
proposed so as to ajlow other archbishops who would be 
subordinate to the Primus, giving three grades of bishops. 
It is alsoa question whether Washington is the best seat 
for a Primus, ifa Primus there must be. But this is one 
of those things which interest only those who care for such 
things. 


CERTAIN legislators iu Oregon and Nebraska think the 
residecce in this country of Archbishop Satolli, an alien 
ecclesiustic, dangerous to our iustitutions; and they want 
their respective State Legislatures to ask Congress to send 
him back whence he came. There isa law on our Statute 
Book which might be slightly amended so as to avail for 
this purpose. It is known as the Geary Law. It applies 
only to Chinese laborers ; but it can be made to include 
also Italian ecclesiastics. It is, as we all know, a pretty 
effective law. It provides for the arrest of any Chinaman 
who has not a certificate of registration, and requires his 
deportation, if he cannot show any right to remain. 
Amend this law so that it will apply to Roman Catholics 
from abroad, and then we shall have astatute of which 
Americans who think that America was intended for 
American Protestants and nobody else will be proud. 
Satolli is an alien. What is an alien? An alien isa 
Chinaman ora foreign ecclesiastic. The former wants to 
rob our indigenovs laboring men of their living; the alien 
Jesuit (all Catholics are Jesuits, and all Jesuits are op- 
posed to all forms of Constitutional liberty) wants to un- 
dermine our social and democratic institutions, and make 
usallslaves to the Pope. No doubt this Satolli is already 
at work secretly at the corner stone of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington (what else is he there for?) and has conceived a 
plot compared with which the Gunpowder Plot was mere 
boy’s play. It is awful! And worse yet, who knows—for 
Jesuits can do anything—if he is not at the bottom of our 
financial difficulty ? Our gold is going abroad—how much 
of itin the form of Peter’s Pence ?—and we cannot sell our 
bonds fast enough to keepup the supply. Who knows 
that heis not in league with foreign powers, aud carry- 
ing out with a bold but secret hand a gigantic conspiracy 
to ruin our Government, in order that he may erect on the 
ruins a government of the Pope by the Pope and for the 
Pope? If this isso, the sooner we get such a man out of 
the country the better. It these prove to be mere imagin- 
ings, not capable of proof, as we suspect, we humbly sug 
gest that we had better leave Satolli alone. 

THE article by Dr. De Forest in our mission columns on 
“Japan in 1894’’ has the great merit of directness and is 
instructive and suggestive. Itis a question of the utmost 
seriousness in the history of missions why it is that while 
up to five years ago enthusiastic missionaries were pre- 
dicting that the beginning of the new century would see 
Japan a Christian nation the number of Protestant bap- 
tisms suddenly fell off from five thousand a year to one fifth 
of that number, and the last year may even register a de- 
crease in statistics. The explanation which Dr. De Forest 
gives is based on the growing national self consciousness 
and self-dependenco of the Japanese nation who have now 
learned, they think, what they need to learn from foreign 
nations and who look with suspicion on foreiguers work- 
ing in their midst. This cannot be helped, but there are 
causes which show error on our side, as implied in the 
words: 


“The unwise and, in some cases, unjust criticism of mission- 
aries; the discovery of gross immoralities and the social and 
political corruption that exists in all the great centers of Chris- 
tendom; the seeming political injustice of the West toward the 
weaker nations of the East; the knowiedge slowly gained that 
Christ’s Church is almost hopelessly divided and that Japan has 
been used as a kind of dumping ground for missionaries of every 
sect ; the consequent incompetence, mistakes and waste of forces 
in the missionary body—these are, in the main, the causes 
that stand across the path of the past and future success of 
missions * 

These are words of the utmost seriousness. We as Chris- 
tians cannot immediately put a stop to all corruption 
and crime in our great cities at home which area stum- 
bling block to the Japanese; but it does seem asif our 
missionary societies could well lay to heart the lesson and 
the warning in reference both to the character of their 
missionaries and the schismatic divisions which they rep- 
resent. It is not important now to havea large body of 
missionaries in Japan. That might doa great deal more 
harm than good. Only men of the highest character for 
intelligence and wisdom, men who would be leaders at 
home, should be sent to Japan. If there are any there who 
are 80 unwise as to have made the criticisms referred to 
they had better be recalled. We need men there who will 


have confidence in the Jupanese, men who will not be dic- 
tating to them, who will be leading them into better ways 
rather than abusing them for their evil ways, men after the 
pattern of good Dr. Verbeck, Dr. Hepburn and Dr. Brown. 
Then it would be quite possible from the standpoint of 
Christianity, if not of sectarianism, for our missionaries 
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in Japan to unite their forces. As Dr. De Forest so 
well says, it is of no use to lay this recent lack of success 
to “the Devil, or to original sin, or to the natural inability 
of the native heart to understand the Atonement.” A 
reverent study of the philosophy of missions is of prime 
importance in our churches, and especially to those who 
are conducting our mission work. 





BisHoP H. M. TuRNER, of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, publishes in The Atlanta Constitution a long 
letter addressed to the colored people of the United States, 
which is as vigorously written as anything that he ever 
printed, and characteristically marked by a mixture of 
good sense and bad. His purpose is to encourage the colored 
people of the country to contribute to the Negro exhibitin 
the Exposition to be held in Atlanta, It seems that a good 
many Negroes have protested aguinst having anything to 
do with it so long as they cannot visit Atlanta without go- 
ing into “Jim Crow” cars. We hope the time will come 
when the Negroes will not be set off as a caste by them- 
selves; but so long as they are thus set off and are dis- 
criminated against in so many ways, there is es much rea- 
son for having a Negro exhibit at Atlanta as there was for 
a womun’s exhibit in Chicago. We would not advise Ne- 
groes to use railroads any more than they can help, which 
refuse them equal accommodations, for picnics and jol- 
lificitions; but for Negroes to discriminate against 
themselves and deny themselves privileges and oppor- 
tunities for development and for securing credit,. 
on account of the disadvantages they suffer, is far 
from wise; and so we second Bishop Turner’s appeal. 
On the other hand, we can say not a word in favor of his 
proposition, again repeated, to deport hundreds of thou- 
sands or millions of our Negro population to Africa or 
Mexico for the sake of getting easier social conditions. 
And much more do we object to his denunciation of the 
United States Supreme Court for its decision of October 
15th, 1883. A supreme court is bound to decide a constitu- 
tional_question, not by its sense of what the constitution 
ought to be, but of what it is; and we held at the time 
that that decision correctly interpreted the Constitution, 
wrong as the discriminations are which that decision 
allowed to be legal. Bishop Turner assails the eight Su- 
preme Judzes, all bu tone born in the North, who rendered 
that decision, and immortalizes the name of the one, Judge 
Harlan, who dissented, who was born in Kentucky. To 
say that ‘‘on that doleful day the Supreme Court of the 
United States forgot that a just God ruled this universe, 
and declared that the Negro race had no civil rights under 
the General Government” is three-quarters rhetoric, 
and not fact. 


WeEdo not know what will come out of the present 
agitation for the Sunday opening of saloons in this 
city. From the vigorous way in which the Christian 
Church is expressing itself in opposition to it we imagine 
it will not make much progress. A bill with the object in 
view has been introduced at Albany; but there is little 
likelihood that the Legislature will dare to pass it. It may 
result, however, in an improvement of the Excise laws. 
Every body who has examined the system admits that it is 
a wretched, jumbled system, very greatly in need of a 
thorough revision. As it is, the protection it affords 
to the law-abiding element in a city like this is 
very small, and any modification that would be an en- 
croachment upon the rights of the community would 
be the very opposite of improvement. ‘Tho the law 
respecting Sunday closing is extensively disregarded, it 
does have some effect. Those who violate it do so with 
more or less secrecy. The rumshops are not open 4s 
widely and ostentatiously on Sunday as they are on other 
days. We should hail with delight such a state of things 
on otherdays of the week as we have on Sunday. It would 
be an improvement. Certainly the saloon under such con- 
ditions would be shorn of a part of its attractions. It is 
better, we have no donbt, that the law should remain on 
the Statute Book and be violated more or less, as itis, than 
that any compromise with the liquor dealers should be en- 
tered upon which should legalize one hour of Sunday sell- 
ing. 





WHo are the men who ask that the saloons may be open 
every Sunday afternoon and evening ? We must not forget 
that they are not among our noblest and best citizens, that 
their business is not one which makes men better but 
worse, not richer but poorer, not more humane but more 
wicked. These men are claiming the right to open their 
rumshops on Sunday. They have, as a class, no more 
rights than dry-goods dealers or grocers or auctioneers, or 
members of the Stock Exchange, or bankers, or other 
business firms. These do not ask to have the Sunday 
law changed. They are content with it. They are con- 
tent to do legitimate business six days in the week and 
to close their places on Sunday. What the liquor deal- 
ers ask is a special right, an exclusive right, and that, 
too, to conduct a business that ruins tens of thousands 
yearly, bankrupts families, demoralizes young men, 
promotes crime, makes paupers, fills the jails, and 
saddles the community with enormous expenses for 
police courts, jails, almshouses and other charitable 
institutions. We say that such rights should not 
be conceded. We say that rumeellers must submit to the 
same restrictions that men in all other business pursuits 
willingly submit to. Wesay that their demand is an im- 
pertinence, and that it would be both weak and wicked to 
surrender tothem. It is time for bonest and honorable 
citizens to claim some rights for themselves. One of these 
rights unquestionably is a quiet and orderly Sunday. 
They have been remiss in the past in not demanding the 
enforcement of the law; now that their attention has been 
called to it, is the time to insist that all the power vested 
in the municipality shall be exercised to hold the liquor 
dealers to the provisions of the statutes. The liquor deal- 
ers told the Mayor that if every dealer were obliged to close 
on Sunday they would be glad to have itso. The Superin- 
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tendent of Police has said that if the police justices would 
send a number of the arrested liquor dealers to jail, the 
effect would he such that one would not be able to get into 
a saloon on Sunday with a hammer. We are under a re- 
form administration. Let us see if this law cannot be en- 
forced, 





THAT Dr. John Fulton isa purist in style no one will 
question who reads the following from his letter on the 
Church Congress to his paper, The Church Standard: 


“Twenty times by count gentlemen said, ‘in the last analysis.’ 
What is ‘the last analysis’? Forty times gentlemen said, 
‘along these lines.’ What is ‘along the lines’? Sixty times 
they said,‘in touch’ with something or other. A charming 
phrase! As many times they said ‘environment,’ and twice as 
many times ‘development,’ and half as many times ‘inspira- 
tion,’ and « lot of times ‘spiritual uplifting,’ and also the ‘cre- 
denda,’ and ‘catholic.’ Beautiful words! Very beautiful! I 
admire them ‘along the lines.’ There is an inexpressible charm 
about them ‘in the last analysis’! 

* But are we not carrying this thing a little too far? 

* Are there visions about, 
Or is good Yankee English played out ?” 

**T am not sure that I shall be able to make myself understood 

after a few more years, or that [ can understand others. What 
is a ‘live man,’ for instance? Ishe aliving man? Just that 
only? And ‘environment '—is it a man’s overcoat or his under- 
clothes? And when I am ‘in touch’ with you, does it mean that 
*I tickle you, Billy, and you tickle me’? * Along the’ fishing 
‘lines’ or the ‘clothes’ lines? Which, ‘in the last analysis,’ are 
those * lines’? 
Dr. Fulton is not as old as he pretends. He understands 
all these words and phrases perfectly, altho such a one as 
‘‘in the last analysis”’ is affected by people that do not 
know how to make a first analysis, just the persons who 
love to mouth out ‘environment,’ ‘‘ credenda”’ and 
‘‘catholic.” By the way, how about “‘a lot of times ’’? 





Mr. THOMAS C. PLATT has issued what is called a mani- 
festoin which he indicates his policy in the administration 
of theaffairs of the State and cityof New York. Who is 
Thomas C, Platt, that he should declare what shall be 
done at Albany and what shall not be done; what the Re- 
publican Party shall do and what it shall not do? Well, 
he is not Governor of the State, nor Mayor of this city, 
nor an Official of any kind, municipal or otherwise. Heis 
not even an important officer of the Republican Party, 
He bas not been elected by the peopleof the State to 
any responsible position, nor has he been chosen by his 
party to be its leader. Who is Thomas C, Platt? He is not, 
just now, President of the United States—what a pity! 
Only a private citizen who has elected himself to act 
as dictator. He comes forward to lecture Dr. Parkhurst, 
the Committee of Seventy, the Good Government Clubs 
and “‘factious Republicans’’—such men as Cornelius N. 
Bliss, S. V. R. Cruger and General Collis—in a sneering, 
contemptuous manner, and to tell the great public what 
kind of legislation he will permit and what he will not 
permit. Ordinarily, such insolence would be received by 
the public contemptuously. It would be laughed at, but 
otherwise treated with indifference. But in this case it 
seems that members elected by the people to make laws 
for the State, wear the collar of this private citizen, and 
that they have forgotten that they were elected, not by 
Platt, but by the people. This is intolerable. The Re- 
publican Party must put down this dictator, or he will put 
down the Party. Dr. Parkhurst is right; such a man is 
“more objectionable than five Crokers.” The indignation 
at his interference with legislation at Albany is rising, and 
will be expressed in mass meetings. He says they can “ get 
up as many mass meetings as they like,” he is not to be 
moved. Let us see. The servants of the party, elected by 
the popular suffrage, will be compelled to choose finally 
and definitely between him and the public. If they are 
prudent politicians, they will not tempt the power that 
swept Tammany and Hill to destruction to hurl them also 
into oblivion. 





IT needed no prophet to foresee that the strike of the 
Brooklyn trolley men would speedily run its course. It 
has lasted about two weeks, and what is the net result? It 
has cost the city thousands of dollars ; it has required the 
marshaling. of several regiments of State militia at great 
expense; it has almost suspended intercourse between dif- 
ferent parts of the city at a loss which no man can esti- 
mate ; it has deprived the employés of two weeks or more 
of wages; it has deprived the companies of two weeks 
of income and subjected them to losses by injury to their 
lines; it has resulted indirectly in the destruction of 
much valuable property aud nota little bloodshed. The 
companies are poorer, the employés are poorer, the com- 
munity is poorer. It is idle in the face of such an outcome 
as this to discuss the question whether the companies or 
the men have gained the advantage. Most of the men 
probably will be back soon in their old positions. That 


has been the course in previous strikes. They are 
skilled men, and the companies know that they 
can trust them better than new men. They may 


have gained some little consideration from the com- 
panies, but not much. The companies may be said to have 
vindicated the right to manage their own property, but 
this they have done after all at the expense of the city and 
the State. The worst of it 1s that we have apparently 
come no nearer toa solution of such difficulties than before. 
No new principle has been developed out of the conflict, 
and there seems to be no reason to be believe that similar 
conflicts will not take place in the future. It seems to us 
that both the men and the companies have been short- 
sighted. The companies might have shown a more concili- 
atory spirit ; the men might have used the newspapers be- 
forehand to set their grievances before the public and got 
the sympathy of the public with them and so brought @ 
lever to bear upon the companies. Their interests are mu- 
tual, but they seem to forget it. More kindliness on the 
part of employers and more consideration on the part of 
employés would go a long way to prevent such conflicts, 
At present we know of nothing better. 
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...-The way the Roman Catholic Church hedges up the 
way about its followers sometimes seems shortsighted 
enough. Here was Gustav S. Erdelyi, a Hungarian editor, 
who died last week. His wifesent for a Catholic priest to 
attend his funeral, but was told that the man did not die 
in good standing in the Church and could not receive its 
burial. Another was called for, but he would not come. 
Meanwhile the coffin waited for interment, with a proces- 
sion of Hungarian and military societies waiting to do 
honor to his memory. Atlast the woman calledina neigh- 
boring Protestant pastor of a mission, and tore the Catho- 
lic emblems away that had been laid by her husband’s 
body, and trampled on them, declaring that henceforth 
she and her family would have nothing to do with the 
Catholic Church. And yet we hear much of the astuteness 
of the Church. 


.... We are surprised to learn from Dr. Howard Hender- 
son’s article on ‘‘ The Wreck of the ‘Sultana’” that the 
list of prisoners from Andersonvilie and Cahaba, which he 
has in his possession, has never been published. It ought 
to be secured for the United States archives. By that 
terrible wreck, the worst on record in the history of steam- 
boating, more than one thousand prisoners on their way 
back from captivity were killed. More Union soldiers were 
killed than in any battle during the War, except the 
Wilderness, Gettysburg, Spottsylvania and Antietam ; 
more, says Dr. Henderson, than the Union soldiers killed 
at Chancellorsville, Cuickamauga or Shiloh. Dr. Hender- 
son, who was a Confederate Exchange Commissioner, and 
who protested-against all these soldiers being crowded on 
a single steamer, and that in bad condition, will give in- 
formation to any who wish to inquire about their friends. 


.... Lhe Michigan Catholic thus parodies the attitude of 
a portion of the press toward the trouble in Brooklyn : 

“Down with the strikers in Brooklyn, N. Y.! Charge them 
with the bayonets of 8,000 soldiers; riddle them with Gattling 
guns; mow them down with grape and canister! ‘There is no 
sympathy with the striker; he is necessarily in the wrong; he is 
the rebel against law and order; the employer is necessarily in 
the rigbt.” 
We have heard no such language. We have heard nothing 
but a desire that fair play may be given the striker, with 
a general hope that he might win his fight. ‘he harsh 
words are all for a different class of people, for the rioters, 
who, we are told are not strikers at all, but roughs and 
rowdies, In the above paragraph change ‘‘ strikers’’ to 
rioters, and it will be nearer right. 


....Mexico and Guatemala have come to the point where 
their relations are “ straiued,’’ and it is all over a bounda- 
ries dispute, one of long standing. Nothing is more vexa- 
tious and difficult to deal with than a question of this kind. 
Mexico is roused, and is talking of war. That wauld bea 
very foolish solution of the difficulty. There ougat to be 
such a thing available between the statesmen ol the two 
countries as common sense. This President Cleveland has 
appealed to with asugyestion that the matter be submitted 
to urbitration. We hope that the excited disputants will 
agree to this. War 1s becoming more and more repugoant 
to civilization and less and less excusable, and there ought 
to be no room on the American Continent for it in the clos- 
ing days of this nineteenth century. 


....When our Catholic contemporaries get quarreling 
amouy themselves they sometimes lndulye iu language the 
vigor of which leaves but little to be desired, whatever may 
be said of its courtesy. The Michigan Cutholic hus this to 
say of I'he Catholic Review of New York: 

“It is published for the purposes of a conspiracy against Cath- 
olicity in the United States of America. We make no assertion 
tuat we cannot prove from the columns of the /teview, and we 
propose to brand the publication with the hora-brand of traitor- 
ism and disgrace.” 


Be courteous, brethren. 


-..-The Churchman tells about an ancient weight of 
kreen diorite, ‘*a unique object,” in the possession of the 
British Museum, carved in Mesopotamia in the year 605 
B.C., With a long inscription in Assyrian. Why go so far 
for a wonder? he Metropolitan Museum has one of the 
same material, considerably older and with a similar in- 
scription giving 1ts weight, lately made tne subject of an 
elaborate German memoir. 


....The number of competent American classical schol- 
ars is not so large that we can pass by with indifference 
the recent sad death of Professor Merriam, of Columbia 
College, at Athens. He was a devoted Greek scholar who 
was an enthusiast along the lines of the modern archeolog- 
ical study of the Greek history and language, and his 


loss will be deeply felt in Columbia and in our American 
world of letters. 


....Here is the newest and strongest argument against 
female suffrage, which we find credited in a Catnolic paper 
to Bishop Spalding, of Peoria. It is that women in all 
these yeneratious have never yet learaed to cook well 
enough to prevent dyspepsia, and if they failed in this, 
their first business, how can they be trusted to govern the 
State ? 

----Booker T, Washington announces the fourth annual 
Session of the Tuskegee Negro Conference to be held Feb- 
ruary 20th, at which all the States in the Black Belt will be 
represented. These meetings are beginning to attract 


Northern people, who like to see what the Negroes have to 
Say for themselves. 


---»Bishop Potter is one of those multifarious men who 
can do many things well and who does not at all confine 
himself to his ecclesiastical duties. A few weeks ago he 
was elected President of the Century Club and has just 
how accept:d the chaplaincy of a Masonic lodge in this 
city. e 

++». Yale has been defeated in debate again by Harvard. 


But she beat in football, which more than balances the 
account, 
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THE Church of Christ has been greatly prospered in this 
land. One proof of this is the fact that, the ratio of com- 
municants to population, which near the close of the 
eighteeth century was one to fourteen, is now one to three. 
The Census of 1890 gives the total population as 62,622,250 
and the total of communicants in all Churches as 20,618,307. 
Further, as shown by the admirable statistical tables 
published recently in THE INDEPENDENT, the Christian 
Churches of the United States are still maintaining their 
rapid growth. But while this progress, at once rapid and 
steady, is a cause of joy to American Christians, it has 
accompanying it a feature which is unwelcome. The 
Christian Churches do not add to their membership men 
and women in anything like equal numbers. An exami- 
nation of accessible religious statistics exhibits a lamenta- 
ble condition of affairs iu this respect. The majority of 
the males of the Republic are not in connection with any 
Christian Church. 

This statement, so important in its bearings in many 
ways, is based upon certain facts connected with the pro- 
portion of males to females in church membership. Sta 
tistics in this matter, it is true, are given fully only in the 
case of the Congregational churches; but the accurate 
reports of that great aud influential denomination are a 
worthy basis for inference as to the condition of other 
Churches. The Congregational Year Book for 1894 gives 
the total number of the communicants of. the denomina- 
tion as 561,631, of whoin 373,444 are females and 188,187 are 
males, the proportion between the sexes being 66.5 for the 
females to 33.5 for the males, or two to one. This propor- 
tion, it is believed, will hold in the other Protestant 
Churches, The rolls of certain of the Presbyterian 
churches in Philadelphia, Penn., chosen so as to be repre- 
sentative of all classes of the population, show a total 
membership of 4,897, of whom 1,595 are males and 3,302 are 
females. One prominent and representative Presbyterian 
church in central New York has on its roll 533 females and 
199 males, or a proportion of 72 to 28. The probability is, 
then, that the proportion of males to females in the Amer- 
ican Protestant Churches is about two to one—4i. ¢., the 
males constitute one-third of the church membership. 

This fact has important and momentous bearings upon 
the interests both of the Church and the nation. We leave 
the Roman Catholic Church, for the present, out of con- 
sideration in the treatment of the question, and confine 
ourselves to the Churches which can be properly regarded 
as Protestant. The last United States census gives the 
total communicant membership of these Churches as 
being 13,974.633 persons, Taking, then, the probable pro- 
portions of male to females in the Churches, as already as- 
certained, and applying it to this total, we haveas a result 
4,658,211 male and 9,316,424 female Protestant church 
members, The development ino detail of this matter, in 
connection with the several States and Territories, and the 
different sections of the country, is left to another article. 
Consideration is now given only to general inferences from 
the totals ascertained. 

The first inference is, that the line of weakness of the 
Protestant Churches as practical furces is the comparative 
fewness of men in their membership. Not that women are 
to be depreciated ; far from it. Individual compared with 
individual, women are the equals of men in intellectual 
lines, and morally they are the superiors of men. What is 
emphasized is the fact, that there is a large portion of 
every community—for the most part men—who are not in 
direct connection with the Church; and, as a consequence, 
the power of the Church for good is greatly crippled. For 
instance, the commercial resources of our communities are 
controlled almost exclusively by men, and the majority of 
men are notin the Church. What is true in business is 
more true in politics. The actual power of the Christian 
Church is not as great at the polls as some have supposed. 
The number of persons qualified to vote in the United 
States is given by trustwortby authorities as being 15,137,- 
889, and of these 12,077,657 voted at the la-t Presidential 
election. Of these actual voters about 10,000,000 are nomi- 
nally Protestants. 

How many of these are in the Protestant Churches? In 
answering this question, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that fully 20 per cent. of the voting population of the 
country does not vote, and that at least 10 per cent. of the 
male membership of the Churches 1s composed of persons 
under age. If due allowance is made for these facts, then 
at the most the actual voting strength of the Protestant 
Churches is not more than 8,500,000, while fully 6,500,000 of 
actual voters are not members of any Church. The Church, 
therefore, is not directly responsible for the corruption 
which is abroad, nor for the frequent failures of efforts 
after social and political reform. The difficulty lies at the 
polls, where the majority of the hands that vote are hands 
unconsecrated to Christ. And this lamentable state of 
affairs is a grave danger to the State, and constitutes a 
serious source of,moral weakness to the Churches. 

The subject we consider is of value, secondly, as exhibit- 
ing to the Churches the one field in which, above all others, 
efforts need to be made for the conversion of souls. More 
than six millions of men who actually take part in national 
elections, aud counting in those who, tho qualified, did 
not vote, over eight millions of men of full age and uncon- 
verted, are accessible to the influence of our Protestant 
Churches. Let effort be made, then, to win them for 
Christ. Is the work confessedly difficult? Let it, never- 
theless, be undertaken systematically, earnestly, prayer- 
fully, looking unto Him with whom all things are possible. 
Christian workers should put forth every eftort to win men 
for Christ. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THOMAS EDWARD MURPHY IN NEW YORK. 


WHEN Mr. Murphy consented to a campaign for Gospel 
Temperance in this city it was not without hesitancy. 
The circumstances of a great metropolis are in many re- 
Spects radically different from those of large towns or the 
smaller cities. Men are accustomed to novelties, and 
slower to take up with new things. Counter attractions, too, 
are pumerous and Temperance is not popular. To many, 
also, it seemed as if the ground was already fairly well 
covered. Few who have not looked into the matter closely 
realize how many agencies are at work among the victims 
of intemperance. There are the Salvation Army, with 
its superb organization ; a large number of missions, some 
supported by individual churches, as St. Bartholemew’s 
Mission; others general in their character, as Jerry 
McAuley’s Water Street Mission; besides such bodies 
as the Temperance Unions, the Christian Alliance, etc. 
There was, too, the question of expense. Halls suitable for 
such gatherings cost money, and those who can be relied 
upon for financial backing in such matters already find 
themselves pretty severely taxed. 

Still, Mr. Murphy never believes in holding back on ac- 
count of difficulties, and in this instance they seem to have 
acted as incentives rather than as hindrances. He showed 
good, generalship as well as genuine Christian courtesy 
in coming in not as an outsider to carryon a work 
which should be distinctively his own but as an 
assistant to agencies already in the fieid. As was 
stated last week the first meetings were held in the Madi- 
son Avenue Church,in the residential part of the city. 
This last week there wasachange. Afternoon meetings 
were held in the old John Street Methodist Church, and 
evening meetings at St. Bartholomew’s Mission, on Forty- 
second Street, near Third Avenue. The Men’s Christian 
Temperance Union, under the leadership of Colonel 
Hadley, and the general mission work of this well-known 
chapel received an impulse such as they have had at notime 
before. The John Street meetings were not crowded, but 
there were many who dropped in from the lower parts of 
the city, and under the influence of the songs and addresses 
identified themselves with the temperance cause. One 
after another sailors, laboring men, mechanics of every 
class, arose and bore testimony to the influences that had 
worked with them to release them from the power of 
drink. The blue ribbon and the badge were in demand, aud 
on every hand the number of those decorated increased. 
The work in St. Bartholomew’s Mission was more con- 
genial. Therein the spacious audience room were gathered 
the poorest of the poor. One evening especially was of 
marked interest. On Friday it has been the custom of the 
mission, under the lead of Colonel Hadley, to gather the 
neediest of the unemployed, and give them a sandwich and 
acup of coffee, while music, instrumental and vocal, and 
addresses, gave the men new impulses toward a better life 
and new courage for battling with the circumstances that 
surrounded them. ° 

On last Friday night it was a most interesting sight. The 
body of the house was filled with several hundred of these 
men; the galleries and sides were crowded with men and 
women of every walk in life, a few of the wealthy, glad to 
give support by their presence to the speaker, more of 
those whose daily contact with the evil enabled them to 
appreciate more fully the power of temptation and the 
need of help. There was singing by the Creole quartet and 
cornet music, accompanied with the organ, which when 
completed will be one of the finest in the city. Miss Wray, 
who throughout the meetings has given the assistance of 
earnest prayer, cordial, helpful words and sweet singing, 
took a few minutes; then Colonel Hadley told of how, 
years ago, he himself had been moved by Mr. Murphy’s 
father, but had found it impossible, in his own strength, 
to break the chains that bound him; how he bad been 
through all the ups and downs of success and failure and 
touched the lowest depths of degradation, until he wan- 
dered into the Water Street Mission and gained there the 
impulse for Christian life that had overcome completely 
the very taste for liquor. Ina bluff, hearty way that won 
a cordial welcome, he introduced Mr. Murphy and Mr. 
Murphy’s better half, the wife who has, through all his 
labors, cordially stood with him, giving him every encour- 
agement and sympathy, and helping to keep him young, 
so that as he stood before the audience he seemed still a 
hearty boy; boyish in his enthusiasm, in his courage and 
in his hopefulness. There was a perface of encourage- 
ment in axote just received from a strong man in a -uc- 
cessful business right there on Forty-second Street, telling 
how under the influences of the meetings he had succeeded 
in breaking the chains that bound him, 

Then came the address, Mr. Murphy might becalled the 
apostle of hope. There is not a particle of pessimism 
about him. He recognizes thorovghly the influence of cor- 
dial good-fellowship, delights in approval, and acknowl- 
edges the support that kindly words and greetings give. 
As he said, ‘‘ the man who says Murphy is a good fellow, 
that man has brains.””’ Appealing to this element in the 
men before him, he urged them to givestrength to the bet- 
terelements. He denied that every man who takesadrink 
is bad; every man, even the lowest, has somewhere in him 
the impulse for right; there is no man but would rather 
do right than wrong in itself considered. Instance after 
instance was given along this line, how men of the lowest 
grade had shown their appreciation of efforts for them. 
Sometimes roars of laughter would follow the description 
with vivid words of the ingenuity that men would show 
in getting the means to satisfy their thirst for drink, 
sobered instantly by the appeal to use that ingenuity ina 
better cause; then the tears would come as he told 
of the power of kindly influence, and the tears again 
would bedriven back by laughter when he showed that 
mep cin no more be driven than can women. His own 
Irish blood boiled up more than once as he claimed that 
thecry of America for Americans means America for In- 
dians, that America is for all_of every race. Occasionally 
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he would show his comprehension of the nature of those 
in his audience by quoting the most exquisite passages 
from Shelley and from Bryant, then throw them into 
sharp relief by the slang of the streets, that served only to 
drive home still more sharply the lesson that be had in 
view. The subject of the address was the story of the 
Prodigal Son, and very vivid was the picture of the young 
man, proud of his own strength, unwilling longer to sub- 
mit to the restraints of home, starting out for himself. 
Scarcely less vivid was the picture of the father and moth- 
er, the latter not mentioned, and yet, as Mr. Murphy said, 
unquestionably there.» More than one face in the crowd of 
desolate men answered back to the description of the time 
when all the young man could get to do was to feed hogs ; 
and when he told of bis resolve not to be dependent, 
to work even if he got next to nothing for his work, the 
answering nod that came back from the audience showed 
thatthe shot told. Sometimes the faces seemed almost 
stolid ; but there would come a suspicious quiver about 
the mouth, and the eyes would drop only to be lifted again 
just fora glance at the speaker—a glance, however, that 
told a story more thrilling, more intense than could be put 
into words, 

At the close of the address there came the invitation to 
come up and sign the pledge. One after another the men 
left their seats and passed uptheaisles. There were young 
men and old men, strong men and weak men; and the 
hands that took the pencil to sign the pledge sometimes 
shook, not always with age or physical weukness, but 
under the effects, not yet removed entirely, of a debauch. 
Among them was a young man, well dressed, who yet had 
taken his sandwich and cup of coffee with an avidity that 
showed genuine hunger. He satin the crowd and yet alone, 
and after the signing turned away still alone. The ques- 
tion was asked, ‘‘ Will these men keep their pledge ?” 
Colonel Hadley, wise.in such matters, said, ‘‘ Most of them 
will. There is nothing that appeals to these men more 
strongly than reliance on their manhood, their honor. 
Even if they fail once it does them good to have made the 
effort.’”’ As the procession passed along there came one 
man, bent over, unkempt, with furtive glance, apparently 
unwilling to meet the eyes of Dr. Hamilton and the assist- 
ants who sat atthe tables Oneof them looked up as he 
passed, and with astonishment recognized him as 
only a year ago the proprietor of one of the largest 
and most frequented drug stores in the wealthiest 
portion of New York City. They had frequently 
seen him there and read his initials in mosaic in 
the floor. He had passed out of their sight, and they had 
scarcely thought of his disappearance. Down, down he 
had sunk until he was one of those there that evening 
without a shelter for his head, with nothing except the 
sandwich and the coffee to satisfy his hunger. He signed, 
and received the ribbon. But those men could not let bim 
zo like that. Astrong, hearty hand was reached out tohim, 
and the friendly clasp seemed to give new courage, for the 
man looked up frankly into the face, smiled bis thanks, 
but apparently could say nothing. ‘“ Do you keep track of 
these men?” ‘‘ Wherever we can. We follow them here 
and there over the city. Sometimes they slip us, but we do 
not lose them often. This man we do not propose to lose.”’ 
After the men came some of the women, not all signers of 
the pledge, but some enrolling themselves among the 
workers and taking the button of the Union, pledging not 
merely their temperance, but their labor for those who had 
fallen by the way. There was no burry toclear the room. 
One and another slipped out, but others stayed, and kind 
words and cordial greetings, silent handclasps and 
unspoken prayers, were more to those men even than the 
refreshment that had been given, given not as a charity 
simply, but as a token of good-will. 

The results have been most encouraging. Notwithstand- 

ing the disadvantages of the first week’s work, 1,000 men 
signed the pledge, and during the second week consider- 
ably over that number. The Christian Men’s Temperance 
Union, under whose auspices the work has been done, have 
every reason to be greatly encouraged. The organization 
chartered alittle more than a year ago has increased in 
strength until it has become one of the greatest powers 
for good in the temperance cause. It includes among its 
officers John S. Huyler, Col. H. H. Hadley and his brother, 
S. H. Hadley, Mr. Thomas Edward Murphy, Charles 
N. Crittenton, the Rev. B. Fay Mills, and a number 
of others well known in temperance work. Mr. Mur- 
phy is its recognized temperance evangelist. Interde- 
nominational and unpolitical, it makes it its prin- 
cipal object to induce or encourage total abstinence 
in individual practice and upon social occasions for Christ’s 
sake. Its campaign is one of love. It recommends imme- 
diate prohibition of the drink traffic in every individual 
life. While believing in legal prohibition, it does not be- 
lieve, as one of its officers says, “in limitingits efforts 
against alcoholic beverages to a theory only or to one day’s 
work at the polls.”” It organizes branch unions all over 
the country. many local ones bearing the name of the 
church or Sunday-school to which the members belong. 
One of the results is seen in the fact that, during the first 
year of the Union’s existence, it started seven rescue mis- 
sions in different parts of the country, all of which are 
doing a good work. Mr. Murphy spoke also at Chickering 
Hall Sunday afternoon, and is to speak. this week at New 
Rochelle. An earnest effort is being made to keep him in 
this city, where there is so much need of a work for which 
he has shown such marked fitness, and in which he has 
already had such success, 
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THE annual statement of the Young Men’s Institute 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association on the Bowery 
in this city shows that there has been advance in every 
particular, except the matter of expenses and amounts 
deposited in the savings vault. The total enrollment is 
685 instead of 617. The average attendance has grown from 
337 to 333, and the number of different men in the evening 
classes is 463 as against 425 the previous year. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


FREDERICK Krupp, the head of the well-known manu- 
facturing firm of Essen, Germany, on the occasion of the 
jubilee of Gustavus Adolphus, gave the sum of 50,000 
marks ($12,500) for anotber Protestant church in that 
place. 





...-Itis reported from Rome that after close investiga- 
tion into the Ireland-McQuaid incident, the Vatican has 
administered to Bishop McQuaid, through Cardinal Ram- 
polla, a reproof for his deplorable violation of Church dis- 
cipline in his attack upon Archbishop Ireland. The Pope 
has also, it is said, written a letter to the Bishop, express- 
ing regret at his conduct toward the Archbishop. 


....A proposition comes from the American Missionary As- 
sociation that Sunday, February 10th, the Sunday nearest 
the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, be observed as a memo- 
rial day, commemorating his great achievements and call- 
ing attention to the deplorable condition of the great mass 
of the Negro population under the bondage of vice, poverty 
and ignorance, ® menace to the country’s safety, and who 
yet are capable of such improvement as will make them 
useful citizens and intelligent Christians. A concert ex- 
ercise appropriate to such a service has been prepared, 
and will besent gratuitously on application to the office of 
the Society in the Bible House, New York City. 

....-There has been considerable discussion and some 
feeling aroused by the announcement by the New York 
Central Railroad, and concurred in, it has been stated, by 
all the Eastern Trunk lines,that the reduced rates which 
have hitherto been granted to clergymen would be discon- 
tinued. Theimpression was given that this was on ac? 
count of abuses of the privilege by some ministers, but 
this has since been denied by the agent of the New York 
Central who says that the reduced rates on that road were 
first given on account of the World’s Fair, and that on 
entirely different grounds the arrangement was stopped. 
Whether the other lines will take similar action is not yet 
decided. 

....The project of keeping the Protestant churches of 
Berlin open also at hours not devoted to public services, is 
being urged by nobody more than the Emperor and the 
Empress. At an audience recently given by his Majesty to 
the representatives of the Prussian General Synod, the 
Emperor urged this measure upon the attention of that body 
and his words were warmly seconded by the Empress. 
The latter has also given the sum of one thousand marks 
to the City Mission Society for the defrayal of the expenses 
arising from the opening of the churches in the German 
capital during the week. Four congregations have al- 
ready complied with their requests, and the Empress has 
given the same sum to the city of Kénigsberg for the same 
purpose. 

....The home established in Oberlin, O., for the children 
of foreign missionaries is in pressing need of enlarged 
accommodations. Judson Cottage, the temporary home, 
is filled to overflowing. A permanent home building is 
needed at once to meet the applications of missionaries 
who wish to send their childen to this country during this 
season, and to give them the opportunities of the Oberlin 
schools. Four thousand dollars is now in hand. Two 
thousand more is pledged on condition that asum sufficient 
to erect the building and to lay the foundation for a small 
endowment fund to meet the current expenses, can be 
raised by July Ist. 1895. The Home receives the cordial in- 
dorsement of Dr. R. S. Storrs, President of the American 
Board,and is under the official supervision of H. M. Tenney, 
D.D., Prof. F. F. Jewett, and E. G. Goodrich, Esq. 


.... While ““Ned” Murphy has been in this city his 
father, Francis EK. Murphy, has been conducting a Temper: 
ance campaign in Pittsburg, Penn., where twenty years 
ago he first came before the country as the greatest tem- 
perance orator of the time. Since then be has grown gray 
and has lost some of the old-time oratorical fire; but his 
power has not really much abated, as is shown by the ex- 
perience of this past month. He began his meetings in the 
Exst End Theater, and the second night went to the East 
End Tabernacle Presbyterian Church. From then until 
the close of the month the meetings have been held in the 
Presbyterian, United Presbyterian and Methodist Churches 
in all parts of the two cities of Pittsburg and Allegheny. 
The attendance has been large and the interest intense. 
Altho the enthusiasm has not been so great as it was 
twenty years ago, at least five thousand persons have 
signed the pledge. 

...-Mr. Robert Arthington, of Leeds, England, is a man 
who believes that the coming of our Lord can be expedited 
by having the Gospel proclaimed in all the world, inasmuch 
as the second advent will not occur until that has been ac- 
complished. In order to accomplish this end he has de- 
voted a great deal of interest and money to the starting of 
missions in varicus parts of Africa as fast as they have 
been opened. One of these donations of $15,000 was made 
to the American Missionary Association in this country 
on condition that it would open a mission south of Khar- 
tim. The offer was accepted and $20,000 more was received 
from English sources for the same purpose. But the rebel- 
lion of the Mahdi closed the region completely and, it has 
not since been possible to get any access to the country. 
During all this time the Association has attempted to 
make some arrangement by which the money could be re- 
turned to Mr. Arthington and the donorsas far as possible. 
But altho agreements seem to have been practically made 
several times, yet they always failed in the end. At last, 
in despair, the Association has brought a friendly suit 
against its auxiliary society, the Freedmen’s Missions Aid 
Society, Robert Arthington, and others, to have a judicial 
decision that the missions cannot be established safely in 
the regions selected, and to ask what shall be done with the 
money, some of which, as that to Mr. Arthington, may be 
returned, but much of which cannot be returned, as the 
donors are not known. It has been proposed that the rem- 
nantof thefund be used to educate Negroes in the South- 
ern States for mission work in Africa, The fund, with 
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the interest, now amounts to $52,400. It has been kept in 
a separate account and only that portion used which was 
necessary for the preliminary exploration of the country 
before it was closed. 


..--The question of Sunday opening of the saloons of 
New York City has been the subject of lively discussion 
the past week. Most of the ministers’ meetings took the mat- 
terup and some of them sent deputations tothe Mayor Al- 
most every day some body of men or women waited on him to 
present a protest against the legalizing of Sunday saloons, 
The Mayor in response declared that he was not a friend of 
the saloons, that he would like to see them all closed, that 
the present excise law was in his judgment responsible for 
most of the criminality and pauperism in the city, and 
that he wanted todo something duriny his administration 
to lessen them; that he counted on the support of good 
men and women in his efforts, and that he hoped the result 
would be such as would be satisfactory to them. He said 
that the ministers were not united; that he had letters 
from twenty-five or thirty of them approving his utter- 
ances and declaring that it would be better to restrict sales 
to certain hours on Sunday than to have the present 
conditions. He did not know whether he would 
succeed or fail, but his purpose was to have 
less crime and less pauperism and better enforced 
laws. He would not say whether he would use 
his influence to secure a law allowing open saloous on 
Sunday or not, but the impression which the deputations 
generally received was that he believed in some such com- 
promise. Against this compromise the Christian public 
seems to be pretty well united. None of the ministers’ 
meetings which have acted have favored, but all have op- 
posed it, and the religious press of the city, excepting, per- 
haps, the Catholic papers, are a unit against it. At amass 
meeting on Sunday last a number of ministers spoke on 
the question. Dr. B. B. Tyler said that he thought the 
Mayor was in a difficult position, and that while he is not 
infallible he desires to improve the present condition of 
things. He spoke of the manufacturers of liquors as a bad 
lot. Hedid not believe in coaxing themas the Mayor did, 
but he did believe in coaxing the Mayor to enforce the 
laws and keep the saloons closed. Dr. J. A. B. Wilson 
condemned the Mayor’s position in strong terms, and se- 
verely criticised those ministers reported to have written 
him in favor of Sunday opening. T. K. Murphy, the tem- 
perance evangelist, said : 

** Political death awaits the political party that will have the 
audacity, in the face of the Christian sentiment in New York, to 
open the saloons on Sunday. [am not a citizen here; but I be- 
lieve Mayor Strong mistakes the wishes of the saloon keepers for 
the sentiment of the citizens of New York.” 

Dr. Talmage characterized the proposition that grog- 
shops should be opened on Sundays as the greatest insult 
to decency and religion that had been offered since the 
discovery of America. He added: 

“In the morning you get your prayer and religion, and inthe 
afternoon and evening rum, gin and Jersey lightning. Vl admit 
there is nothing encouraging in the way our reform begins its 
exercises, but I have faith in the Gospel to redeem New York.” 


Diblical esearch. 
PARTHIANS AT JERUSALEM. 
IL. 

TRANSLATED BY LAURA ELIZABETH POOR, 





WE come now to the year 41 B C. during the death throes 
of the Maccabean dynasty. The Hasmonean Pontiff, the 
weak Hyrcanus, was a plaything in the hands of Herod. 
For more than twenty-five years the daring Aristobulus, 
brother of Hyrcanus, who lacking the saintliness of his an- 
cestor Mattathias, gone without return, bad at least in his 
veins the warlike blood of Judas Maccabeus, had strug- 
gled without cessation yet without success, against the 
good fortune of the Idumean, protected by Pompey. The 
war between Cwesar and Pompey had given him some 
chance of success; for in 49 B.c. Casar sent him into Pal- 
estine with two legions that he might get back his king- 
dom from the partisans of Pompey. Scarcely had he ar- 
rived than he perished, poisoned by his enemies; but he 
had already found in his son Antigonus an inheritor of his 
ambition. 

At the death of Cwsar a splendid opportunity offered. 
Civil war again divided the Empire, end the Republican 
party, feeling itself the weaker, appealed to foreigners—the 
Parthians, In 42 B.C. Cassius sent an ambassador to them, 
Labienus, to combine a common movement against the 
Triumvirs, Cassius and Brutus perished at Philippi the 
same year before the Parthians had decided ; but Labienus, 
who remained at the court of Orodes, finally succeeded in 
convincing him, and in 41 BC. the Asiatic colossus moved. 
Renan says: 

* Parthian policy had not the persistency of the Roman, but its 
momentary appearances were terrific. The feudal, almost Ger- 
manic organization of the army, led to resistless cavalry inva- 
sions.” 

In 40 Bc. a Parthian army, Jed by Prince Pacorus and 
Labienus, invaded Syria, and conquered and killed its Ro- 
man governor. Syria, bleeding under the governments of the 
republic, greeted with plaudits the young Parthian sover- 
eign. Before this Antigonus and his sisters, after the tragic 
death of their father, had taken refuge with a petty king, 
Ptolemy, Prince of Chalcis, who had married one of his 
sisters. Ptolemy himself had just died at the momentof the 
Parthian invasion ; but his son Lysanias, like a faithful neph- 
ew, went to the Parthian, and promised him one thousand 
talents and five hundred women from the harem of Herod 
and the Herodean families if he would overturn Hyrcanus 
and establish Antigonus as King at Jerusalem. The Par- 
thians cheerfully took up the march, Pacorus advancing - 
along the coast, the Satraff Barzapharnes through the in- 
terior. But without waiting for them, Antigonus, in the 
region of Carmel drew up his partisans, marched upo 
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Jerusalem and invested the royal palace. Herod and his 
brother repulsed the assaults with vigor, and after a fight 
in the bazaar of Jerusalem forced Antigonus to restrict 
himself into the temple. Herod, to watch and confine him 
more closely, established a guard of sixty men in houses 
near the temple; but the people on the side of the national 
chief set fire to these buildings. The feast of Pentecost was 
approaching, people flocking into the city from all quarters 
swelled the number of combatants, and blood was shed 
every day. 

Antigonus then proposed that the Parthians should 
enter as mediators. They were mediators pledged in 
advance! RBarzapharnes sent a body of five hundred cav- 
alry; the Herodians saw that resistance was useless ; 
Herod fled with his harem; his brother allowed himself to 
be captured, then struck his head against the walls of his 
prison ; the high priest Hyrcanus was given up to his 
nephew Antigonus, who, wishing to re-establish in him- 
self the Maccabean dynasty with its full sway, as priest and 
king, caused his uncle’s ears to be cut off that he might 
henceforth be unworthy to approach the altar. To pro- 
claim his double rank of king and high priest he struck 
bilingual coins with his Greek name, Antigonus, and his 
Jewish, Mattathiah ; on one side the legend, ‘‘ Mattathiah 
the pontiff,” on the other the ancient formula, ‘‘and the 
council of the Jews.’’ 

For three years Judea and Jerusalem had the illusion of 
a national renaissance. But the fortunes of Rome recov- 
ered the upper hand. Ventidius, sent to Syria, pushed 
back the Parthians Across the Euphrates, Herod, sheltered 
at Rome, on the proposal of Antony and Octavian, re- 
ceived from the Senate the title of King of the Jews; and 
the last of the Maccabees was declared an enemy to the 
republic B.c. 39 Even with the help of Rome Herod 
needed two armies to reconquer the kingdom which the 
senate had bestowed upon him, on condition of his captur- 
ingit. Antony sent him two legions, under the command 
of Sosius, Governor of Syria. Jerusalem besieged by an 
army of sixty thousand men and ravaged by famine—for it 
was the sabbatical year—held out five months. The city 
being taken, its defenders took refuge in the temple, which 
they defended with obstinate courage. The temple was 
captured and drowned in blood. The besieged caused 
themselves to be massacred, glorifying the temple and pre- 
dicting to the people a deliverance from on high. 

For twenty-five years Judea had been torn between 
political factions, without much interest in the hearts of the 
people. While the struggle lasted between sacrilegious 
or degenerate Hasmoneans, between an Aristobulus or an 
Hyrcanus, the people looked on as spectators, indifferent or 
heartless ; but this time it was a question between a Mac- 
cabean or an Idumean; between national royalty and the 
slave of Rome; between Jehovah and the oppressors of the 
world. Thus the siege B.C. 37 was a first reheargal of the 
great siege of Titus, and gave a forecast of the exaltation 
of A.p. 70. Antigonus had been made prisoner, and kept 
for the triumph of Antony ; hut in spite of the summary 
executions and spoliations which fell on the Hasmonean 
partisans, Jerusalem could not resign herself to endure 
Herod while Antigonus was living. Thus it was essential 
that Antigonus should be destroyed. (Then is quoted Stra- 
bo’s account of the beheading of Antigonus.) 





During the long days of oppression and shame which 
followed, the patriots must often have turned with a re- 
gret mingled with hope to those distant allies, whose mere 
presence within the walls of the holy city had sufficed to 
re-establish, for a time, its former glory. If even in their 
darkest hours they never said—it was not in their charac- 
ter to say it—‘‘Heaven is too high above us,” yet they 
must have said, more than once, ‘‘ The Parthians are too 
far away!’ They long remembered that short and splen- 
did apparition of the heirs of Cyrus, who seemed again to 
be, as once before, the born liberator of Israel, chosen by 
God to free his people and glorify his holy name. When 
those horsemen armed with iron, coming from the borders 
of the Orient, ascended the streets of the upper city amid 
cries of ‘‘ Long live the Parthians! Long live Mattathiah, 
King of the Jews! Long live Jehovah!” and sent their 
offerings to the sanctuary—custom of all foreigners in Je- 
rusalem (even of the Romans), none of whom could do it 
before a more sympathetic populace—all repeated, all dis- 
cussed, in every synagog and on the steps cf the temple, 
the plaudits of Isaiah to Cyrus (Is9. 45: 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 15). 

The prestige of the Parthian Alliance was such that it 
survived even the deception of 70 A.D., and the malicious 
neutrality of the Parthian Vologeses I. Vologeses, a 
prince with theological ambition, the first to dream of 
making or restoring a sacred book for Persia, was animated 
by a dogmatic jealousy of the Jews. He had warred against 
their proselyte Izates when he wished to introduce Juda 
ism in the court of Adiabene; and if he did not take part 
in the siege of Jerusalem, it was only because Vespasian, 
to whom he had offered the aid of his cavalry, thought it 
prudent to refuse all gifts from Parthia. In spite of all, 
the impression still remained alive in Israel that Parthia, 
heir of Cyrus and invincible enemy of Rome, was the pre- 
destined instrument of the divine promises. This thought 
consoled the Jews even when the insurrection of Bar 
Kochba was crushed—the last efforts of revolutionary 
Messianism. “The destroyers of the temple will fall before 
the Parthians,” said one of the men who had experienced 
the bloody repression under Hadrian; andsome years later 
another repeated : ‘‘ When the Parthian horseman fastens 
his horse to the tombs of Palestine, you may expect the 
Messiah !” 

That unique year B.C. 41, brought face to face Herod 
and the envoys of Pacorus, the man who was for two 
generations of Jews and Judeo-Christians to represent the 
Sum of all abominations, and the ambassadors of an illus- 
trious people who came from the Orient to the aid of Israel. 
Were the white robes of the Magi who accompanied the 
army seen among the cuirassiers of Pacorus mounting to 
thetemple? At any rate, that people whose altars were, 
Ot Were supposel to b3 sarved by the Mvigi, had appeared 
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as rescuers in the holy city in presence of the hated Herod. 
This direct meeting of Judea and the Parthians, this 
unique meeting, took place at a moment when the whole 
soul of the nation was strained to an immense expectation, 
a waiting which, national in some people, was to become 
spiritual in others; and we may ask if this dazzling and 
rapid cavalcade may not have left ina part of the nation 
one grand and sympathetic image—the Magi who bad 
come from the Fast, in the very face of Herod to salute 
the Messiah of Israel ? 
New York City. 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 10TH. 
CHRIST AND THE CHILDREN.—Marr. 18: 1-14. 





GOLDEN TEXT.—"' It is not the will of your Father which 
is in Heaven, that one of these little ones should perish.” 
—MATT, 18; 14. 

NotEs.—‘ In that hour.”—After they had, in their ex- 
pectation of the speedy establishment of Messiah’s king- 
dom, been quarreling as to which should be greatest in it. 
They still had the idea of a temporal kingdom. cA 
little cht'd.’’—Jesus was probably seated in his usual resi- 
dence in Capernaum, and the child probably was one of 
the family. “ Except ye turn.’’—Better than ‘ be con- 
verted,’”’ of the Old Version. “* Become as little chil- 
dren.” —Explained immediately as like them in humility.’’ 
“In no wise enter.’”—Much less be greatest. Jesus 
told them thus that theirambition might forfeit all part 
in the kingdom. “ Humble himself.’—Putting away 
selfish ambition, looking up to God in faith, asa child looks 
up to its father, willing to be led by him. -* Receive 
one such little child.’’—Either the child itself, or the disci- 
ple who has become like a child. ——“ One of these little 
ones that believe in me.’’—Here it can hardly mean the real 
little child, but the humble disciple who has become like a 
child ; and accordingly in the previous clause the “little 
child” is apparently the childlike believer. “Cause 
? to stumble.’”’-—Much better English than the “ of- 
fend” of the Old Version, which is misleading.——— ‘‘ A 
great millstone.”’—The large sort, too big to be turned by 
the women’s hands, but turned by a donkey. “© Cut it 
off.”’—But its power of temptation ought to be conquered 
without cutting it off. “The eternal fire,” “the hell 
of fire.”’—Here the Greek word is Gehenna, derived from a 
Hebrew name meaning Valley of Hinnom, It was the 
spot in the valley east of Jerusalem where rubbish and 
dirt were thrown, and where a fire was kept burning to 
destroy it. It accordingly became the type of Hell.-—— 
“Their angels.’’—Apparently the guardian angels which 
protect children and humble disciples. “A hundred 
sheep.’’—The flocks are driven among woods and valleys, 
and it would be quite possible for a sheep to get lost, pos- 
sibly caught by wolves. 

Instruction.—The kingdom of Heaven is very different 
from other kingdoms if people, like children, who have 
humility instead of ambition, are the chief in it. In our 
kingdoms the pushing and ambitious get the best places. 
Sometimes it is even so in the Church that ambitious men 
get to be made bishops and archbishops and pastors of big 
churches. This shows that the Church is not just the same 
as the Kingdom. 

Peter and James and John were certainly good men, 
and yet they were here trying to get the chief places. This 
shows how imperfect the Church is. 

Jesus did not mean that children are innocent, that they 
do no sins. What he meant is, that they easily submit to 
a humbler place, are not striving to be ahead of their bet- 
ters. It was a little child, such as he took on his knee, too 
young to be conceited and ambitious. 

The Old Version says, ‘‘ Except ye be converted,” while 
the Revised Version says, ‘‘except ye turn,’’ which is very 
much better. We are not to wait until we shall be con- 
verted, till God converts us ; but we are to turn ourselves, 
It is our business rather than God’s. If we do not become 
Christians the responsibility is all on us. God gives us 
the power at any time to turn from.sin. 

We often say, and correctly, that it is the childlike 
character that will enter Heaven. But that does not mean 
that all children are good, but it means the good side of 
children, their teachableness, their humility, their gentle- 
ness, 

One who receives in Christ’s name a humble, childlike 
person receives Christ. He may be a poor man, a beggar, 
a waif on the street, but Christ may be seen in that person. 
Those who bring children to the Sunday-school are therein 
receiving Christ. 

It is a great sin to make a simp le, igrorant person stum- 
ble, or go the wrong path. Here is a poor person who goes 

timidly to a church, and heis frowned on, not welcomed ; 
nobody shakes hands with him and says, ‘‘I am glad to see 
you here,” and he is discouraged and does not come again, 
but goes instead to the saloon, where he is welcomed, 
That person we bave made to stumble. We may be 
responsible for the loss of his soul. Jesus says it is a great 
wrong, that it is better for us to be drowned than thus to 
make the poor ones stumble. 

We must be careful that we do not let our own pleasures 
or passions or greed be an occasion why we stumble. No 
loss is so great as that. We had better lose an eye ora 
hand. 

Jesus tells us that we have “guardian angels who 
watch over even the poorest and youngest. If they have 
angel watchers, we may not hesitate to give them all our 
No work is more noble, more angelic, more Christ- 
































care, 
like. 
It is most Christlike to seek to save the lost, to reclaim 
the vicious, to shut up the ramshops, to save the drunkard. 
But most of all is it our duty to save children who arein 
danger of getting lost in sin. 
not give up the children. 


If their parents must go, do 
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Missions. 
JAPAN OF 1 94 AS A MISSION FIELD. 


BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 





UP to 1888 or 1889 the successes of Christian missions in 
Japan were attracting the attention of Christendom and 
exciting the hope throughout the churches that here at 
last was a nation that wonld be born in a day. Then the 
number of Protestant baptisms suddenly fell from about 
five thousand a year to one-fifth of that number. Every 
year since then there has been a hope on the part of the 
missionaries that the worst was reached and that the new 
year would witness a swing of the pendulum toward larger 
victories for Christ. 

But, in fact, the difficulties of mission work have in- 
creased, until now the one great question is: What are 
the causes that have checked the apparent growth of Chris- 
tianity and that still seem to defy the most earnest work 
on the part of both missionaries and native Christians ? 
In the year 1893 we barely held our own. During the last 
year, tho statistics are not yet collected, we may safely say 
that the excitement of the so-called anti-foreign and anti- 
missionary sentiment, together with the intensity of the 
feelings aroused by the war, has left the independent 
churches weakened, and has appreciably checked the work 
of evangelists and missionaries. 

Hopeful reports of the work continue to come from vari- 
ous missions in Japan. And this is as it should be, for 
mission work is never without its hopeful elements. But 
looked at broadly, we may say the Japanese are not satis- 
fied, the missionaries are not happy and confident, and the 
churches and boards at home feel that something is going 
wrong somewhere. So the time seems to have come for 
the inquiry, not, What has Christianity gained in Japan 
during 1894? but, What are the causes operating against 
missionary labors, and what new methods are needed in 
order to carry the work to full success ? 

There is no doubt whatever that Japan is one of the most. 
successful of mission fields. It stands first among the 
twenty missions of the American Board. The four missions 
of Turkey, with twice as large a force of missionaries, with 
double the amount of money, have not gained anywhere 
near so many converts during the last twenty-five years as 
are counted on the rolls of the Kumi-ai churches. With 
scores of self-supporting, self-governing, self propagating 
churches in Japan, in several of which no missionary is 

invited to preach from one end of the year to the other; 
with Christian education established through the sacrifices 
of Japanese and the munificent gifts of Western friends : 
with a growing Christian literature more in the hands of 
natives than of missionaries; with believers to some extent 
in the highest ranks of life as well as in the middle and 
lower classes ; and with Christian leaders who have studied 
in the best Western universities ; if anything is certain, it 
is that the Master has blessed the beginnings of Protestant 
Christianity in Japan to a degree that should give joy and 
thanksgiving everywhere among those who pray for mis- 
sions. 

Yet something is checking the progress of Christian 
truth there, at a crisis when Japanese Christians are say- 
ing: ‘‘ Buddhism, whatever blessings it has brought to cur 
nation in the past; Confucianism, whatever the power of 
its ethics in feudal times ; these systems have been God’s 
providences to lead us up through pantheism: but they 
have little or no power to save and lead and inspire New 
Japan. The Japan of the future must have that full and 
perfect revelation of God in Him who said, ‘1 am the Way, 
the Truth, the Life.’” 

What, then, are the causes that are preventing the com- 
ing of the King in the hearts of the millions of Japan? 
The most apparent ones are—the natural opposition of or- 
ganized Buddhism and Shintoism, which gives rise to the 
feeling that Christianity tends to disloyalty and to the 
overthrow of the traditional family life; the sudden rise 
of the nationalistic sentiment, which looks with suspicion 
on a body of foreigners working in their midst; the unwise 
and, in some cases, unjust criticism of missionaries; the 
discovery of gross immoralities, and the social and political 
corruption that exists in all the great centers of Christen- 
dom; the seeming political injustice of the West toward 
the weaker nations of the East: the knowledge, slowly 
gained, that Christ’s Church is almost hopelessly divided, 
and that Japan has been used as a kind of dumping ground 
for missionaries of every sect: the consequent incompe- 
tence, mistakes and waste of forces in the missionary body 
—these are, in the main, the causes that stand across the 
path of the progress and future success of missions. To 
ascribe this marked lack of recent success to the Devil, or 
to original sin, or to the natural inability of the native 
heart to understand the Atonement, is a short cut worthy 
only of lofty Phariseeism. . 

While a chapter might easily be written on each of the 
above-mentioned causes, the one thing that especially 
marks the past year is the strained relations between the 
missionaries and the Christians of the largest and more 
influential churches. The hatred of consular jurisdiction 
throughout the nation has its counterpart among Chris- 
tians in the growing dislike of anything that resembles 
authority or undue influence. In the minds of a very few 
extremists this has resulted in a pronounced anti-mission- 
ary policy. But the vast majority of Christians feel in- 
debted to the missionaries for their helpful sympathy and 
hearty co-operation in the establishment of every depart- 
ment of Christian work. At the same time they readily 
see defects in missionary character and methods, and desire 
by friendly criticism to remedy these. Says the Gokyo 
(Methodist) : 

“Even the missionaries have faults. Still when there are 
faults it is the duty of those who work with the missionaries to 
correct them with a gsaerous heart. Of course, we see some 
missioaaries wh? have nd coaiisace in us, ani always strive to 
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have thelr own way. But such a fanlt may be acquired and not 
natural. Then whose fault is it? It belongs to those who were 
working with the missionartes and did not correct their mistakes 
as friends. . We must Jay aside all antagonistic feelings, 
and advise the missionaries from generous and friendly hearts.” 
Differences have arisen over the use of money. The 
question of independence has been freely discussed in the 
Christian press and pulpit, many strongly affirming that 
the reception of foreign money given in friendly co-opera- 
tion did not in the least affect the spirit of true independ- 
ence, while others as earnestly declare that their independ- 
ence is always weakened whenever missionaries exert their 
financial influence. One of the most gifted of Japanese 
pastors recently refused to be put on any committee on 
which missionaries served, but said he would gladly give 
his best strength as soon asthe churches would cease to 
have any financial relations with the missionaries. Mis- 
understandings are not unnatural under such circum- 
stances, and sometimes it is asked: ‘* Are not the Japanese 
ungrateful?” Certainly there are ungrateful individuals 
among them asin everynation. But that ingratitude is a 
pational characteristic no one who has studied the people 
could affirm. Gratitude does not necessarily arise when 
service and money are freely bestowed. It depends onthe 
manner in which the gifts are given, and it is certain that 
we foreigners, brought np in lands where the talk of 
money and the universal circulation of money are so dif- 
ferent from the monetary customs of Japan, must at times 
have unconsciously offended our sensitive brethren by our 
attitude toward money. 

There is a genuine love of financial independence among 
the Japanese Christians that does not conflict at all with 
hearty co-operation with missionaries. But the protracted 
discussion on this topic, and the feeling among mission- 
aries generally that they are responsible to the boards at 
home, and must therefore control all use of mission 
money, have resulted in a friction that causes suspicions 
and checks the good work that otherwise might be done. 

Unpleasant relations between missionaries and Japanese 
are not felt in the smaller missions to such an extent, nor 
are they very marked among the weaker churches and in 
the interior where evangelists are beginning their work. 
Many reports fully acknowledging that “ there are certain 
features of the situation which, when viewed apart from 
their relation to the work asa whole, arouse the gravest ap- 
prehension,” contain such words as these: 

“We find encouragement in the unvarying testimony which 
comes to us from the touring missionaries of the cordial recep- 
tion accorded them on every side. However critical may be the 
attitude of many prominent men in the large cities, in the in- 
terior certainly our labors are appreciated. The calls upon us 
are more than we can meet.” 

Nevertheless the question remains, What is to be done 
with the suspicions, the misunderstandings, the friction 
that exist in all the great educational and evangelistic 
centers? Some of our best Japanese friends and kindest 
eritics tell us that a readjustment of mission forces is 
necessary. They do not wantus to go. They gratefully 
recognize the work we have done in former years, but feel 
that they are “Sno longer children.’”? Teadership in educa- 
tional, evangelistic and publication work bas been gained 
by them. Moreover, their nation now stands before the 
world as the intellectual and political equal of any of the 
nations of the West. So it seems natural that there should 
be some readjustment of our relations to suit the changed 
times. What readjustment can be made that will fully 
admit this changed relation, and at the same time will he 
just to the missionaries who have spent their best strength 
in love for Japan? This is the problem that 1894 hands 
over to 1995. God grant that the very best solution may be 
found and that the early churches of Japan and the mis- 
sionaries who aided in founding them may not he divided 
in the great work of loving sacrifice that remains to be 
done. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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A MODERN HERO. 


BY F. F. ELLINWOOD, D.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 





THE ages of Christian heroism are not all past; on the 
contrarv, there are constantly repeated instances of truly 
apostolic courage and devotion in the canse of Christ. Ere 
we had ceased to he thrilled bv the histories of Selwyn and 
Patteson, the grand figure of a Livingstone dying upon 
bis knees after untold and disinterested achievements in 
Central Africa challenged the admiration of mankind. 
Then came Pinkerton. and Hannington, and Parker, who 
fellin Eastern Africa. Soon the name of Mackay, of Uganda, 
rang ont through the civilized world, with a simple story 
of devotion and lonely struggle seldom equaled. Side by 
side with it was the thrilling story of John G. Paton, who 
still lives, and whose voice thonsands among us have heard. 

Another name well worthy of a place among these heroes, 
is that of the late Rev. A. C. Good. Ph D., who has recent- 
ly fallen in the «ame Dark Continent. All the circum- 
stances of his death were snch as to aggravate the sorrow 
which is widely felt. He was but thirty-nine years of age 
when the summonscame, and had heen but twelve years 
in the missionary service, He had begun a work of ex- 
ploration and settlement in the high and salubrious 
uplands of the Ge-man territory "back: of Batanga. He 
was specially fitted for atask which no one else seemed 
able to accomplish so well as he. The restrictions which 
had been placed upon his work on the Ogowe under French 
influence were all wanting in this more northern field. He 
had made a gond beginning in translating the Scriptures 
into the local tongnes, and had found a people receptive 
and impressible. The churches at home had become in- 
terested in his work, and were prepared to carry it for- 
ward with all needfal'snnport. Just then when all seemed 
so bright the heroic leader fell at his”post. and a eloud of 
mystery and of darkness gathered over the Christlike entere 

prise which had stirred every energy of his heart and life. 

But this is not a new kind of providential mystery ; 
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rather, it has been a law of Christian progress for these 
nineteen centuries, that victory and snccess must be 
wrought out in the midst of obstacles and struggles and 
discouragements. Such has been the comparatively recent 
history in Uganda, where not only martyr missionaries 
fell, but where holocausts of martyred believers, among 
them mere lads, purchased with their blood the success 
finally gained. So the life and the death of Dr. Good will 
stir the hearts of even sluggish and apathetic Christians 
everywhere. The end is not yet. 

Dr. Good was born in Armstrong County, Penn., Decem- 
ber 19th, 1856. He graduatedin the Western Theological 
Seminary, Allegheny, in 1882,and sailed in September 
of thesame year for West Africa as a missionary of the 
Presbyterian Board. He chose the Dark Continent *‘ be- 
cause it was a fleld which few would care to enter.” In 
June, 1883, he was married to Miss Lvdia B. Walker, alady 
missionary already on the ground. Within ten months he 
had so far mastered the Mpongwe language as to be able 
to preach his first sermon in that tongue. Already the 
missionary work of the Presbyterian Board had been es- 
tablished on the Upper Ogowe which the explorations 
of De Brazza had opened up. The Rev. R. H. Nassau, 
D.D., and others, had made a noble beginning on that river, 
when in January, 1884. Dr. Good was transferred to that 
field. He threw himeelf into every part of the work with 
his wonted zeal, going up and down the river in his boat, 
carrying the Gospel to multitudes who had never heard it 
before, These children of the forests received the Word 
gladly as it fell with apostolic warmth and ferver from his 
lips. For several years there was an almost continuous 
outpouring of the Spirit, and hundreds of converts from 
heathenism were baptized. The one church on the Ogowe 
had become four churches ere be was removed from that 
field for the purpose of opening work in the German terri- 
tory further north. In 1892, after a needed furlongh on 
account of ill-health, the Board authorized Dr. Good to 
make explorations from Batanga accompanied by another 
missionary. It resulted that through the impracticability 
of finding a companion, Dr. Good proceeded alone, with 
only nativecarriers. Three of these wearisome and danger- 
ous journeys have been made, in the last of which he trav- 
eled about four hundred miles under circumstances of ex- 
treme privation and hardship, often wading through mud 
a foot deep, along the low marshy borders of rivers, and 
almost always wet from contact with the exuberant foliage 
soaked by tropical showers, The result of the first two 
journeys was the establishment of the first station at 
Ffulen, about seventy five miles from the coast: and upon 
the third expedition another site further on was selected, 
known in the Mission as Ebolowo’e. Not only in theinter- 
vals between these difficult and wearisome journeys, but 
even while in the hush Dr. Good carried on a laborious 
work of translation, studying hard under circum- 
stances most trying, with poor and indigestible food, 
sheltered only by rude and temporary structures of bark, 
and beset always. of course, by innumerable insects, 
His letters speak of the difficulty which he encountered in 
framing words to express ideas for which the Bule lan- 
guage had noterm. He had beena practical linguist from 
the first, and had begun the work of translation before his 
transfer tothe North. Amongthe tribes of his new field 
he found new dialects, the Bule and the Bene, and his zeal 
for exploration and settlement of stations was fully 
equaled by the intensity of his desire to provide a medium 
for the communication of religious truth. And so, laboring 
in season and out, of season, he was able to write in his last 
letter, dated October 18th, that he lacked but two chapters 
of completing the Gospel of Luke before entering upon a 
fourth exploration. 

The particulars of his death have not yet been received 
at the Mission House. The cablegram announced that he 
died December 13th. All the probabilities would seem to 
be that the fourth tour proved fatal. 

Dr. Good was actuated by the highest of all motives, not 
by a love of fame or the mere excitement of heroic achieve- 
ments, but by a desire to open up a highway for the ad- 
vance of Christ’s kingdom into a realm of exceptional 
moral darkness.. He was, in the fullest and highest sense, 
& missionary of the Cross. No man could be more thor- 
oughly consecrated than he; but, as in the ease of the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles, this one errand was rounded 
out into full symmetry by a broad and comprehensive 
grasp of all the accessory conditions of the missionary 
work. He was not only a missionary, but a missionary 
scholar. The one errand of preaching Christ and him cru- 
cified was not used as it too often is as an excuse for indo- 
lence. In his necessary relaxations he used his opportuni- 
ties for the solution of the great questions which underlie 
the mission work in its length and breadth. He was astu- 
dent in ethnology, sociology and comparative religion. He 
seemed resolved to settle, if possible, some of the disputes 
which have been rife, as to whether or not the lowest types 
of African heathenism are wanting in the very conception 
of deity. Some of the papers which he has transmitted to 
the Mission Rooms upon the nature, prevalence and awful 
enthrallment of fetishism and spirit worship, are among 
the noblest contributions that have ever been made upon 
those subjects. His vigilance in catching the very spirit 
of religious or superstitious thought as it passed in the 
minds cf those about him was wonderful, and the wide 
generalization of facts which he made, will be of perma- 
nent value to the 'iterature of comparative religion. So 
far as the West African tribes are concerned Dr. Good has 
settled finally for alleandid minds the fact that there co- 
exists with all the endless varieties of fetish superstitions 
a universal belief in the existence of One Supreme God, 
variously known as Amyambe, Zamhe and Nyamb», one 
essential name slightly differentiated in different tribes. 
This conception, as Dr. R. H. Nassau has also shown, 
proves that among all the tribes found between four de- 

grees north latitude and the Cape settlements of 
the South, a supreme monotheistic and clearly defined 
conception exists, tho this ‘supreme God is nowhere 
worshiped he is supposed to have created all things, but 
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to have ceased interesting himeelf in them. and the various 
orders of spirits, men and animals, are left to fight it out 
with each other as best they may. Mankind, therefore, 
are left to the tender mercies of spirits mostly malevolent, 
whom it is their chief interest to appease or circumvent 
by means of fetishes of charms which are supposed to be 
the visible representatives of other spirits more potent 
and available. They are a sort of anti-toxiv, through 
which one virus is overcome by another. Space does not 
permit me to speak of Dr. Good’s interesting revelations 
in regard to the African pigmy tribes. 

This lamented missionary was at the rame time an en- 
thusiastic naturalist. He had an eye for every form of 
beauty around bim, ard he improved his leisure hours and 
his splendid opportunities by endeavoring to enlarge the 
sphere of human knowledge. Chancellor Holland, of the 
West Pennsylvania University, bears testimony to his rare 
contributions to that institution of specimens of birds, 
animals and insects. He says: 


* We are indebted to him for our first knowledge of fully five 
hundred species of beautiful butterflies and moths of the Ogowe 
Valley and the Kameroons. When all bis contributions to nat- 
ural history sha!l have been fully mounte4, and all the species 
determined and named, it is probable that he will have been 


+ found to have discovered a thousand species new te science. 


This is better work than has been done by any other explorer of 
African territory without exception.” 


Surely Washington and Jefferson College did itself honor 
when in 1890 it conferred upon Dr. Good the degree of . 
Dec'or of Philosophy. 

Dying at the early age of thirty-nine he bas left his work 
barely begun, but bow nobly begun! It requires no 
aes tic power but only a reasonable degree of faith and 
nope to foresee a time within the next decade when, asa 
result, of his explorations and toils on many lines, there 
will bea flourishing mission on the uplands of the Germano- 
African territory,with numerous stations and out-stations 
with schools and churches, and a fair supply of the Scrip- 
tures in the native tongue, 

Dr. Good has left a young wife who was a missiorary in 
Africa before him, and one little son who, it is to be hoped, 
will take up the banner which kas fallen from his father’s 
hand, When Bishop Hannirgton fell a martyr in East 
Africa, the most surprising thing that followed was the 
lovg list of applications which were made to the Church 
Missionary Society in Salisbury Square from those who 
counted it a privilege to take up the work which he had 
laid down. May this result be repeated ! 


New YORK City, 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BARRON, A. C., Baltimore, Md., resigns. 
BIDWELL, 8S.8., Deposit, called to Chittenango, N. Y. 
BURNS, HERMAN, Milwaukee, Wis., resigns. 
CAMERON, Joun, Wethersfield, Conn., resigns. 
couse. Myron, Detroit City, Minn., accepts call to Colton, 
/al, 


CORNELL, A. R., ord. December 13th, Urbana, N. Y. 

aay ing SAMUEL, Grand Rapids, Mich., died January 17th, 
aged 7, 

HENRY, J. R., Dupont, accepts call to Southport, Ind, 

KING, E. E., San Antonio, called to Beaumont, Tex. 

KNIGHT, WALTER, Franklin, accepts call to Morrisville, N. Y. 

LAPP, C. E., Newark, N. J., accepts call to Greenwich, N. Y. 


LEACH, ALBERT, Friendship, accepts call to China and Wins- 
ow, Me. 


McCULLOUGH, RANDOLPH, Verona, Penn., resigns. 

MORRIS, W. B., Cairo, accepts call to Sterling, Ill. 

MOXOM, F. H., Delphi, N. Y., resigns. 

WALLER, J. M., Columbus, Ga., resigns. 

WEDGE, A. P., Paris, Me., accepts call to Rockville, Conn. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

BIRNIE, D. G., Boston, Mass., accepts call to Honolulu. 

BRAINERD, Epw. R., Bloomington, Cal., resigns. 

CHASE, Jas. B., Toledo, accepts call to Correctionville, Ia. 

er. Joun H., Andover, O., accepts call to Santa Ana, 

al, 


DAVIS, Oscar F., ord. January 16th, Chiltonville, Mass. 

DONOVAN, DAvip, Madison, Minn., resigns, 

DURYEA, Jos. T., Omaha, Neb., resigns. 

GILCHRIST, Howarp H., Hot Springs, 8. D., accepts call to 
Crooked Creek, Kan. 


Goonetom, Jos. A. E., Hardwick, Vt., accepts call to Gilman- 
ton, e 


HARMON, P. M., ord. January 18th, Spring Valley, Minn. 
HAZEN, WILLIAM W., Prairie City, la., resigns. 

HYLFE, WiturAM A., Sandoval, accepts call to Springfield, II. 
ony. ANDREW M., Cambridge, Mass., called to Windsor, 


ROBBINS, Benson C., Crystal, accepts call to Chase, Mich. 

ROMINGER, Henry V., Oakland, Cal., resigns. 

SANBORN, Frep L., Chicago, accepts call to Yorkville, Ill. 

SANFORD, Ettas B., Westbrook, Conn., resigns. 

SENIOR, Herbert C., Waldoboro, Me., resigns. 
LUTHERAN. 


BARB, J. C., Whitestown, Ind., resigns. 

HACKENBERG, J. A., Pikeland, Penn., resigns. 

HEILMAN, A. M., inst. January 26th, S:rewsbury, Penn. 

KAST, A. J. B., Marietta, O., accepts call to Central Bridge, N.Y. 

Se. S. H. W., Warrior’s Mark, accepts call to Manheim, 
,enn,. 

STRUVE, A. M., Baltimore, Md., died January 13th, aged 23. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


DAVIS, JAMES, Blairsville, Penn., died January 13th, aged 87. 
DAVIS, S. T.. Clifton Hill, Mo.. accepts call to Presidency of 
Presbyterian Hospital, Omaha, Neb. 
HERRON, CHARLES, Wooster, called to Troy, O. 
HOUSTON, W., Steubenville, called to Chillicothe, O. 
LINDSAY. F. N., ord. January 25th, Charlotte, N. Y. 
PHRANER, STANLEY K., Missionary of the American Board, 
Singapore, India, died January lich, aged 35. 
REED, ALBERT, Glassboro, accepts call to Bridgeton, N. J. 
WALLACE, S. R., inst. January 17th, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BUCHANON, E. Y., Philadelphia, Penn., died January 20th, 
aged 8&4. 
CHAPMAN, H. P., Forestville, Md., resigns. 
CORY, Tuomas T., Chicago, Ill., resigns. 
COXE, Samuet Hanson, Utica, N. Y., died January 16th, 
aved 76. 
HEWITT, Mavtspsy L., Lanesville, Penn., died January 12th. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


OLARK, Jomn S., Dutch Ref., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

COWDEN, TRUMAN SIMPSON, Methodist, Troy, O., died January 
17th, aged 68. 

NICHOLS, O. F., Unit., Roslindale, Mass., resigns. 

SMITH. N. Kerr, South. Pres., New Orleans, La., resigns. 

STONER. H. Y., Ger. Ref., inst, January 15th, Reading, Penn. 

WATS ON, SaMuEL, Meth., Memphis, Tenn., died January 20th, 
age le 

van <4 ARCOM, Grant, Dutch Ref., inst. January 15th, Tyre, 


. . 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” will be_considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 








BRIGGS’S MESSIAH OF THE GOSPELS.” 


WE apprehend that this latest volume by Professor 
Briggs will be welcomed more generally than any he has 
published. Itis evangelical, orthodox, and even strik- 
ingly conservative in its treatment of critical questions. 

This new volume is a return to the studies begun in 
‘‘Messianic Prophecy,” by the same author. It con- 
tinues them into Gospel times and those immediately 
preceding them. Tho entirely intelligible in itself as an 
independent and complete work, it develops the conclu- 
sions reached by the author in his study of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy, and it remains to be carried forward 
and completed by another volume on the Messianic ideas 
of the Jews of the New Testament times and the Messiah 
of the Epistles and the Apocalypse, If the closing vol- 
ume of the series is done in the spirit of the one now 
before us and with the degree of honest, scholarly thor- 
oughness, which we have every reason to expect of the 
author, the series will be one of the highest importance 
and usefulness, the crowning achievement of Professor 
Briggs’s theological career, 

The present volume opens with a discussion of the 
Messianic idea in pre-Christian apocryphal literature, 
between the close of the Old Testament canon and 
the beginving of the New Testament history. The 
development of the Messianic idea in this period on 
the lines of Old Testament prophecy and Greek 
speculation is marked; but to the Christian student 
nothing is more instructivethan the wide interval which 
has yet to be overcome before the ideal of the Messiah 
as developed in the New Testament history was reached. 

The test that is applied to all these pre-Christian ideals 
ig not their harmony with the inspired standard of the 
New Testament, but with the Old Testament Messianic 
ideals. The clues of truth which run through them are 
found in the Old Testament. They survive in these 
apocryphal books, sometimes in more and sometimes in 
less purity. The striking point in them all is their illus- 
tration of the bent of speculation unrestrained by 
a regultive inspiration to develop into caprice or ex- 
travagance, 

In his second chapter Professor Briggs returns to the 
normal line of inspired development in expounding the 
Messianic idea as expressed by the forerunners of Jesus, 
in the Annunciation, the Songs of Mary and Elizabeth, 
of Zacharias and Joseph, and by John the Baptist. Im- 
portant as this step in the development of the Messianic 
history is, it need not delay us long. Its chief signifi- 
cance lies in the assurance that we have again returned 
to the clues of Old Testament prophecy and that the re- 
demption of the world is now approaching its culmina- 
tion in the predicted Messiah. 

The center of the subject is first reached when the 
author begins to develop, according to his plan,in succes- 
sive chapters, the idea of the Messiah as presented by 
each of the four evangelists, and finally to combine them 
in one consistent view in a final chapter on The Messiah 
of the Gospels, and to decide how far the Messianic 
ideals of the Old Testament were fulfilled in Jesus as 
seen in the four gospels. 

The conclusion reached in this investigation is impor- 
tant for the intelligent study of Christian history. It is 
substantially that, of the eleven Messianic ideals of the 
Old Testament prophecy, only one, that of the suffering 
prophet, was entirely fulfilled by the earthly life of Jesus, 
and that, as Dr. Briggs tells. us, the great majority of 
these predictions and ideals were ‘‘ taken up by Jesus 
into his predictive prophecy and projected into the 
future.” This means that the fulfillment of prophecy 
required that the ‘‘ Messiah of the Gospels should become 
the Messiah of the Apostles,” or, in other words, that 
Jesus pointed forward to the dispensation of the Spirit 
and the unfolding of Christian history in the Churchand 
the world for the complete fulfillment of the Messianic 
ideals contained in the Old Testament. This is a large, 
inspiring and grandly constructive view, which bindsall 
parts and ages of Christian history together by the links 
of a common divine plan unfolding itself in them. 

Of the critical points brought up in the volume we can 
speak only of two, the exceedingly difficult question of 
the tapovoia and the scarcely less difficult, but no less im- 
portant question of the kingdom of God. 

These are topics as to which speculation on the one 
hand, and caprice on the other, have run riot. There is 
80 much variation and complexity in the evangelical 
Tepreseritations and among their interpreters, that if 
there is a grain of rationalistic leaven in an expositor’s 
Methods his treatment of points like these is the test tbat 
18 Sure to bring it out. 

The tone and method adopted by Professor Briggs 
must gratify every reverent student of the Bible. He 
undertakes his problem in the most devout, sober and 
Palnstaking way, He gathers the elements of the case 
together in a final analysis and puts upon them a broad, 
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considerate and catholic interpretation which, if it does 
not fully satisfy all possible difficulties cr clear up all the 
dark texts, is at least the best final opinion reached by 
the soundest and most capable theologians of the Chris- 
tian Church, 

The key to the theologic interpretation of the Messianic 
teaching lies in the meaning given to his doctrine of the 
kingdom of God. Of this Dr. Briggs says justly 
(p. 828): 

“The Kingdom of God was the chief of the Messianic 
ideals of Jesus. It was the theme of his first discourse. It 
was the substance of the preaching of the Twelve and of 
the Seventy. It was the constant and familiar sub- 
ject of his discourses. The kingdom of God was one of the 
most important of the Messianic ideals of the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

The relation of this kingdom to organized Israel is a 
matter as to which great and needless difficulties have 
been made. It isa field on which mechanical literalism 
on the one hand, and capricious symbolism on the other, 
have run wild. The doctrine of spiritual continuity 
announced by Paul in Rom. 4 and 9: 9—they that are of 
the faith of Abraham are the seed of Abraham—is the 
key to the solution of this problem. The Messianic 
kingdom was founded on the rejection of organized 
Israel, as taught in the parable of the vineyard and of 
the rejected corner stone, in Mark, Matthew and Luke. 
On this point Dr. Briggs remarks (p. 116) : 

“The doom of the rulers of Israel had come. . . . This 
rejection of the Messiah brings the kingdom of God under 
the Old Testament to an end. It is to die with its Mes- 
siah. Buta new kingdom is torise up in its place with 
the resurrection of the Messiah. He is to be the corner- 
stone of the new kingdom of God, in which Israel, as a 
nation, will have no place; but a new and spirit- 
ual Israel, with new and spiritual rulers, will occupy the 
vineyard and constitute the kingdom under the sway of 
the Messiah.”’ 

All this seems very plain, but the doctrine of the 
kingdom is no sooner announced than we are plunged 
into difficulties about it of the most trying description. 
It is announced as near and as yet far away. It is to 
come before the Seventy complete their round of the 
cities of Israel, and again a little later, before some of 
the Messiah’s hearers ‘‘ taste death,” always it is near— 
yet elsewhere long waves of momentous history roll be- 
tween it and the incarnate Messiah. Of the day and the 
hour knoweth no man, no not the Son, but the Father 
only. At one time it is described as coming silently, 
without observation; again with the proclamation of 
angels and the trump of doom. Its law and methods, in 
a whole series of parables, are those of patient growth, 
slow development in the history of the world; again it 
comes suddenly like a thief in the night, amid cosmic 
catastrophe and with the Messiah enthroned on clouds 
and surrounded by the holy angels. Atonetime itseems 
identified with the destruction of the temple and the 
holy city, at another with the end of the world and the 
final judgment. 

These are perplexities most difficult in their nature, 
and which probably no theory of interpretation yet sug- 
gested can wholly remove. They have their root in the 
complexity of the ideal of the kingdom in its relation to 
the rapovaia, or the advent of the Messiah. Neither one 
of these topics, could they be separated and thought of 
apart, wholly out of relation to each other, would present 
a problem beyond solution, The stress begins in the 
attempt which must be made to unite them; for that 
must be done. The Kingdom and the Advent are the 
two related elements which uphold each other. They 
are the two sides of the one arch, which stands only by 
the balanced support they give each other. 

The general solution which has commended itself to 
the most judicious and judicial interpreters is, that both 
the Kingdom and the Advent have two relations in the 
New Testament, and are presented to us both in their 
relations to the present age or moral order of the world, 
and in their relation to God, the final Judge. In the 
one we should have the inner methods, principles, opera- 
tions of the kingdom of God developing itself among 
men ; the spiritual politics, the ethical economies of the 
kingdom ; in the other we should have the final balancing 
of accounts, the weighing of life, glimpses of the great 
end to which all creation moves, 

This is in general Dr. Briggs’s view. He does not take 
it, however, without recognizing its difficulties nor with- 
out a candid, scholarly and thoroughly considerate at- 
tempt to meet them. On some of the minor points he 
says only what others have said before, and what the con- 
sensus of intelligent interpreters accepts. For example, 
as to the representation of this whole Messianic movement 
asnear. Dr. Briggs falls back on the view taken in his 
previous volume on ‘‘ Messianic Prophecy in the Old 
Testament,” that these events are near in the sense given 
to the words in all Messianic prophecy, viz., certain, but 
wholly indefinite in time. 

This is probably the best that can be said. It is, how- 
ever a humbling confession of human limitations in 
dealing with the infinite things of God ; another example 
of the Apostle’s assertion that the human mind at best, 
and when acting under inspiration, receives the heavenly 
treasure only in earthen vessels. 

To the remaining and most difficult point of all Dr. 
Briggs brings, for his suggestion of a soiution, the dis- 
tinctien between the signs of the founding of the king- 
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dom in its relations with the present life of men 
and their redemption, and the final revelation of the 
Kingdom in the judgment of the world. In his interpre- 
tation of the crucial passage, ‘‘ This generation shall not 
pass away until all these things be accomplished” (p, 
159), he refers the words ‘‘all these things” to the signs 
of the kingdom in its relations with the present age, and 
not to the final rapovcia, This distinction between the 
signs and the Advent removes much of the confusion by 
making the most perplexing part of our Lord’s explana- 
tion refer to the woes which attended the breakdown of 
Judaism and its rejection, leaving the rest, which cannct 
be brought into this category, to stand by itself as the 
appropriate response of the natural world to the final 
coming of the Judge in the last great day of reckoning. 

For this final Advent Dr. Briggs reserves the word 
mapovoia as the Advent par eminence. But why? 

The rapovoia is almost the exact equivalent of the 
kingdom. There could be no kingdom without an Ad- 
vent of the Messiah. The rapovcia of the Messiah is as 
important a reality to the believer in his present earthly 
relations with the kingdom as in the Advent to judg- 
ment. We fail to see why the distinction which gives 
so much relief between the kingdom in its present 
earthly relations and the Kingdom to come in judgment 
and glory, should not be applied in exactly the same 
terms to the tapovcia of the Messiah. To do so would, 
we submit, relieve a confusion which some students will 
find in Dr. Brigg’s generally perspicuous discussion and 
make his position on this important point both simple 
and more consistent. 

This volume does not complete Dr. Briggs’s exposition 
of the Messianic ideal presented in the New Testament. 
He is yet to bring out the doctrine of the Acts, the Epis- 
tles, and the Apocalypse. The Gospels break off abrupt- 
ly with the final Advent to judgment. The Advent to 
glory is disclosed in them, only in hints. For this 
crowning point of Dr. Briggs’s work we look to his forth- 
coming volume. ‘ 

He has given us his interpretation of the Messianic 
ideals of the Old Testament, He has traced their decline 
in later Judaism and their variation from the line of 
pure Old Testament tradition in the middle period after 
the close of the Old Testament canon. He has now in 
the volume before us traced their ideals as they sprang 
into new and potent meaning around the person of the 
Messiah of prophecy. Hehas shown what part of the 
ideals of prophecy remained unfulfilled in the Messiah 
of the Gospels, waiting fulfillment in the coming history 
of the Apostles and the Apostolic Ckurch. The exposi- 
tion of this great topic isto form thesubject of the forth- 
coming volume, 
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A History of Amherst College during the Administra- 
tion of its First Five Presidents. From 1821 to 1891. By 
William S. Tyler, D.D., LL.D., With an Introductary Note 
by Richard Salter Storrs, D.D., LL.D. (Frederick H. 
Hitchcock, Publisher. New York. Sold by subscription 
at $1.50), The first edition of this work, as the friends and 
alumni of Amberst will remember, appeared in 1871, 
shortly after the celebration of the Fifitieth Anniversary. 
It came from the pen of the man who knew the bistory of 
the college ab ovo better than any other man living, who 
had himself made no small part of its inner academic his- 
tory and who was more widely known, loved and revered 
among the alumni, Prof, William S. Tyler. In the twenty- 
three years that have passed since that publication the 
college has expanded its membership from 261 students to 
434, its faculty from 20 instructors to 36, its invested funds 
have been increased by not far from $1,000,000, and it 
has passed through the last five years of President Stearns’s 
administration, the whole of President Seelye’s and the 
successful inauguration of the present incumbent, Pres- 
ident Gates. In the twenty four years which have elapsed 
since the publication of the fir-t edition entirely new inter- 
ests such as those represented by the ‘Amherst System ” of 
discipline, optionals, new methods of study and instruction 
have come up, to say nothing of the perturbative question of 
athletics. Changes enough and great enough have occurred 
in this time to call fora new volume to record them. In 
preparing his new edition Professor Tyler has abridged 
the first by the omission of a considerable amount of in- 
teresting biographical matter relating to the founders and 
benefactors, the trustees and faculty, and meritorious 
alumni, which can be found only in the first edition. On 
the other hand, the present volume is less expensive. The 
first edition was the story of the founcation of Amherst, 
its early struggles and ultimate achievement of a secure 
position among American colleges. The present edition 
adds to this the history of the expansion of a primitive 
New England collegiate school into a well-equipped 
college and the development of its faculties and methods 
to meet the requirements of the present time. The story 
is no less interesting in the form now given to it thanin 
the first. The heroic period of Amherst’s history was the 
thirty years from 1842 to 1872 when the faculty took on 
themselves, for a time, the financial burden of the college 
and nobly carried it on until help came from without. It 
is a brave history, inspiring to be read and one that it is 
good to tell. These are the notes of the history that will 
bind her alumni together and give them that devotion to 
the mother of them all which the alumni of all colleges 
which have had a noble history feel. Professor Tyler has 
given close and interested attention to the religious bis- 
tory of Amherst. It would have been unpardonable not 
to have doneso. For the religious character of Amherst 
has been and remains the crown and glory of its history. 
We note that one other American college has recently 
adopteda disciplinary system similar to the self-governing 
system developed at Amherst. We wonder that more have 
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not done so and, still more, that it seems 
to be just now in a state of suspension at 
Amherst. Professor Tyler explains its 
features and the conditions under which 
it was developed in his twelfth and thir- 
teenth chapters. The volume is_ illus- 
trated with good photogravure illustra- 
tions of the college buildings and contains 
at the end tabulations of the number 
of students and officers for every aca- 
demic year from the beginning, and de- 
tailed statements of the whole amount of 
funds received, arranged either in the order 
of years or by that of the successive Presi- 
dents of the College. 


Study in 
Barrett 


William Shakespeare: A 
Elizabethan Literature. By 
Wendell, Assistant Professor, Harvard. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.75.) The commonplace title of this book 
is misleading, for recent Shakespearean 
literature bas had no more fresh and 
original addition than these lectures, 
Prof. Barrett Wendell goes outside of the 
well trodden paths to refreshingly new 
fountains in the plays themselves, of which 
he writes with great good sense and free- 
dom. This devotion to the interna), with- 
out neglecting the external study of the 
poems has, perhaps, led him to look with a 
more favorable eye on Mr. Thomas Tyler's 
theory of the Sonnets (‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets’; London : Macmillan, 1890) than 
Mr. Fleay, who still believes that they 
were addressed to Southampton. He is, 
however, as right as he is original in his 
assertion that the sonnets “alter any con- 
ception of Shakespeare’s individuality 
which might spring from the plays” alone. 
Another example of Professor Wendell’s 
free method is seen in his remarks on Lear 
which, tho of a kind not often heard in 
the history of Shakespearean criticism, 
and certainly as full of depth as of novelty, 
are in points open to question, as, for 
instarce, the assertion (p. 295) ‘‘ that King 
Lear, for all his marvelous pathos, was 
meant, in scene after scene, to impress an 
audience as comic”; or that the Eliza- 
bethan audiences delighted in ‘* sonorous 
rant,” and that Shakespeare gratified 
this taste for rant without violating 
propriety, by putting into Lear’s 
mouth ‘the tremendously ranting speech- 
es which fitly express his madness,” 
It is certainly a new conception of Lear 
which finds a ranting, grotesque and comic 
element ina character which we have been 
taught to regard as supremely and solely 
tragic, and that these were the traits 
which an Elizabethan public were most 
likely to relish in the play. This remark 
might hold of Edgar whose assumed mad- 
ness took on a grotesque form. It would 
not hold of Ophelia. <A different example 
of Professor Wendell’s free method is in his 
remark on King John, where he explains 
the failure of a play otherwise so rich in 
great scenes and with such an effective 
character in it as Faulconbridge, by the 
profound observation that Shakespeare has 
attempted to combine in John two radi- 
eally different conceptions of that prince, 
first as the expression of an Elizabethan 
anti-Papal, anti-French and anti-Spanish, 
English patriotism,and next the traditional 
conception of the very worst and basest of 
the English kings. Such critical novelties 
rather increase the value as they do also 
the interest of the book. It is a very re- 
freshing example of a manual of the wide- 
awake, stirring and suggestive kind. The 
author indulges in no sentimental allusions 
in criticism, chases no vagaries, holdsacau- 
tious theory of historical development, and 
likes to look at men and things in their 
historical relations. But the great thing 
with him, is as it should be, the literature. 
The chief merit of the book is thatitis a 
study of the playsas literature, and its con- 
clusions are for the most part based on 
what is contained in the plays themselves. 
He agrees with Hamlet ‘“ The Play’s the 
thing.”,-——_English History in Shakes- 
peare’s Plays. By Beverley E.Warner,M.A. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1.75.) 
In this volume we havean excellent and use- 
ful compilation of matter of high,critical im- 
portance to Shakespearean scholars which 
has been accessible only by examining with 
much labor such articles on the subject as 
those published by Mr. Richard Simpson 
in the ‘“‘ New Shakespeare Society’s Trans- 
actions " for 1874, or the voluminous two 
volumes of ‘‘ Commentaries on the Historic- 
al Plays of Shakespeare,” by T. P. Courte- 
nay, published in 1840. The matter is col- 
lected in this manual in a compact and 
systematic form, relieved of the burden of 
verbose discussion or expansion to embrace 
the minordetails of the subject. For the 
average critical student it will answer all 
the parposes of the larger treatises and be 
more convenient as a manual for reference, 
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while the freedom of the book from tech- 
nical points and dry, expansive criticism 
will make it both attractive and useful to 
general readers of all classes. 


The Russian Jews; Extermination or 
Emancipation. By Leo Errera, Professor 
at the University of Brussels ; witha prefa- 
tory note by Prof. Theodore Mommsen. 
Translated from the French by Bella 
Liwy. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
The authority on which this awful indict- 
ment of Russian barbarity rests is the very 
best. Substantially the book is confirmed 
by Leroy-Beaulieu. The author is vouched 
for by the distinguished historian of Rome, 
Professor Mommsen, and, what is more, he 
proves hisown points as he advances in the 
awful history he has undertaken to lay be- 
fore the civilized world. It appears from 
this history that the Jews are not intruders 
in Russia, but among its oldest inhabitants, 
having settled in the southern provinces 
and the Crimea more than three centuries 
before the Christian era. Their troubles 
began more than a hundred years ago, and 
are traced by this author to the senatorial 
ukases of 1786, 1791 and 1794. From that 
time on, with some slight respite under the 
gentle, humane and well-disposed Emperors 
Alexander I and Alexander II, they have 
been treated with a barbaric severity which 
seems to have been inspired by the deter- 
mination of the authorities of the Greek 
Church to stamp out a population which 
would not profess the Christian faith. 
They have been crowded iuto a vast Ghetto 
in the south of Rus-ia, which is known as 
the ‘‘ Jewish Pale.’? Here gradually the 
means of obtaining a livelihood have been 
taken from them, their property has been 
destroyed, and a once thrifty and wealthy 
population have been reduced toa condition 
of incredible poverty, such that they can 
neither exist where they are nor fly to an- 
other portion of the globe. The book can 
be only read to be appreciated. Noextracts 
will do it justice, or give any intimation of 
the horrible story. Of this the reader may 
be sure that, once he has bent himself to the 
task of reading, the dire fascination of the 
book will hold him spellbound to the end. 
In its nature and object it is an appeal to 
the public opinion of Christendom against 
Russia, which permits such barbarities to 
be practiced and encourages them. La the 
closing chapter the author gives the only 
possible solutions of the horrible problem. 
They are, Extermination, which would 
seem to be the cold-blooded barbarity re- 
solved on in Russia; Conversion, en masse ; 
Emigration, Emancipation. Itisestimated 
that by aid of the Baron Hirsch fund in 
this city, and other sums raised among the 
Jews, more than 300,000 of these sufferers 
have been brought to this country. No 
great success followed the scheme of Jewish 
transportation to the Argentine Republic. 
The number who have been settled in Pal- 
estine is very limited. From the Prussian 
frontiers they have been driven back bya 
military patrol. The number is too great 
to be reached by private aid, and M. Errera 
concludes that the only hope lies in Eman- 
cipation, brought about in Russia and by 
Russia under the combined pressure of the 
Public Opinion of Christendom, to which 

he appeals in this volume. 


American Charities: A Study in Philan- 
thropy and Economics. By Amos G. War- 
ner, Ph.D., Professor of Economics and 
Social Science in Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. $1.75.) This is a study in the 
theory and art of public and private charity 
which cannot be commended too highly. 
The public, it is to be hoped, have at last 
gotten their eyes wide open to the social 
perils of the unwise administration of pub- 
lic and private charities. They are many 
and great ; noris it yet altogether clear how 
public aid can be administered tothe de- 
pendent classes without opening the door 
for greater burdens and social perils than 
those which charity prevents. The great 
increase in the numbers of insane, feeble- 
minded and idiots in recent years has been 
considerably promoted by the better care 
taken of such patients, the prolongation of 
their lives, and their being rendered able to 
propagate their defects by heredity. It is 
no easy problem to administer the poor- 
houses or the system of poor-relief so as not 
to increase the number of tramps and beg- 
xars. The object aimed at by the directors 
and administrators of all systems of public 
relief should be to make the aid a moral 
tonic to the beneficiaries which shall 
increase their powers and their ambition, 
and lead directly to their taking care of 
themselves. This is the tone of Professor 
Warner’s book. For all students of the art 
of pablic relief and for all workers in these 
lines of public-spirited effort, it is the very 
best and most helpful book on the subject 
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we have seen. It is divided into four gen- 
eral Parts, of which the first makes a sum- 
mary survey of the historical and theoretic 
aspects of the subject, the causes of poverty 
and social and individual degeneration. 
The closing chapter of this Part on ‘‘ Char- 
ity asa Factor in Human Selection,” can- 
not be praised too highly. - Whether its 
conclusions stand or not the discussion lets 
light into the subject, just the light thatis 
wanted, and on the points where it is 
wanted. The other Parts treat in a sys- 
tematic way, ‘‘The Dependent Classes,” 
‘Philanthropic Financiering,” and ‘“ The 
Supervision, Organization and Betterment 
of Charities.’’ No phase and hardly any 
topic of poor-relief escapes full discussion 
in the appropriate place. The author no- 
where shows great fondness for special the- 
ories of his own, but generously brings for- 
ward all methods, schemes, and theories of 
relief which have any promise in them, and 
shows what each is worth. Perhaps the 
most important impression made by the 
book is the enormous amount of preventa- 
ble loss inflicted on the country every year 
by bad systems of penal treatment and 6f 
public and private charities. The author’s 
tone and temper are perfect, and his volume 
is, among all that have come to our notice, 
the model popular manual on the subject, 


The Training of Girls for Work. An 
Expression of Opinion. By Edith A. Bar- 
net. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 80 
c. nts.) Remarkably sensible opinions they 
are too, expressed with great freedom and 
very much needed. The local coloring of 
the book is English and the illustrations 
are English, but the foot the shoe is shaped 
to is no more English than American, and it 
is not impossible that American ladies may 
read the book with a little more gratified 
feeling, seeing it is ostensibly the English 
dame and her daughters on whom the lash 
falls. The chapter on ‘* Household Work ” 
is inspired of all the muses of veracity and 
is alone worth the price of a big book, were 
all the rest cut out and thrown away. Here 
is oneexample of the author’s sturdy sense 
(p. 80): 


“ Inorder to do good at it, your daughter must 
learn to manage a house well. Not long ago I 
had to advertise for a housekeeper. Replies 
came by the hundred, and at least fifty per cent. 
of the women who wanted the place recom 
mended themselves on the ground that they had 
been brought up in a luxurious home and were 
now penniless, . . . For what other duties 
would a woman recommend herself because 
hitherto she had fulfilled none of them? In 
what other profession is it thought an advantage 
to come of a family whose habit it is to fail in 
that particular line of business ¢”’ 


A few pages furtber on she puts her finger 
on one of the great defects in a girl’s train- 
ing when she says: 


* And that is one of the great advantages of 
household work as a means of training. It 
must be done every day as the clock strikes, all 
the yearround. No mutter how diligently you 
have worked this week, you always have to be- 
gin over again at the beginning next Monday. 
And if you shirk, some one else will certainly 
suffer, and may possibly scold. Whereas if you 
paint pictures, or make frocks, or write a book, 
it is open to you any fine morning to say that you 
are not in the mind, or that you mean to take a 
holiday. . . . It is nobody’s business but 
your own, and if you grow into slipshod habits 
they are your own possession also.” 


Teachers of rhetoric will welcome the 
reappearance in a new edition of Rhetoric, 
Its Theory and Practice, English Style in 
Public Discourse. By Austin Phelps, D.D., 
late Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in An- 
dover Theological Seminary, with an addi- 
tional Part containing Practical Exercises 
by Henry Allyn Frink, Ph.D, Professor in 
Amherst College. The theoretic discussion 
of the subject falls entirely in this manual 
to Professor Phelps, who has done it in his 
inimitable style, with great fullness of lit- 
erary illustration and with the interest 
which the possession of a fine, finished and 
free literary style, enables an author to 
throw into his writing. It is not as ele- 
mentary as Stopford Brooke’s famous 
history of English literature, but for 
perspicuity, literary charm, natural ar- 
rangement and as an example of the art of 
going straight to the center of things, the 
two books stand on much the same plane of 
merit. Mr. Frink has here and there con- 
densed the original somewhat, a process to 
which Professor Phelps’s full and expansive 
rhetoric, in spite of its occasional homely 
vigor and characteristic force, does not take 
unkindly. For himself he has added in 
Part II the element required to transform 
the book from its original character,as a 
collection of lectures, to a manual for use in 
tu: clas; room, bya full and excellent series 

of exercises in Parity, Precision, Perspicu- 
ity anl Eiergyof Eaglish style. Professor 
Feink’s Intro luctioa isa valu vhle survey of 
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the field which cleverly places before the 
reader Professor Phelps’s plan and the best 
method of using his book. He draws, also, 
an interesting and important distinction 
between the kind of writing for a purpose 
to which the rules of rhetoric are applica- 
ble and for which they are useful, aud lit- 
erature in the high artistic sense, which 
“is but slightly subject to the rules of 
rhetoric’’—a very important distinction. 


The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. also pub- 
lish the first volume of the English transla- 
tion of The History of Greece from Its 
Commencement to the Close of the Indc- 
pendence of the Greek Nation.- By Adolph 
Holm. This is the English rendering of 
a work well known in Germany. The 
author holds a somewhat peculiar rela- 
tion to the subject he has endeavored to 
develop. He maintains the strictly critical 
attitude toward all matter presented in 
evidence and makes a vigorous use of the 
tribunitial veto. The traditional Pelasgian 
history, for example, is subjected to hot fire 
of criticism and brought down to small 
dimensions. The Ionians fare little better, 
The name Javanin the list of nations in 
Genesis is set aside on the ground that the 
list itself dates from a period subsequent to 
the Dorian migration. Mr. Holm is some- 
what shaken as to this, however, by the re- 
discovery of the name where Champollion 
first found it in the catalog of the allies of the 
Khetas against Rameses II (about 1380). The 
exploration at Hissarlik (Troy) and Mycenze 
and their results are treated more sympa- 
thetically and with intelligence. The light 
thrown on early Greek history by recent ex- 
ploration, particularly as to Greek depend- 
epce on Egypt and Phenicia, is treated in 
the same careful and severely critical way. 
Once past the Dorian invasionand on more 
solid historical ground the author grows 
atonce more sympathetic and more con- 
servative. For example, he is by no means 
satisfied with the evidence on which the 
fragmentary theory of the Iliad rests. The 
work throughout has the merit of being 
written up to the most recent knowledge, 
and has achieved an established reputation 
in Germany on its merits as a vigorous, 
critical, compact presentation of the latest 
phases of knowledge on the subject. The 
translation as brought out here has been re- 
viewed and approved by theauthor, who has 
given further evidence of his good will by 
embodying in this edition corrections and a 
number Of valuable additions. The present 
volume completes the history to the end of 
the sixth century B.c. The work is to be in 
four volumes. ($2 50 per vol.) 


If we have any readers who would like to 
try their knowledge on a magazine com- 
posed entirely in biblical Hebrew as now 
developed by Jewish maskilim, enriched by 
the vocabulary of the Mishna and enlarged 
and made pliant by new grammatical forms, 
they will do well to take the new monthly 
magazine called The Western Light, for so 
we translate its Hebrew title. It is pub- 
lished by a society of Hebrew scholars re- 
cently immigrated from Russia, and pro- 
poses to *‘spread light on Jewish life, lit- 
erature and religion.’’ The first issue con- 
tains poems in pure classical Hebrew and 
various valuable contributions, among 
which we notice one on Talmudic Theology, 
by the well-known Dr. L. Levinsohn, the 
author of ‘‘ Die Zoologie des Talmuds,” of 
Stockholm ; a discussion of twelve Hebrew 
and Aramaic roots, by M. Reichersohn, who 
reduces them to bi-literal stems; a paper 
on the division in the middle of biblical 
verses, in which A. B. Dubzevitch shows 
that this division is of the latest Massoretic 
origin, altho he seems to forget that the 
entire division of the books of the Old Tes- 
tament into chapters and verses is of com- 
paratively late end doubtful Jewish origin ; 
and a valuable paper on the dotted words 
in the Old Testament, by J. D. Eisenstein, 
an active and successful merchant in this 
city, in which it is shown that these dots 
represent the first efforts made to correct 
the traditional text, the evidences being 
drawn from rabbinical interpretations aud 
the bearing of the text itself. The poems 
are elegant in diction and have a rhythmic 
cadence, altho the rhymes are not always 
felicitous. Some of them are of marked 
originality of conception, like ‘‘ The Un- 
skilled Plasterers,” by M. N. Dolitzky, and 
‘* Playing Horse,’’ by M. Garsson, the latter 
a charming parable. One amusing satir- 
ical article illustrates the Hebrew jargon 
used among those who know some words 
and verses of the ancient tongue, but have 
never learned its grammar and have no 
scruples about mixing up modern verses ia 
their writing. The closing pages are de- 
voted to the first installment of the trans- 
literation into Hebrew of the Syriac text of 
Genesis. 
In the Comprehensive Index of the Publ- 
cations of the United States Government, 
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1889-1893, we have the first attempt to bring 
the vast and confused mass of United 
States publications into usable order. It is 
astcnishing that nothing of this kind has 
been done before, and that even now the ut- 
most that Congress could be induced to 
authorize was the preparation and publi- 
cation of an Index for the last four years, 
beginning with 1889. The complexity of 
this mass of documents is such as might 
well appall an ordinary index-maker, and 
as to make it only possible in many cases 
to reach, at best, an approximate result. 
The trials we have had occasion to make 
with the Index have resulted, in every case, 
in finding what was wanted. As an index 
to information on special topics and a 
systematic guide to what lies hidden away 
in the Government Publications, the Index 
is invaluable. Few persons have any ade- 
quate conception of the extent of these pub- 
lications, The present Index of those issued 
in the four years, from 1889 to 1893, makes 
a broad-paged or square octavo of the 
largest size and 480 pages. The page is 
printed in three columns, first on the left, 
comes the source of the document (author 
and governmental department), next the 
title of the document or publication, and 
third its register in the House or Senate 
Reports, if it is published there. At the 
close of the volume an alphabetical list of 
the authors of these documentsis published, 
for the further convenience and guidance of 
persons using the Index. 


Institutional Ethics. 
Ph.D. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 


By Marietta Kies, 
$1.25.) 


The world certainly does move, and ethics . 


with it. or this book could never have been 
written. Here is a manual of ethics which 
frankly recognizes the Christian Church, 
and embraces among ethical elements the 
various forms in which the practical reli- 
gions have developed. It starts with the 
fundamental distinction between what the 
author calls justice on the one hand and 
grace on the other as two co-ordinate but 
distinct moral principles to be traced 
through the universe, and especially in the 
will and personal life of man. The co- 
ordinate development of these principles 
forms the basis of individua) character, as 
treated in the second chapter of the work. 
From this the author proceeds to the insti- 
tutions of society—the family, school, State 
and Church. The whole treatment of the 
subject is original, novel and suggestive. 
It may be described as a treatise on ethics 
written up to the highest practical reli- 
gious standards of the times. 


Lent, Past and Present. By Hermann 
Lilienthal, A. M., with an introduction by 
John Williams, D.D., LL.U., Bishop of 
Connecticut, is an excellent manual for the 
Lenten season. It is a collection of lectures 
or sermons delivered by the author to bis 
own congregation on the primitive origin 
and purpose of Lent, its observance and re- 
lation to holy week and other points of 
practical interest. The addresses are popu- 
lar in form without being verbose, and pre- 
sent a view of the subject and of the most 
profitable way of observing Lent, which 
commends it to the Christian public. (Thos, 
Whittaker, New York. 75 cents.) 


The “Temple Shakespeare ” (Macmillan 
& Co., New York, 45 cents per number), 
has two new Plays to its credit, The Lite 
and Death of King John, and the Comedy 
of w Winter’s Tale. Both are issued with 
Preface, Glossary and extremely brief 
notes, by Israel Gollancz, M.A., from the 
Cambridge Text, and in the attractive 
form on which we have commented before. 
Kach volume is introduced with an artistic 
etching of some scene or object character- 
istic of the poet or the play. Type, text, 
paper and general manufacture combine to 
make an ideal pocket edition. 


The last bound volume of Littell’s Liviny 
Age has come to our desk, containing the 
issue of this eclectic magazine for the clos- 
ing quarter of the year 1894. It is Vol. IV, 
In the Sixth Series. (Littell & Co., Bos- 
ton.), 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





ALL short stories and poems by Rud- 
yard Kipling, A. Conan Doyle and other 
Popular writers, are now carefully copy- 
righted in this country. 


--The Monthly Review is the name of a 
small magazine, published and edited by 
Charles Alexander, of Boston, the only il- 
lustrated periodical published by Negroes 
in this country. 


-+--Dr, Charles B. Spahr, associate editor 
of The Outlook, is preparing a book for 
Crowell’s Library of Economics and Poli- 


tics,” entitled “The Distribution of Amer- 
jean Wealth,” 
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..--The Scribners will issue at once Dr. 
Parkhurst’s book, “Our Fight with Tam- 
many.” They will also publish a new book 
by Dr. Herbert Y. Satterlee, ‘‘A Creedless 
Gospel and the Gospel Creed.”’ 


..--McClure’s Magazine for February 
contains tributes to Robert Louis Steven- 
son from fellow Scotchmen, Barrie, Crock- 
ett and Ian Maclaren (Mr. Watson), anda 
study of Lincoln from a new point of view 
by his friend, Col. A. K. McClure. 


..--Professor Skeat is preparing a volume 
supplementary to his Oxford Edition of 
Chaucer, which will contain the ‘ Testa- 
ment of Love” (in prose) and the chief 
poems that have at various times been 
attributed to Chaucer and published with 
his works in old editions. 


....-The American wood engraver whose 
works are illustrated in the February 
Scribner’s is Gustav Kruell, the frontis- 
piece being a portrait of James Anthony 
Froude, of whom Augustiue Birrill writes ; 
W. C. Brownell treats of ‘‘ Recent Work by 
Elihu Vedder ’’; Robert Grant continues 
his *‘ Art of Living,” this time considering 
“The Dwelling”; and Dr. Charles L. Dana 
writes of ‘‘ Giants and Giantism.”’ 


.»--The new Windsor Magazine, which 
seems to be published in the interests of 
women and of British royalty, is of about 
the grade of Demarest’s or Godey’s month- 
ly magazine, and is sold for asixpence. It 
is said to be having a remarkable sale, tho 
it will doubtless be pressed hard by The 
London Home Monthly, an illustrated 
periodical, which has yet to appear (edited 
by Ralph Caine, a brother of Hall Caine), 
and which will be sold for threepence. 


--.-In The Century William M. Sloane 
continues his ‘‘ Life of Napoleon”; Mrs. 
Annie Fields gives personal recollections of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, thus carrying out 
the wish expressed by Dr. Holmes when he 
read Mrs. Fields’s article on Whittier, that 
she would do the same for him ; and Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer provides one of her readable 
articles on ‘People in New York,” illus- 
trated by C. D. Gibson. ‘‘ New Weapons of 
the United States Army,” by Victor Louis 
Mason; “ The Death of Emin Pasha,” by 
R. Dorsey Mohun, and ‘ Lincoln, Chase 
and Grant,’’ by Noah Brooks, who also con- 
tributes to Scribner’s “‘ The Passing of the 
Whigs,” are among The Centwry’s more 
serious articles, 


..T'wo ne w journals, devoted to the in- 
terests of writers, are The Author’s Jour- 
nal, published in New York at a dollar a 
year by the Author’s Journal Publishing 
Co.; and The Editor, Franklin, O ; also a 
monthly publication furnished at fifty 
cents a year. The latter periodical has a 
department for the correcting, revising, 
typewriting and sending of manuscripts 
direct to publishers, in the charge of James 
Knapp Reeve. These journals are following 
with some divagation the path blazed by 
The Writer, of Boston, a little monthly 
magazine for literary workers, established 
half a dozen years ago, or more. 


.Besides its usual quota of historical 
and descriptive articles, amopg which are 
“New York Colonial Privateers,” by 
Thomas Janvier: “ F rench Fighters in At- 
rica,”’ Poultney Bigelow ; ‘‘ Down the West 
Coast, ” Charles F. Lummis; and ‘‘ Oudey- 
pore. the City of Sunrise,” by Edwin Lord 

eeks, Harper's Mayazine for February 
has an able article by John Bigelow, **What 
is Gambling ?” and four doleful short sto- 
ries, photographic descriptions of foolish 
self ’sacrifice, misery and squalor. We find 
no fault with the writers; their work, such 
as it is, is well done; but the editor who 
adds gloom to gloom with no redeeming 
ray of sunlight, caters to but one portion, 
and that not the largest of his readers, 
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The Plays of Maurice Mae Maeterlink. Princess 
Maleine: The Intruder. The Blind: The 
Seven Princesses. (‘The Green Tree Libra- 
ry.) Translated by Richard ne oh 7x4, 
pp. 369. Chicago: stone & Kimball, 

Vistas. (The Green Tree Library.) By Wil- 
liam Sharp. 7x44, pp. 182. Chicago: The 
AME... ccccccccccccccccccccvcseecccses sovccece 


On India’s Frontier; or, oo the Gurkha’s 
Mysterious Land. By. Henry Ballantine, 
A. 8x5, PP. 192. ew York: J. Selwin 
TAI & BONS. 0.0000 cccccccescoccccccecscccocecccees 
Napoleon II and ‘Lady Stuart. An Episode of 
the Tuileries. —— from the French 
of Pierre de Lano, By A. C.S8, 4x5, pp. 
260. THE BAME.........cccccccrcecerercescsceeees 
Wesleyan Verse. Selected from the Under- 
graduate Publications of ae Univer- 
sity. Kdited by rederic Lawrence 
Knowles, ‘04. ‘x4, pp. ‘Ill. Middleton, 
CGncccscccccscovccscesessess srevccscoccoscesss 
Lessons in the New Gengonhy. For Student 
and Teacher. By Spencer Trotter, M.D. 
Va hed pp. vill, 182. Boston: D. C. "Heath 
7... a Studies for Little People. From 
the Essays of John Burroughs. An_ Iptro- 
duction to the Study of Science and Nature. 
(For om Grades.) Edited by Mary E. 
nave. T—x54, pp. xX, 141. Boston, Ginn & 
one cami by the Local Minister of the New 
Dispensaticn Church. 7x44, pp. 143. Dacca: 
K. D. Basack 
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L’Art D'Intéresser en Classe Contes—Fables— 
Anecdotes A l’uzage des classes de Fran- 
is. Par Victor F. Bernard. Nouvelle 
Eaition suivie De La jets Chargée. Par. 
E. Labiche. 746x5, pp. 28. New York: Wil- _— 
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El vine De Norma. Pedro A. De. Alarcon. 
lada y Anotada en Inglés por R 

Be a Cortina, M.A, Teex6, pp. =. 
MiGes caccsearne iiaceuws oe 


Preliminary French pre. Ral ad “Veteran. ad 
746x5l4, pp. iv, 68. The sa’ oi eeaae 


Pearls and Pebbles ; or, su of a an nold Natu- 
ralist. By Catharine Parr Traill. With Bio- 
gg ~ F Sketch by Mary Agnes Fitzgib- 

44. pp. xxxvi, 241. en - 
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Philoctetes, gaa bs ga — ag Sonnets, ‘By 
Greate lll, Cam- 
bridge: Printed’ at the ftiverside POSS. ..000 


Select Poems of Sidney Lanier. Edited with 
an Introduction, Notes ane belie by lic, by 
seengen Callaway, Jr., 

97. New York: Charice Scrtbae" 8 t=. oce 1M 


The Life and Adventures of George Augustus 
Sala. Written by Himself. In two volumes. 
9x6. Vol. I, pp. xix, 379; Vol. II, pp. xi, 381. 
WO Dine ccccesess. cvcecsscecovesscceseccooss 


The Christian’s Helper; or, Plain Talks to Dis- 

ci ~The Jesus Christ. By William F, Berger. 

p. 105, Camden, N. Y.: Advance- 

Journal PEOEB ec ccses cccccesenscccccgecceccecceece 

Prayer Book and Aids to Private Devotions, 
x4, pp. 94. Tiffin, O.: E.R. Good & Bro 

On the Origin of Language § and the Logos The- 

or By Ludwig bic 7. PR. 50. 

Chicago: The Open Sout Publishing Co.... 

Garden and Forest. A Journal of Horticulture 

Landscape Art and Forestry. Conducted 

by Charles S. Sargent Spasteneee, Bang 

eeu bet. 1894, 
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A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, Mythol- 
gion, Literature and Art. From 
Revised 
and Edited with Additions by Henr 
tleship, M.A., and J. E, Sandys, 

With more than 450 Illustrations. Third Fdl- 
_. } ma pp. vi, 716. New York: Macmil- 
MS Gc ccvcccccccsscescece: secsecccosecencess 


The Training of Girls for Work. An Express- 
sion of Opinions. ~ & Bae 4. Barnett, 7x5, 
i EIS cv sccccsecccces. coccses 


The Ralstons. By F. gran Crawford, 7x5, 
Yol. I, pp. 340. Vol, If, pp. 336. The same. 


The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
ited, from Numerous saunecripy. by 
Kev. Walter W. skeat, t.D., LL.D., P ° 

M.A. Introduction, a and tac 
144x6, pp. clil, 445. The same..............e00% 


The Making of the England of Elizabeth By 
Allen B. Hinds, B.A. 73¢x54e, pp. ix, 152. 
Was cevnanconecnunisssaccedsesecessees 


by ne, Alms: of L iterary: Study. By Hiram Corson, 
1D. 5gx4, pp. 153. The sume 


Marelli hurch History to the Reforma- 
tion, By Henry Cowan, D,D. 6x4, pp. ix, 
_ New York: Anson 'D. F. Randolph & 


nia My Corner. Looking at Life in Sunshine 
and Shadow. By Mary H. Perkins (" Dor- 
cas Hicks”’). 6x34, pp. vi, 206. The Same 
a ions of the ba in Relation to Chris- 
eS By G. M. Grant, D.D, 6x4, pp. viil, 
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Biblical Inspiration and Christ. a, Marvin R. 
Vincent, D.D. 754x54e, pp. 43. he same.... 
That Monster—The'Higher Critic. By Marvin 
kK. Vincent, D.D. 754x5, pp. 41. The same, 


The Palais Commentary. Edited by the Very 
q3 ~ Epenee. D.D., and by the Rev 
peed 's. Exell, M.A: Matthew Exposition: 
By the Rev. A. Lukyn Williams, M.A. Homi- 
letics, By the Rev. B ©, Cla a M.A. 
Homilies by Vartous —. The Rev.Prof. 
.. fl 2 fewer M.A Rev. P. C. Barker, 
Lz. B., the I hy Prof. Marcus Dods, 
D. D.. * the Rev. J. . Macdonald, the Rev. RK. 
Tuc k, BA. Vol. I. 94%x7, pp. xvii, 539. ~The 
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The Biblical Illustrator; or, Anecdotes, Simi- 
es, Emblems, [Illustrations, Ex pository 
Scientific, Geographical, Historical anc 
Homiletic, Gathered from a Wide Kange of 
Home and’ Foreign Literature, on the Verses 
of vm Bible. By the Rev. Joseph Ss. Exeil, 
M.A. 9x6 Leviticus, pp. xii, 352. Num- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Kor Lovers of Muaie, 


The Musician’s Year Book. 


Compiled by Miss MARGARET REINTZEL. 
195 pages, gilt top, $1.00. 
This volume is a companion to those popular Year 


Books: ee, Emerson, Browning, and Goethe. 
Each $1 00. 


Iémo, 





A new book by Miss Crompton. 
Messire, and Other Stories. 


By FRANCES EF, CROMPTON, author of * The Gen- 
tle Heritage,’”’ etc, 16mo, 117 pages, illustrated, 
cloth, Tic. 


“Should take a very high place among the best 
books of this season. The affectionate care with 
which old Brown attends to the young heir of whom 
he has charge, not hesitating in the least when the 
time comes to lay down his life for his young master, 
is delineated with something like genius. The sur- 
roundings of the story are chosen with a certain 
dramatic insight that heightens the effect, and 
raises to a higher level what in other hands would be 
only a weil told incident.”’"—London Bookseller. 


By the Same Author. 


The Gentle Heritage. 
16mo, 188 pages, half white, illustrated, 75c. 


“The author writes with much real art, and child's 
life is so gracefully and truthfully transferred to the 
pages of the book that only older people willcatch its 
tulland delicate flavor. ne does not often 
come upon a more attractive little book.”"—The Critic. 


Master Bartlemy; 


Or, The Thankful Heart. 
trated @5c. 

** Nothing since Mrs. Ewing laid down her pen has 
appealed to us in quite the same way that this most 
graceful and touching little story does,”--Girls’ 
Friendly Magazine. 


Friday’s Child. 


A touching story of a little boy who was born on 
Friday. 16mo, half white, illustrated, 75c. 
“It has the unconscious pathos of ‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’ and is marked je an exquisite senti- 
ment which never becomes morbid.”— Boston Beacon. 


I6mo, half white, illus- 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the 


publishers, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 


J. L. STACK 00. Advertising Agency 


St. Paul and Chicago 
Prompt service. Lowest prices. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY For the higher educa- 
* tion of young women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
pa od Classical and general course of pany AM, alee, 
ern and optional. Year commences - 32, 
feat 894, Apply to Miss IDA C.ALLEN, Prin,, Bradford, Mass. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
PUBLICATIONS. 


New Work by Prof. Baldwin, of Princeton. 
Mental Development in the Child 
and the Race. 


Methods and Processes. 


By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, Ph.D., Stuart Professor 
of Experimental Psychology, Princeton College. 
8vo, cloth, 





Dr. Paulsen’s German Universittes. 


CHARACTER AND HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


OF THE 


Universities of Germany. 


By Professor F. PAULSEN. Translated by EDWARD 
DELAVAN PERRY, Professor of Sanskrit in ( 0- 
lumbia College. With an Introduction by NicHo- 
LAS MURRAY BUTLER, Professor of Philosophy 
in Columbia College. 12mo, cloth, $2.00, 


On Weather- Forecasts, ete. 
Meteorology. Weather and Methods 
of Forecasting. 


Descriptions of Meteorological Instruments and River 
Flood Predictions in the United States. By 
THOMAS RUSSELL, United States Engineer Office 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 8vo, cloth, with 
Maps, $14.00, 


Prof. Ashley’s*Economic Text- Books. 


Economic Classics. 


Edited by W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Professor of Eco- 
nomic History in Harvard University. 12mo, limp 
cloth, each 75 cents. 

Now Ready: ADAM SMITE, Select Chapters 
and Passages from “The Wealth of Nations.” 
DAVID RICARDO., The first six chapters of 

“The Principles of Political Economy,” etc. 

In Press: T. Ro. MALTHUS,. Parallel Chapters 
from the first and second Editions of ‘An Essay 
on the Principles of Population.” 





Cambridge Historical Series—New Issue. 
Outlines of English Industrial 
History. 


By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and ELLEN A. MCARTHUR, Lec- 
turer at Girton College . 12mo, cloth, $1./0. 


“The Work of an Acute Thinker 


Vigorous Writer.” 


Law in a Free State. 


By WORDSWORTH DONISTHORPE, Author of “ Indi- 
vidualism a System of Politics,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00. 


“He brings to bear on the theories of political 
cones an amount of wit, practical common sense, 
lively illustration and thorough-going logical analy sit 8 
sufficient to impart life to the dryest of dry bones.’ 
Daily Telegraph, 


and 


First Edition exhausted on 
Second Edition ready 
in Press. 


day of Pubiication | 
January Sth. Third Edition 


F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel. 


The Ralstons. 


A sequel to “ Katharine Lauderdale.” By F. MARION 

CRAWFORD, author of “ Saracinesca,”’ Don Or- 

_ sino,” ** Marion Darche,” etc. 2 vols., small }2mo, 
buckram, $2.00. 


“ Never has the author done more brilliant, artistic 
work,’’—Onlo Stute Journal. 


From a New England Hillside. 


Notes from Underledge. By WILLLAM PoTTs, 
cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


18mo, 


The Aims of Literary Study. 


By HtrAM Corson, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in Cornell University. I8mo, gilt 
top, 75 cents. 


A new Amiel, or Maurice de Guérin. 


The Melancholy of Stephen Allard. 


A Private Diary. Edited by GARNET SMITH. 
8vo, cloth, #1.75. 


Crown, 


“Full of the finest and most suggestive thought,”’—~ 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


66 Fifth etn New York. 





MUSIC Fou MID- WINTER. 
Social tm ngs: 
Christian Badeav or Hy » « 830 per100 
te r Revival Meetings : 
Geapel W ns Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, 
Small } [uate Type Edition, $45 per 100. 
For Mid- week Meetings ond Sunday Schools: 
Select rhe: No. ‘2. oth, $40. per 100 
BIGL Ow & MEAT 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash jon 


“Chicago. 





CHURCH GEO, 8. HUTCHINGS, 
BOSTON. 


Richard pficar ry Warren, 


ager, 
502 Sth Aven New York. 
Send postal for Catalogue. 


J. CHI U RCH co. Music Publishers, .,Cincinnatt, Cc. 
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“ An Epoch-making Book.” 
FOURTH TIOUSAND NOW READY 


SOCIALISM AND 
SOCIAL REFORM 


By Professor RICHARD T. ELy, autbor of 
“The Labor Movement,” ‘* Problems of 
To day,” ‘Taxation in American States 
and Cities, ‘‘ Social Aspects of Christian- 
ity,”’ etc. 

12mo, $1.50. 


“The fairestand most appreciative treatment of 
the stren th of socialism and its weaknesses.”—Pvrof. 
Béwaré . Bemis, University of Chicago. 


“ Professor Ely differs radically from most of the 
writers on Socialism, as he is impurtial. He does 
not twist facts to make out a case; he is intent on 
pocsenting both sides of every controversy to the 


reader. 

“It cannot fail to broaden the views of every fair- 
minded person, and to inspire inierest in a subject 
which itis of vital importance should be properly 
understood,’’—San francisco Chronicle. 

BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


A Discussion of Protective Tariffs. Taxations and Mo- 
nopglies. 12mo, $1.5), (Fifth Thousand.) 


THE LABOR MOVEMENTIN AMERICA 
(Rovian, with wuch new and valuable material 
added.) 12mo, $1.5). (Fifth Thousand.) 


TAXATION INAMERICAN STATES 
AND CITIES. 12mo, $1.75. (Fourth Thousand.) 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY 
mo, Wcents. (Seventh Thousand,) 


For sale by all booksellers. 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 
CARMINA FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


By Rev. Lewl« W. Mudge, D.D.. Editor of 
Carmina Sanctorum, and ev. Herbert B. 
urner, of Hampton ( Va.) Institute. 





293 Hymus, with Tunes. Price, cloth, 60 cents, 


For examination, Bot. per cong. | For lutroduction, 
) per hundred 

Bright and dei. oo in hymns, tunes, Minding end 

type, and faliy up to date in every particular, Don't 


fail to secure a copy. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
56 East 10th Sc. (near Brondway), N.Y. 
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Ginettian’ 
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For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS ST 


maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 


“ii 


e e 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 
Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 


4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


* 450 Broome St., New York. 


AND ME" 





The only way to tell 
whether you can write 
better with TADELLA 
PENS is to try one. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples, 20 
styles, 0cents. TADELLA PEN CO., 74 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. ; 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Financial. 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
REPORT. 


THE New York Chamber of Commerce 
is the oldest as it is one of the most dis- 
tinguished of our commercial bodies. Its 
membership includes representatives of 
all trades and professions, and its utter- 
ances are in accord with the best commer- 
cial opinion, For these reasons and be- 
cause of its conservatism and dignity, the 
resolutions of the Chamber should, and 
undoubtedly will, command the respect of 
all business men throughout the country. 
These resolutions of the Chamber grew 
out of a motion adopted last November 
that the Commiitee on Finance be request- 
ed to submit a plan of reform that may 
be recommended to Congress. This com- 
mittee has just submitted its report at a 
special meeting of the Chamber, -The 
members of that committee were Messrs. 
George 8S. Coe, John Harsen Rhoades, 
William L. Trenholm, Henry W, Cannon 
and Edward H. Perkins, Jr., names well 
known in banking and business circles. 
Their report in brief was as follows: 

That the Chamber of Congress is hearti- 
ly in sympathy with the expressed deter- 
mination of the President of the United 
States to maintain a proper gold reserve 
even if bonds must be sold at prices out 
of proportion to the high credit to which 
this nation is entitled. 

That prompt action is urged upon Con- 
gress to give to the Secretary of the 
Treasury power to meet all obligations 
and to maintain our money on a gold 
basis by authorizing the issue of bonds in 
sufficient amounts. The prevailing busi- 
ness paralysis is owing to ‘the currency 
distrust. That there ehould be no longer 
left any doubt in the minds of people in 
regard to the currency in which our bond 
obligations should be paid, and, therefore, 
bonds when issued should be made pay- 
able, principal and interest, in gold coin 
of present weight and fineness, 

That the Chamber, being in close touch 
with the industrial classes of the United 
States, believes that the interest of all will 
be promoted by a better monetary system. 
Since the subject of monetary reform is 
so intricate, and its relation to every form 
of industry so intimate and so delicate, 
the Chamber deprecates any legislation 
affecting the currency that has not been 
recommended by a competent and respon- 
sible commission, selected from among 
those whe, by practical experience and 
special study and aptitude, are best quali- 
fied to point out such measures as will, 
upon trial, prove permanently practicable. 
That such a commission should be at once 
created by Congress to report at the next 
session. 

It will not escape the attention of our 
readers that these provisions recom- 
mended by the New York Chamber of 
Commerce are practically identical with 
the measures which have been repeatedly 
urged upon Congress and the public in 
these columns. But more than all else, 
we believe them to be right, and that the 
industrial situation, if it is to be saved 
from going rapidly from bad to worse, 
can be relieved in no otber way. 

It is useless to disguise the truth that 
our leading financial men believe that the 
present circumstances point to danger, 
and it is cnly right that the public should 
know the fact. The credit of the United 
5S ates ranks deservedly high, and nothing 
but our own foolhardiness can bring that 
danger any nearer. We do not believe 
that the present Congress sitting in Wash- 
ington in this matter really represents 
the people of the United States. The mat- 
ter has got beyond politics, and unless the 
growing distrust is checked it will reach 
the wealth or the income of every citizen, 
no matter to what party he may belong. 

There is no doubt, as before remarked, 
that this wise and conservative recom- 

mendation of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce expresses the opinion of the 
majority of business men throughout the 
country. But it is also true that up to the 
present time the opinion of the business 
men in the United States had not been 





brought to a focus, so to speak, and has 
not, therefore, burned its way into the 


minds of its*;alleged representatives® in 
Congress, as it should have done. The 
Chamber of Commerce resolutions afford 
an opportunity for this concentration of 
business opinion, which should not be 
lost. The New York Times makes the 
excellent suggestion that the Chamber 
should put itself in actual communication 
with the business bodies throughout the 
country, in order that concerted action 
may be taken promptly at this important 
crisis, The New York Chamber of Com- 
merce has too high a regard for its own 
dignity and for the dignity of merchants 
and professional men everywhere, to un- 
dertake to ‘‘manufacture” public senti- 
ment. We do not think that the Chamber 
would give its consent to any movement 
which would look toward a manipulation 
of opinion. So far as the New York body 
is concerned, that expression of opinion 
must be spontaneous, 

Yet it would be well if the knowledge 
of these recommendations of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce could be 
spread far and wide. Copies of the reso- 
lutions should be sent to every trade body 
or gathering of business men in all parts 
of the United States, tothe end that so far 
as the resolutions may be agreed to the 
bankers, merchants and professional men 
of each Stite should make their opinions 
known at Washington, in order that the 
simple things required by the emergency 
should be done before disaster again 
comes upon us. 

We repeat the simple requirements of 
the situation : That Congress should au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
maintain a proper reserve by the issue of 
bonds payable, principal and interest, in 
gold coin; that a commission should be 
appointed to recommend a feasible reform 
in our Currency, and to report at the next 
Congress ; that the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment should be strengthened, if neces- 
sary, by an additional tax, say on beer. 
Let every citizen in the United States into 
whose hands THE INDEPENDENT goes use 
his influence to see that these simple 
things are done, and done at once, by our 
lawmakers at Washington. 


ie 


COLORADO AND DENVER. 


MESsRS JORALMON & COMPANY, bank- 
ers and financial agents, of Denver, Col., 
have placed us in possession of statistical 
matter regarding Denver and Colorado, 
and of the mines, manufactures and agri- 
cultural products of the latter during the 
year 1894, 

Colorado, we think, is one of the most 
impressive States in the country. The 
first visit of an Easterner is a continual 
surprise, Saying nothing of the natural 
scenery and resources of the State, which 
are of the most interesting character, the 
manner in which in so short a time won- 
derful development and success have been 
achieved by its inhabitants is startling. 
When the excitement attending the re- 
peal of the Sherman Silver Bill was at its 
hight, people at the East, who knew little 
of the resources of Colorado, believed that 
ruin stared its inabitants in the face and 
that it was only a question of a short time 
when the business industries of the entire 
State would be laid low; but the inhabit- 
ants of Colorado are not made of that 
kind of stuff. When profits became small 
in mining silver they immediately gave 
their attention to the development of gold 
mines, and the result has been something 
astounding. In 1890 Colorado’s output of 
gold was alittle over $4 000,000; in 1893 
it was $7,500,000, and in 1894 it was $11,- 
800,000. Defeat seems, in the case of 
Colorado, to simply mean greater exertion 
and greater success. The silver output, 
too, in consequence of better and cheaper 
methods of mining, has been in the main 
a profitable one during 1894, and the out- 
put has exceeded 1893 by $4,000,000. 

If, however, the gold and silver mines of 
Colorado were to be blotted out of exist- 
ence, the State has sufficient resources to 
enable it to rank with itssister States, and 
among these are its great agricultural 
resources, its wonderful adaptability for 
fruit raising, for stock raising, and its coal 
and iron fields. In a mountainous coun- 
try like Colorado, there area great num- 
ber of streams, some of which have been 
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utilized for irrigation purposes, eo that 
many parts of Colorado have become the 
most celebrated of any in the United 
States for raising grains, fruits and vege- 
tables. The land is cheap, and twenty 
acres of orchard in Colorado is sufficient, 
if properly cared for, to insure a compe- 
tence, The coal deposits of Colorado are 
very extensive and are supposed to be 
sufficient to supply the world for years, 
Of fine, beautiful building stone the State 
has many varieties and of the finest quality 
and description. It has excellent asphalt 
and asbestos deposits, said to be of the 
best quality. The springs of Colorado 
strike the stranger as being, as they are, 
an important factor in the welfare of the 
State, and they are being utilized as health 
resorts for invalids and pleasure-seekers, 

Denver, of course, is the head center of 
the State, and to it the State is tributary. 
It furnishes a market for the productions 
of the State, it smelts its ores, and it fur- 
nishes it with supplies. Architecturally, 
Denver is one of the most beautiful cities 
in the country. Its situation is so unique 
that no other city in the United States 
can compare with it in this respect. It 
has wide, beautiful streets, magnificent 
business blocks, excellent rapid transit 
facilities, and on the hill overlooking the 
city, with a view of the Rocky Mountains 
a hundred miles in extent, is about a 
equare mile of as beautiful and artistic 
residences as one would care to see. Of 
course, in a city of this character there 
are great opportunities for investments, 
and at the present time, when prices are 
low and a brilliant future is assured, it 
would seem that the opportunities offered 
were of the very best. 


ies 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








IN financial circles the depletion of the 
gold reserve of the Treasury and the 
grave results that it threatened, to which 
frequent references have been made in 
these columns of late, were about the only 
topics of conversation the Jast week, 
Witbdrawals of gold and gold bars from 
the New York Sub-Treasury reached a 
total for the week of $13,680,000, the 
largest on record; while the shipments of 
gold, $7,700,000, were the largest on 
record with the single exception of one 
weck in June, 1894, when the exports 
were only a few hundred thousand dollars 
larger. The gold sent out went on steam- 
ers to both England and France, and at 
the end of the week there was a general 
impression among foreign bankers that 
the present week’s steamers would also 
take out large quantities of gold. The 
Treasury free gold fund has been drawn 
down to about $57,000,000, or about the 
figure at which it stood at the time of the 
last issue of Government bonds, and 
the situation has caused so much con- 
cern among the banks that their 
officers have been in frequent con- 
sultation on the subject of possible meth- 
ods of relief. Nothing came of these 
conferences, however, and there was a 
strong suspicion that the gold bars taken 
from the Treasury at a small premium 
were not taken by exporters, but rather 
by a bank, which locked them up in a safe 
deposit company. It has nearly always 
been true with respect to the Treasury 
gold and the Government finances gener- 
ally that when mattersseemed most hope- 
less and the future darkest come relief 
was in sight, and it is this more than any- 
thing else which has prevented anything 
in the nature of a panicky condition of 
affairs in the security markets the past 
week, There has been confidence that 
there would soon be some communication 
from the President on the firancial situa- 
tion, possibly with the announcement of 
a bond issue ; and speculators seemed not 
to have co completely lost hope of some 
remedial legislation at Washington as had 
the banking community. On all sides, 
however, it was admitted that prompt 
action was necessary to avert grave re- 
sults. There was not the greatest confi- 
dence in some quarters in the disposition 
of the New York banks to make & 
new bond issue a success, while they 
still hold the last one which they as- 
sumed; but the fact of the matter 
is, as some authorities view it, that 
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they would be forced to insure the 
sale of the loan for their own preserva- 
tion. They hold some $75,000,000 of gold, 
alarge part of which they have drawn 
from the Treasury on legal tender notes 
since the last issue of bonds. For the 
banks, however, the outlook in any case 
is not the brightest. Without their co- 
operation the Treasury may be brought 
face to face with the danger of repudia- 
tion, unless Congress should unexpectedly 
awaken t» the needs of the land; if they 
were to take a new loan their reserve 
would be drawn down considerably below 
the legal limit, and large calling of loans 
and extensive forced liquidation of securi- 
ties carried on call would be the inevitable 
result. The banks are thus between two 
fires. They have been needlessly worried 
by the possibility that the amount of 
coined gold in the Treasury might run 
down below the amount of gold certifi- 
cates outstanding, and the Treasury thus 
be forced to refuse gold coin to holders of 
legal tenders while it still had on hand a 
large stock of gold bare, There is no 
reason, legal or otherwise, why the Treas- 
ury shou!d hold coined gold for gold cer - 
tificates outstanding. Bars are as good, 
provided a reasonable amount of coin is 
on hand for current redemptions of gold 
certificates. 


The gold exports and the uncertainty 
they have caused, have had an effect upon 
general business, which has been less 
active than at any time since the first of 
December. While there are a few lines in 
which there is a fair degree of activity, 
such, for example, as in the cheaper de- 
scriptions of boots and shoes, it may fairly 
be said that the new year has pot opened 
as favorably as was hoped. There are 
fairly large orders at some mills for next 
season’s goods, and speculation in wool 
has made that staple active at old prices ; 
but the increase in the present demand for 
goods is both sporadic and small, Little 
sustained improvement is expected while 
the national finances are on so uncertain 
a basis as at present. 


The remark was recently made that 
Wall Street was the bluest place in the 
country. Just the reverse is now true. It 
is the brightest place, for prices show 
only small declines for the week in spite 
of the uneasiness on currency matters. 
Speculators have been cheered by the 
thought that the Administration is likely 
to take some action that will bring greater 
confidence, and for this reason the de- 
clines in low-priced stocks have had small 
generaleffect. Trading was very dull the 
entire week, London was a seller of both 
stocks and bonds, partly on the decline in 
wheat and partly on the gold scare. Large 
demands for bills of exchange by arbitrage 
houses proved conclusively that the drift 
of securities was in this direction. In the 
money market no important change oc- 
curred, Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
were made at 1@14%, and in the outside 
market at 1@2%, Time loans were in fair 
demand for short terms, at 2%; but lenders 
were unwilling to make contracts for this 
period, with the possibility of a withdraw- 
al of funds for a bond issue before them. 
For larger dates a moderate business was 
done at 2}@3% on approved collateral. 
Current reports of improved offerings of 
Commercial paper were not borne out by 
careful inquiry among the banks. Offer- 
ings were largely confined to importers, 
who wanted money to buy exchange. 
Rates were unchanged. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Jan. 26, Jan.19. Decrease. 
are $499,153,60) — $49),322,90) $161,30) 
BORE. cscsiccace 81,175,60) 77,955,300 = *3,210,300 
Legal venders... 104,583,000 198,"85,50 3,502,500 

OE 559,512,600 582,302,990 = -2,79,300 
Circulation....., 13,320,900 11,412,100 91,200 


’ The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie ethan $81,175,609 $77,955,300 $3,220,300 
Wal tenders... 104,385.00 103,085,500 3,502,500 
Total reserve.. $185,153,60) $195,010.30 232.200 
Serve required 
S@alnstdep'ts, 133,873,130 140,575,725 697,575 
Surp. reserve., $45,830,450 $45,495,078 $415,376 
Toerense, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


January 27th, 1894—Surplus............0-0.00: $109,043,000 
January 28th, 1893—Surplus....... eee 23,143,300 
January 30th, 1892—Surplus...............e0005 36,020,900 
January 3ist, 1891—Surplus.............. 23,941,125 
February Ist, 189)—Surplus..............es000+ 14,268,450 


Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week: 


Clearings week ending January 26th... $495,021,039 41 


Clearings week ending January 19th.... 513,951,063 19 
Balances week ending January 2tth..... 30,706,236 09 
Balances week ending January 19th..... 34,995,334 35 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows : 


Bid. Asked, 
MUS sg6> SacenGinte!- Seuudecsvacdaseencessouéedde 97 
“is, Registered........... icucesmuaceet euseeeee 113 113% 
48, COUPONS... .ccorccccee cocccce eicmniscwsceuel 11354 
New 5s, Registered...... Coccccecccccccccccce 1154s 5G 
5s, Coupons......... Crcceccccccccccccocesococs 11636 = 116 
Currency 6s, 1895..... ere Coccececccosoces 10u ee 
CUFFERCY Gs, 100G...0. « seccccrcccccccccccses W23¢ 
CREPEREH G0, IGT. veccccccccovcescccccccccosss 5% «e 
Currency 6s, 1398..... pnevendeseeeeoren.ceeese 1038 eo 
Currency 6s, 1899.......... .. © 000 seecevecees lll 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs, Brown Bros. & Co, quote actual 
rates for sterling as follows : 





Sixty days..... daar naumeaien deedieteausaved 4.88144—B84g 
cocccccccece Cer sccnece coccccee 4.89 —O4¢ 
3 esunelseceeneres eiocases 4.891494 

CommMerial, LONZ...c.ceecceccecccccecssveccees 4.88 — 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of city bank stocks for the week 
ending January 26th, 1895: 
Amesios Exchange.. 155 | Me’chics’ &Traders’, 151 
BEIDER. ccececccces 180 Mercnauts Ex’ange. ar 


Continental aeaeus 122 Metropolitan peaeeaee 
Foucth........05+ 180@185 ‘Tradesmen’s,........ 100 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 

Sales, Bid. Asked. 

















203 2u0 210 
1554 152% 155 
291 250 oe 
234g 232 250 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 155 owes 180 
Central Nationa)........... 120 12044 12:% 
Chase National. ..........+. 225 40 me 
Chatham. ....cccccce -+ ceove 343g 340 360 
Chemical........cccccceces ee 4,250 4,000 4,800 
CUE. coccccccccccces seccccccce 462 435 
CILIZENS’ ....ccccccccccccscces ll 13 16u 
ColuMbIA......ccecceccccesees cece 200 eee 
Commerce.........++0+ coe §=—80 1738 1:0 
Continental. ...c.cccocccece ° 127 123% 122 
Corn Exchange..... .....+. 20 230 300 
East River..... eocccccccccces 135 140 100 
East SIdeC...cc.cc.cee cocece 100 140 165 
Eleventh Ward .......... - 2% 200 seve 
FUG. ccccccccccseece 320 en 
Fifth Avenue.. 625 2,000 
First National SAU 2,500 eees 
First National of S. I...... 119 112% 125 
Fourteenth Street.......... nies i) cove 
Fourth National............ ones mene 185 
Gallatin National.... ..... ail 300 
Garfeld National..... ..... 400 300 cous 
German American......... 15 116 125 
German Exchange......... 400 116 coos 
GEPMANIA,. .oseeecceseeeseeee 350 B00 
GreenwiCh.....ccccces ceceeees 161% 160 
Hanover. ..ccc..ccces ~ 809 305 340 
Hide & Leather... we eee 110 
Hudson River..........+000+ 150 150 
Importers’ and Traders 540 610 545 
IPVING...ccccccccccccccs covce 140 140 160 
Leather Manufacturers’... 192 180 210 
LADEFLY ..0cccccce cocccccceee 116 10 125 
Lincolp National..........+. Ht2% 565 cece 
Manhattald.....ccccccceeccce 185 18544 190 
Market and Fulton......... 210 5 as 
Mechanics’ .....0..see-cesees Ist 180 cece 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 151 M0 | 
Mercantile......ccesereeeeees 134 16) 180 
Merchants’.....cesscceeecees 140 132 148 
Merchants’ Exchange..... > Ba 10 eats 
Metropolitan..........+-+0++ 3 3 6 
MELYOPOLIS.....0..eeeeeeeeeee 5 400 465 
Mount MOPris......eeeeeeeee M40 100 
Murray Hill.....ccccscccece 313 
NQ@SBAU....ccccccercese soceee 166 150 165 
NEW YOPK....c.ccccovcccecrees 227 sees 
New York County.....+..++ 605 530 awe 
New York Nat. Exchange, U5 100 125 
NUDED. ..ccccccccccrcccerscses 11 122 127 
Nineteenth Ward. - M5 109 
North America..... corccceee 145 145 eee 
OFIONtAl...ccc-ceccccsccccccce 302 220 240 
Pacific.......++ © e0cce coccece 54 115 
PaP&..c- cocvecccccesccccecece 285 280 300 
PeEOPle’S....ccccccccccccccccce 270 one 290 
PHENIZ....cccccccccccccccccere 116 115 125 
RePuUbliC...c.ccccee ooo cove 155 47 165 
Seaboard National ....... 170 169 M71 
Second National... ...... 350 wo 
Seventh National.........++ 125 120 cece 
Shoe and Leather......... 5 esee i) 
BAC. cocccccce 0 cccccccecccs 315 300 pene 
Southern National.......... 144% 155 160 
State of New York......... 105% 103 1U8 
Third National..........+++. 105 105 cece 
TradeSMEN'S....0.00000 cee00s 100 cece 120 
Twelfth Ward.........-.0++ 125 “0 125 
UNIOD. .ccccceccrcececccces oe coee 200 asi 
Union Square....... eens 1% 200 205 
United States National..4 175 180 210 
WesternNational... .... 12% 110 iM“ 


West BIAS... ccccccccccccces : 200 20 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
...-The suit brought by John G. Moore 
to restrain the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue from collecting the income tax 


was decided by Judge Hagner in the Cir- 
cuit Court of the District of Columbia on 
the 23d inst. against the complainant. 
The case will now be taken to the United 
States Supreme Court. 


.-The annual report of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company shows 
that the number of customers in New 
York has increased 723, and the number 
of sixteen-candle-pcwer lamps has in- 
creased 41 803. “The net earnings of the 
company for 1894 were $789,466.58. The 
company has paid a 6¢ dividend on its 
stock, 


.-The Southern Pacific Company an- 
nounce in another column that the cou- 
pons due February 1st on the bonds 
of the following companies, the Texas 
and New Orleans Railroad first mort- 
gage 7% Maine Line, and the Galves- 
ton, Harrisburg and San Antonio Rail- 
road, Eastern Division, first mortgage, 64, 
will be paid at their office at that date. 


..+.Very interesting figures are pre- 
sented by Mr. Valentine in his estimate of 
the year’s product of gold, silver, copper 
and lead in the United States for 1894. 


The figures compared with 1898 are as 
follows: 


1894. 1893. 

Ds iets Sieinsendcingatansa $45,800,000 $34,200,000 
on 28,700,000 38,500,000 
COUN Ao vcsseinteueemaus 22,200,000 — 23,600,000 
Nis kdevinecenninexewacs 8,200,000 7,700,000 


$104,900,000 $104,000,000 
For the first time in many years the gold 
product is larger than silver, 


. It is stated in a late dispatch from 
Chicago that it is probable that suits will 
be brought against the Chicago, Burling 
ton and Quincy Railroad for an amount 
exceeding $1,000,000 in damages as the 
result of a lumber fire which occurred on 
the south branch of the Chicago River in 
August, 1894, It is said that suits will be 
begun at the instance of the insurance 
companies and the firms burned out, the 
claim being that the fire was directly 
caused by sparks from an engine. If this 
suit is brought its result will be looked for 
with great interest by railroad managers, 


.-+.-The London Standard says : 


‘*On the present lines the States are like- 
ly at no distant date to find themselves 
head and ears in debt, the currency depre- 
ciated to any imaginable discount, and all 
the industries of the country in a state of 
collapse. Mr. Cleveland knows this; but 
the chosen representatives of the people 
appear to be ignorant of the peril. 

‘* Amateur professors of statecraft in Eu- 
rope and at home are urging Mr. Cleveland 
to the redemption of the overgrown paper 
currency by a huge gold loan, issued partly 
abroad. It is impossible to get a law au- 
thorizing such a loan through the present 
House, and the temper and tendencies of 
the next House nobody knows. The only 
step seems to be another sale of five per- 
centage currency bonds for gold. This will 
last till the special session of the new Con- 
gress can be summoned in March to deal 
with the currency. The prospect is cheer- 
less, but Americans have a trick of sudden- 
ly acting on a decision when it is least ex- 
pected. If they make up their minds to do 
so they can end their money troubles in a 
month.” 


..-The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction : 


20 shares Empire City Fire Ins. Co............. 70 
42 shares Broad way Ins. Co. (ex-div.)......... 117 
50 shares Canada Southern Ry. Co........... 1914 
110 sharesC., R. J. and P. Ry. Co............. 624% 


10 ye ye ee Imp. Co. (pe r share)...$80 
$1,200 N. Y..N.H. and H. Rd. Co. 4% convert, 


tok Eh ee 139% 
60 shares United States Cordage Co., pref....844 
15 shares Manhattan ESS ING, CO. sc cccececiee 395 
10 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co. (ex-div.).. 146% 
10 shares Nassau Nat. Bank, * — pantdeudaces ) 
60 shares Hanover Fire Ins. Co........ ll 


12 shares United States Teast rs 

30 shares Home Insurance Co........ 

6 shares Eighth Ave. Rd. Co. (ex-div. 

10) shares Equitable Gas and Ele 
7 









50 shares Lawyers’ Surety Co..... 
10 = a Real Estate Exch. and A 





2% shares Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co., of 


Waterbury, Conn...............- $90 per share 

3 shares Trow Directory Printing aud Book- 

ee ee | eee 39% 
DIVIDENDS, 


The directors of the Lincoln National 
Bank bave declared a quarterly dividend 
of 24%, payable February Ist. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railroad Company has declared 
a dividend of 8}% on the preferred stock, 
as at their office in this city on Feb- 

ruary 20th, 


(158) 91 


United States Bonas . 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Qealers in Investment Securities. 
Lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben- 
tures- Write for description. 


Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 
High-class sunua p Any atk Write us, 











BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1873, 


Joralmon & Co., Bankers, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS, 
229-235 Equitable Building, 
DENVER, COL. 





School Bonds 


have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 


netting 5% to 6%. 
Write us for further 
information. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. cticn, was. 


Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


New York Guaranty & 
‘Indemnity Co., 


65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building, 
CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, -- #1,500,000 


IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANKING 
ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COMPANY 
BUSINESS. 


Is a legal depository of trust funds. 

Acts as Trustee, Transfer Agent or Registrar for 
Corporations, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or 
Trustee of Estates. 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 


WALTER mF OAKMAN President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jn,, Vice President. 
Ghonae i TUR BU LL, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS, 

Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian [selin, 
George F. Baker, Augustus D, ‘ullilard, 
G 3. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E, Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, poney H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK, Twombiey, 
Charles kt. Hen Jerson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

William C. Whirney. 








A. B. MEAD. A. L. CoE, 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
ESTATES managed, We rent, collect 
soute, pay ome and look after 
ssments 

LOANS negotiated. payable in gold secured 
~ first lien on Chicago real estate, 

without expense te lender, 

Corre: spondence invited, 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guar- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee, Reg- 
istrar, Transfer and Fis‘al Agent of Corporations, 
Taxes full charge of Keal and Personal Estates. 
{nterest allowed on Deposits 


Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 


G. W. Cops 








w. LP RANGIS.S. BANGS. President. 
WiILi1AM aoe SH, i Vice Presidents, 





A 
JOHN MS, Secreta’ 
. MAURICE 8. DECKER, Treasurer 





aon ae 


okt pew Sm grapes. wate: pgs 
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THE MIDOLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 

Surplus 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors,etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


DULUTH. 


“IT have recently received information that con- 
vinces mie that Duluth is to be the great city of the 
Northwest. lhave studied the situation up there 
closely and watched the trend of events, [ have been 
surprised at the number of prominent men who have 
spoken to me recently of Duluth, and all have con- 
curred in the opinion. that itis to have an early and 
immense development.”—The late GEURGE W, 
CHILDS. 

Best time to invest is now. Write for particulars to 


C. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Mion. 
. INVESTMENT 


LETTERS 


OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


DIVIDENDS. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
32-34 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET. 

New Youk, January 24d, 1895. 
IVIDEND.—The Board of Directors has this day 
D declared a quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. on 
the capital stock of this bank, payable February Ist, 
Transfer books will remain closed until that date. 

W. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 


{HICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS 
C™AND OMAHA RAILWAY COMPANY, 
52 WALL St., January 22d, 1895, > 
A dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. on the preferred stock of this company will be 
paid at this office on Wednesday, February 20th, 185, 
Transfer books of the preferred and common stocks 
will close on Thursday, January dist, and reopen on 
Thursday, February 2ist, 18%. 
M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 











OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
COMPANY. 

23 BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING), ‘ 

New Youk, January 23d, 1895, § 
Coupons due February Ist, 189%, from the bonds of 
the foilowing companies will be paid on and after 
that date at this office: TEXAS AND NEW OR- 
LEANS R. KR. CO. Ist mortgage 7 per cept. Main 
Line: GALVESTON, HARRISBURG AND SAN AN- 
TONIO K’Y CO, Ist mortgage 6 per cent. Eastern 


Division. 5 eye 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 





Farragut Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 346 Broadway. 

New York, Jan. 15th, 1895, 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi annual dividend 
of THREE PER CENT., payable on de- 


mand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 








COMMERCIAL. 


A SOMEWHAT less cheerful tone has 
prevailed with reference to general trade 
and commerce this week. Business hesi- 
tates because there is doubt as to the 
future, created largely by the heavy gold 
withdrawals from the Treasury and the 
doubts concerning the currency so inten- 
sified. There is no increase in the num- 
ber of hands employed in the industries ; 
and the strikes on the Brooklyn street-car 
lines have cut down the trade of that city 
about 50% temporarily, the effect being 
plainly seen in New York and neighboring 
cities. Anincrease in consumption and 
in demand for goods for stocks was ex- 
pected in January, but the month has 
about run its course without the develop- 
ment of anything of the kind; and the 
capacity of plants producing goods of some 
descriptions is now largely in excess of 
the wants of the markets for present con- 
sumption. A decline of 4 cents in wheat 
to ‘the lowest point ever known, with 
further declines in corn and cotton, have 
not helped the situation. Clearing House 
exchanges for the week showed an in- 
crease of 104¢ over 1894, but the loss com- 
pared with 1893 was nearly 34%. Railroad 
earnings, another good gauge of general 
business, show an average decrease of 
about 247, the loss in the West being less 
noticeable in the aggregate on account of 
the favorable returns by Southwestern 
lines. As cotton has almost ceased to 
move to market larger losses are now 
expected on the Southern lines, 


The markets for textiles are slow, and 
the outlook is not much improved. Quota- 
tions of men’s woolens now being opened 
for the season’s trade are very irregular, 
but indicate a general reduction of about 
8% compared with a year ago. Further 
cuts are looked for in both domestic and 
foreign goods. Reorders for light weights 
are disappointing. Demand for cotton 
goods is small, with special depression in 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ginghams ; and the reductions in prices in 
some lines come with striking regularity. 
Print cloths are selling at 24 cents, the 
lowest on record, a price which has in- 
vited some speculative purchases. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 








Our thanks are due to many of our read- 
ers for large clubs which they have formed 
and for other favors. 

We shall take pleasure in sending THE 
INDEPENDENT for four consecutive weeks to 
the address of persons whose names may be 
sent us witha view to extending the circu- 
lation of the paper. 

Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of subscribing for 
THE INDEPENDENT. A large number of our 
subscribers order the paper for from two to 
five years, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
One month..... +»»$ 25) Six months........$1 50 
Three months.....| 75 | Nine months...... 2 25 
Four months..... 100] One year «+» 300 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subSCTIDEr........060e0000. $5 OO 
One year each to two subscribers 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber,.......--... +. 700 
Three subscribers one year each 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each......... coos 8 BO 
Five years to one subscriber oe | 
Five subscribers one year each..,........... 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents, 
*¢*TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a_ re- 


quest to that effect. 


Pond’s Extract, for both men and animals. In 

all a of the joints, whether arising from dis- 

ease or accident, it alleviates the agony.—Adv, 
ie me 

SOMETHING everybody wants something all 
can get 5! securing a copy ot Vick’s Fioral 
Guide, for 1895. Full list, with description and 
prices, of everything one could wish for vege- 
table, fruit or flower garden. Many pages of 
new novelties. 

Unusual and astonishing offers, such as Sweet 
Peas for forty cents a pound. If atall interested 
in seeds or P ants, send ten cents at once fora 
copy of Vick’s Floral Guide, which amount may 
be deducted from first order, to James Vick’s 
Sons, Rochester, N. Y 


A USEFUL INVENTION. 


Muca interest is being taken by the physi- 
cians of this city in a case of almost total deaf- 
ness, which has been nearly if not entirely re- 
lieved by an inexpensive invention belonging to 
F. Hiscox, of 853 Broadway, New York City. 
Asevery known device, and the most skillful 
treatment, had failed to afford relief, the case 
was believed to be incurable, and the success of 
thisinvention, which is easily and comfortably 
adjusted, and practically invisible, is considered 
aremarkable triumph, 











Taffeta-Plisse, 
The New Silk Fabric, 


In stripe and in block patterns, in 
one tone, in multi-color, or in all 
black; asilk crepon effect, so made 
that it will not pull out. It is strictly 
new, and its structure marks an 
epoch in silk-weaving. We have 
now a fabric, beyond comparison the 
best for Silk Waists. Those who have 
seen it pronounce it very remark- 
able. It willbe in three grades, ac- 
cording to design, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00 
per yard, and the sale is exclusively 
controlled by us. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & 11TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 





OBITUARY. 





. s death is a great loss to 
the Church of which he was a member, and to many 
circles of business and Christian activity. 








wih . 
Constable K Co 


Costumes 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


Dinner and Reception Dresses, 
Carriage Costumes, 
Street Suits, 


Evening Toilets, 


OPERA CLOAKS & WRAPS. 


Cloth Cloaks, 
Plush Wraps, Jackets. 


Proadovay L 19th a 


NEW YORK. 





Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


SuccessorstoA.T.STEWART &CoO., 


B’WAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH ANDAOTHSTS., 


NEW YORK. 


1,000 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


in every beautiful, rare color— 
many exquisite antiques. They 
range in size between 3 ft. to 5 
ft. in width, and from 4 ft. to 
10 ft. long. 
for themselves. Such an op- 


The prices speak 


portunity has never occurred. 


Former 


Dae acess ubbabashe subse s sues -5esees 
$11.25 
$13.25 
$15.00 


$17.50...... Peedecvsersccees sie eesaeceee 


$21.50 








WANTED. 


make $5 per or easy. Great 
seller. Write quick, 
ORGAN MFG, CO,, 84 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill, 





January $1, 1895. 


O'NEILL'S 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 


NEW YORK. 


LADIES’ 
SUITS 


AND 


JACKETS. 


AT 


One-third Regular Prices, 


500 Ladies’ Suits i fine all 


wool Cheviots and Crepon Serges, 
Lined to waist with Satin Rha- 
dame, medium and tight fitting 
shapes, 


5.98 ana 7.98 


Regular Prices 17.98 to 23.50. 


250 Ladies’ Jackets in Vel- 
vet piped Covert cloths, fine Ker- 


seys and Cheviots, Medium and 
Long shapes, Half lined with Silk, 
all new Garments, 


5.98 and 6.75 


Regular Prices, 16.50 and 19.98. 


ALSO 
300 Separate Skirts, 


Cheviots, Serges and Crepons, 


2.98 . 11.98 . 


Large Assortment 


PLUSH AND CLOTH DOUBLE CAPES 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 








PATENTS. 





CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT 
answer and an honest opini 


tions strictly confidential. 
formation concerni 


out cost to the invento 
issued weekly, elegantlyi 
largest circulation of any scienti 
world. ayear. Sample copies sent f 
Edition, monthly, - & . 
ery num’ 

d pho sof new 

aitt show the 








iH 


eats GeorTao Tres” 


3% 


January 31, 1895. 


Snsurance. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


Ex pede Hercvlem. They are not Her- 
culean, these Lloyds, except in the assur- 
ance with which they offer insurance and 
declare that their vapory sort is the strong- 
est on earth ; but sometimes the nature of 
Lloyds is shown unmistakably by the col- 
lapse of one, and sometimesit is suggested, 
inferentially, by the appearance of a little 
sign. Eight months ago, the Spectator 
announced that it had repeatedly been 
urged to accept the advertisements of the 

‘onsolidated Underwriters of New York, 
Merwin & Atchinson, Attorneys, and of 
the Empire State Lloyds of Brooklyn, 
Welsch & Hegeman, Attorneys, but had 
refused to do so. We do not know any 
severer condemnation than this refusal, 
and the reason given was that ‘‘among 
the prominent representatives of the above 
L'oyds are men whose standing iniosur- 
ance circles is not of the best, because of 
their previous connection with under- 
ground companies and notorious wild-cat 
concerns.” So the Spectator declared that 
‘for this, among other reasons, we will 
not acceptethe udvertisements of these 
Llos ds so long as these men retain their 
present relations with them.” A month 
or two later, Mr. Hegeman announced 
that he had retired from the Empire State 
Lloyds, and now he has recently been 
placed under arrest on a charge of negoti- 
ating worthless checks. We do not un- 
dertake to keep track of all insurance 
ephemera and 80 we are not sure whether 
the Empire State is still manifesting itself; 
but the City Fire, one of Hegeman’s L\oy ds 
(of course organized and in business prior 
to October, 1892), collapsed a few weeks 
ago. It left no assets behind—none were 
needed for the purpose of receiving premi- 
ums; even its furniture had been pur- 
chased on the installment plan, and the 
original owners had to take it again in or- 
der to save themselves as far as possible, 
It is not long since we printed an item 
about some Lloyds—the name we do not 
now rccall—whose check for a few dollars, 
deposited by a broker for commissions 
due him, came back unpaid ; and another 
story is that alawyer, who was investigat- 
ing the responsibility of some Lloyds, 
found that one man, given in its list as 
a member of a prominent firm had 
been once employed by that firm in a 
minor capacity, but had since died in 
a hospital. Probably the name had been 
printed in the list of subscribers as being 
‘‘of” the firm named instead of ** with,” 
and this serves to illustrate how those lists 
are stuffed. 

Why should not Lloyds be impecuniour? 
The fatal facility of organising is a special 
temptation to brokers who have acquaint- 
ance and “ prospects” rather than an es- 
tablished profitable business. We recall 
a mention of some brokers of this descrip- 
tion who were observed to be living at 
the Plaza Hotel on the fat of the land ; 
they had started a Lloyds. It was so 
simple and s0 easy! And the public -are 
so simple and so easy that premiums were 
got in, and the young fellows were baving 
a merry time, fully certain that life is 
worth living when one can live it at the 
expense of somebody else. Why, too, 
should not Lloyds fail? Premium-taking 
does not directly break them, but it is 
necessary—in order to be popular and to 
present an agreeable escape from the 
extortions of monopolistic insurance cor- 
porations--to be rather agreeable in writ- 
ing large lines and special hazards and to 
be conciliatory about rates; so luck is 
sometimes contrary, and loss demands 
come in disagreeably, and the poor little 
Lloyds has to give it up and go back to 
1872 and start anew. Even Montagu Tigg 
had trouble with his Anglo-Bengalee 
Disinterested Loan and Assurance, for 
Some people lay down and died, notwith- 
standing the Porter (with a Waistcoat) 
and Tigg’s assets came down to a grand 
Plano. And if any Lloyds has been using 
installment plan furniture, that is a proof 
of economy of management, which ev- 
erybody ought to know is a characteris- 
tic Lloyds virtue. 

Some dozen years ago, we pointed out 
that the facility of starting and pushing 
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life insurance societies on the assessment 
plan must inevitably attract to that par- 
ticular line of fishery a vast number of 
adventurers. And so, here and now, in 
New York, that experience is duplicated 
in Lloyds. The Legislature, having weak- 
ly made an unwise exemption, and the 
position of Superintendent being filled by 
a salary-drawer, the conditions for work- 
ing bogus insurance are ready. We have 
not now, and we never have had, any 
firm intention to interfere with people 
who insist on throwing away their money. 
Real insurance costs; the price of the 
bogus kind is low. If people prefer to in- 
sure themselves—which they do when 
they put their trust in cheap insurance— 
and pay out good money for a delusion 
besides, that is their right. To point out 
the facts and then leave the choice to 
them, so far as we can reach them, is our 
duty. When we have told them, and 
when we continue to tell them, that the 
foundation of all genuine insurance is 
assets in hand, and that the test of it is 
an adequate and not a cut price, those 
who prefer the low-priced but expensive 
sort must blame themselves when the 
lesson comes home to them. 
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INSURANCE AND FIRE PREVEN- 
TION. 

In his essay on the subject of fire in- 
surance commissions on the profit-sharing 
basis, President F.C. Moore of the Con- 
tinental, in reply to the objection that his 
proposed 10 flat and 15 contingent would 
be more than the present 15 flat and would 
thus increase expenses, whereas one 
plaint is that expenses are already too 
high, justly says that whether an increase 
of expense is a good thing depends upon 
what it is paid for and what is got in re- 
turn for it. An additional dollar ex- 
pended is a net saving if it sufficiently in- 
creases a business which is done at any 
margin of profit or if it cuts off more than 
a dollar of wastage somewhere. There 
has always seemed to us a most valuable 
lesson, and one far too little noticed and 
improved, in the relation between the 
premiums, losses, and expenses, of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insurance Com- 
pany. For example, in 1893, that com- 
pany collected $729,503 in premiums 
and paid $67,085 fcr losses. Such a 
wonderful profit as is thus indicated 
impresses the hasty observer greatly, and 
the hasty and uninformed newspaper 
writer has more than once rushed into 
print in denunciation of the grasping of 
monopoly, not stopping to reflect that the 
figures prove too much, and there must 
be an error somewhere, because such a 
‘** placer” as this field would be (were the 
conclusion correct) would attract loose 
capital with a rush, and down the profits 
would go. The explanation is that the 





company, besides commissions, salaries, ~ 


taxes and other expense items, paid 
$258,202 for ‘inspection expenses,” its 
total expenses for the year being $587,469. 
It expends its money, and intends and 
prefers to expend it, in preventing explo- 
sions rather than in trying to make good 
the damage they cause. - 

The moral is plain—we wish it were 
more generally taken to heart. In the 
same spirit Mr. Moore says that if more 
expense would reduce losses by paying 
agents for inspection and supervision serv- 
ices, which they now cannot afford to 
render, it would benefit the public as well 
as the companies ; “‘ it is better to pay for 
labor than for ashes, for men’s work than 
for fire’s work.” The public would be bet- 
ter off if expenses were increased to 70 
per cent, of premiums, if thereby losses 
were reduced to 20 per cent., and still bet- 
ter if an outlay of 80 per cent. for expenses 
should reduce losses to 10 per cent., altho 
in each case the margin left for profit 
would be the same, 10 per cent. Suppose 
out of an annual fire waste of $150,000 - 
000, $40,000,000 could be prevented by any 
improved system of conducting the busi- 
ness of insurance? Suppose—for at least 
60 per cent. of the total loss is preventible 
—that $40,000,000 had been saved annually 
for only ten years past? Says Mr. Moore: 

“The political economist has no more 
portentous problem to contend with than 
this fire-waste of the country. It is not to 
be measured even by the astounding figures 
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of the past few years. Under the present 
system of paying agents, the structures of 
the country have been growing worse year 
by year. Those who know best, or who 
ought to know best, how buildings should 
be constructed—the local agents—seldom 
take action in the matter, because it is 
against their interest todo so. They make 
more money by insuring a poor building 
under the present system than by insuring 
a good one, because the rate and premium 
are higher. The owner or builder does not 
know the dangers of fire—has no one to in- 
struct him—and builds rather with refer- 
ence to light and air, convenience of tenants 
and cheapness of construction, knowing 
that he can secure insurance to reimburse 
him from the agents of the town,if he 
buiids an ‘omnibus’ building, as readily as 
if he sbould build one which, by its fire- 
resisting qualities, would be a protection 
to the town. There is not a city, town or 
village in the country which does not con- 
tain one or more fire-traps of such poor 
construction as to expose all the property 
about them to a sweeping fire. As a rule, 
property owners are more than willing to 
construct safely, especially where safe con- 
struction costs little more than unsafe 
construction, as is, in the majority of in- 
stances, the case. Only after having given 
the property owner the benefit of his 
knowledge on the subject of construction is 
the underwriter justified in acting upon 
the theory of ‘taking the risk as he finds 
it.’ ” 
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A BIT ABOUT THE PRUDENTIAL. 


SMALL THINGS in life insurance can no 
longer be despised as not worth striving 
for, Thestone which the builders rejected 
has at last become the head of the corner. 
In the vastness of the details of their 
transactions, in the number of persons 
affected thereby, possibly in the aggregate 
good wrought, and in the number of pol- 
icies written and outstanding, the Indus- 
trial companies have been for some years 
in advance of the ‘‘regular” ones; and 
now, at the close of 1894, the palm for 
‘“‘new business,” in point of amount as 
well as in number of policies, passes to 
them, The Prudential—a company of 


which almost no mention has heretofore 
been made in this column, altho we have 
often spoken of the British one of the 
same name—reports $219,000,000 for 1894, 
a figure considerably in advance of any 
‘‘regular” as yet reported, and only 
$9,000, 000short of the New York’s achieve- 
ment in 1893, which is the maximum yet 
attained outside of the Industrial field. 

A business not only so vast but so pe- 
culiar must have its own methods; an- 
other peculiarity of it is that, not having 
any model from which to adapt those 
methods, it has had to evolve them out of 
experience. A partof them, of course, 
relates to the handling of the enormous 
details in accounts. Another part, which 
at firat sight might be called wasteful, but 
really is not, because no outlay is extrav- 
agant which effects economy or gain 
ultimately—is in extensive printing and in 
circulating a small ‘‘ company paper” 
among its members, The result isto keep 
up their interest, to impart information, 
and to promote and maintain a better 
working understanding. The paper is not 
very high in literary grade, but it suits 
its constituency and purpose. A copy— 
in German—of the Prudential’s little eight- 
page monthly sheet suggests the remark 
tbat a quarter million of these are printed 
monthly, and about five times as many in 
English. The mechanical work is done 
by the company itself, which ownsa press 
capable of producing a quarter million of 
such papers per day. 














INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 
COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF NEW YORK, 

THE Commonwealth was organized and 
commenced business on the fifteenth of 
September, 1886. Its officers have had the 
courage of their convictions and have 
achieved success. This is saying a great 
deal in view of the fact that the company 
is only about eight years old ; that from the 
day of its organization the insurance busi- 
ness has been in a demoralized condition as 
to rates and the fire losses have been excep- 
tionally heavy. It is about the only com- 

any organized in recent years now surviv- 
ng ; but, in spite of all, the Commonwealth 
shows a most excellent and commendable 
statement. Its capital is $500,000, its net 
surplus as to stockholders is $103,349.27,as to 
policy holders $603,349.27. During the year 
the loss ratio was 37.1 per cent, and its ex- 
pense ratio 31.7 per cent. We doubt if 
there are many other companies that can 
show such an excellent record as this, The 
company paid, during the year, a 6 per cent. 
cash dividend upon the capital stock and 
25 per cent. in scrip upon the participating 
policies expired in 1894, The Common- 
wealth has had the benefit of excellent 
underwriting intelligence and unremit- 
ting energy in the person of its second 
Vice President and Secretary, Charles S. 
Bartow. 
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ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSU RAN 
; COMPANY. 


THE well-known marine insurance com- 
pany above named—the greatest and most 
popular corporation of its class in the 
country—presents this week in our columns 
a statement ofits affairs for the year end- 
ing December 31st, 1894. It shows assets 
amounting to $11,340,731.88. It paid losses 
during the year of $1,411,292.89. 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding 
certificates of profits it states will be paid 
to the holders thereof or their legal repre- 
sentatives on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next. Fifty percent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof 
or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from 
which date interest on the amount, so re- 
deemable, will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and can- 
celed to the extent paid. A dividend of 
forty per cent. is declared on the net earne 
premiums of the company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1894, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the seventh of May next. 

The numerous friends and patrons of 
this noble institution will be pleased, as in 
all the past of its history, with the present 
showing as above given. 

J. D. Jones is President, W. H. H. Moore 
is Vice President, A. A. Raven is Second 
Vice President, and J. H.. Chapman is Sec- 
retary, with a board of Trustees embracing 
some of the ablest and best-known business 
men in New York. 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF NEW YORK. 

The statement published this week of the 
Home Life Insurance Company makes an 
excellent showing for the business of the 
year and will attract very wide attention 
from the public. The company is one of 
the very best of the regular life insurance 
companies altho it does not claim to stand in 
the ranks of the biggest. Its ratio of sur- 
plus to liabilities is a large one, and in its 
statement of liabilities the company has 
included the value of all dividend endow- 
ment accumulations and outstanding policy 
obligations. Its assets amount to $8,570,- 
838,69 and its surplus is $1,185,321.03, During 
the year it has increased the amount of its 
assets, its surplus, the amount of insurance 
written and the number of policies in force. 
The policy holders of the Home are certain- 
ly to be congratulated upon being connected 
with such an excellent institution. The 
policies of the Home Life are incontestable 
for any cause after two years, which simply 
means that althofraud had been committed 
in obtaining the policy, if two years elapse 
and the company do not contest it the 
policy as that of all others issued by this 
company is paid promptly and without re- 
duction, 

George E. Ide is President, and Ellis W. 
Gladwin is Secretary. 

THE FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Franklin Fire Insurance Company, of 
Philadelphia, began: business in 1829 under 
a perpetual charter. Its capital stock is 
$400,000, and its assets amount to $3,186,- 
847.16. Its net surplus is $1,054,236.07. It 
will thus be seen that the company isa very 
strong one indeed, and we would confi- 
dently recommend it to our subscribers 
who wish to place their fire insurance in a 
safecompany. The assets of the Franklin 
are invested largely in bonds and stock, 
principally dealt in in Philadelphia, and 
represents some of the most desirable se- 
curities attainable. 

James W. McAllister is President, and 
Ezra T. Cresson is Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLOBE. 

The forty seventh annual statement of 
the United States branch of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company 
for the year 184, under the management of 
Henry W. Eaton, its resident manager, 
shows, in every item concerned, the contin- 
uous and progressiye prosperity of this 
great institution. Their surplus now 
amounts to $3,071,189, an increase of $44,664 
over the figures of last year. Among their 
gilt-edged investments there are in bonds 
and mortgages $3,378,918, with a very small 
exception all in New York City; in United 
States bonds, $1,791,652.50, and in real es- 
tate, $1,600,000, 


ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Our readers will be glad to see the state- 
ment of the Orient Insurance Company 
published this week. As compared with a 
year ago, the statement shows a commend- 
able increase in the essentials making a 
strong and vigorous company. The total 
assets are $2,051,884.'6, and its net surplus 
is $953,598.76. The Orient has agents at 
principal points throughout the country, 
and it is a good company in which to place 
insurance, 
Charles B. Whiting is President, and 
James U. Taintor is pecretary. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

The forty-ninth annual financial state- 
ment of this excellent company is published 
by us this week, and it shows that the com- 
pany during the year has made excellent 
progress, having increased the number of 
its policies in force 1,735, the number on 
the first of January standing at 18,566, in- 
suring $52,909,932, The company paid 
policy holders during the year $1,128,164.19, 
of which $289,720.49 was in dividends. The 
assets of the company on the first of Jan- 
uary were $9,8J3,072.19, and its surplus 
$1,150,319.19, The State Mutual is a very 
strong, well-managed company. Its poli- 
cies give the assured every benefit which 
they could consistently ask for or expect. 

A. G. Bullock is President, and R. M, 
Witter is Secretary, 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, OF SPRING- 
FiELD, MASS. 

We print elsewhere the forty third an- 
nual report of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, and ask our readers to give it their 
perticular attention. The statement shows 
that during the year the company has made 

advances ail along the line and bas shown 

ommevdable energy in extending its busi- 
ness. The total receipts bave been increased 
uring the year about $300,000; its assets 
have increased $1,200,000, and its surplus 

125,000. The totul assets are now 
15,653, 366 60, and its surplus—by the Mas- 
sacbusetts standard—is $1,143,672 29. Dur- 
ng the year the company issued 8,235 
policies, insuring $20 395,550. The company 
sone of the best and entitled to the confi- 
omer of the insuring public, 

M. V. B. Edgerly is President, and John 
A. fall is Secretary. 





GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE 

COMPANY, OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 

About a year ago the Granite State 
retired from thirteen different States and 
reinsured the Jarger part of their liability 
located in these States, and the company is 
now confining its operations principally to 
New England, haviog outside of that terri- 
tory av agency in Philadelphia aod some in 
Michieyn. The company dors the largest 
bu-ine+s of any in the State of New Hamp- 
sbire. Its statement for January 1st, certi- 
fied to us having been examived and to be 
correct by the Insurance Commissioner of 
the State, shows total assets of $420,697.27, 
with a net surplus ot $26.186.05, aud as 
regards policy holders, of $226, 186.05. Our 
readers in New England and the territory 
covered by the Granite State wiil find the 
company prompt and liberal in its dealings 
and a weil-managed company. 

The Hon. Frank Jones is President, and 
Alfred F. Howard is Secretary. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
hoider. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA. 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


JANUARY 1st, 1895. 
INVESTMENT'S AND RESOURCES. 


Bonds and Mortgages ..........cccccccccecccccvccees phe seeenseuauweseeseddseeses cove 
Real Estate 

Railroad Bonds (Market Value)......... Ee ee er re 
Municipal Bonds (Market Value) 

Cashin Banks and Office 

U. 8S, Gov. Bonds (Market Value) 

Interest and Rent, due and accrued 

Loans on Policies 


$5,458,241 85 
2,284,516 52 
8,382,091 25 

646,135 05 
706,562 36 
113,000 00 
139,986 66 
36,449 85 
__ 274,826 09 
$13,041,809 63 
DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS: 

Legal and Special Reserve on Policies 

All other Liabilities 


$10,055,667 00 
44,365 39 
2,941,777, 24 
$13, 041,809 ¢ 63 


RECORD OF 1894. 
Increase in Assets 
Increase in Premium Receipts............. wis 
Increase in Interest and Rents 
New Insurances written............ : 
Paid Policy Holders, over.... 


$2,020,364.70 
1,805,457.80 
129,964.02 
219,000,000.00 
3,200,000.00 


Paid Policy Holders to date, over...... saasivacas $18,000,090.00 
Policies in force, nearly 2,300,000 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


LESLIE D. WARD, Vice Pres. EDGAR B. WARD, 2d Vice Pres. and Counsel. 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, Sec’y. HORACE ALLING, Treasurer. 
JOHN B. LUNGER, Manager of Ordinary Branch and Actuary. 
EDWARD H. HAMILL, M.D., Medical Director. 

WILBUR S. JOHNSON, Cashier. 


DIRECTORS : 
ELIAS S. WARD, 
SETH A. KEENEY, 
FRED. C. BLANCHARD, 
EDWARD KANOUSE, 
FORREST F. DRYDEN 
THEO. C. E. BLANCHARD, JEROME TAYLOR, 
CHAS. G. CAMPBELL, WILLIAM T. CARTER. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
LESLIE D. WARD, 
HORACE ALLING, 
EDGAR B. WARD, 
AARON CARTER, 





B19 comer rerio 1B 
Franklin 


Fire Insurance Company 


CF PHILADELPHIA. 
421 WALNUT STREET. 


apital.. (eaeen 
nsurance e Re serve 

npaid Losses, Dividends, etc 
opin ncususbisscnces munee 


8100,000 00 
1,696,019 62 
36,591 47 
1,054,236 07 
Tetal Assets (January Ist, 1895).....83,18S6,847 16 
STATEMENT OF THE ASSETS OF THE 
COMPANY ON JANUARY 18ST, 1885. 


MORTGAGES 
On property valued at over $800,000, 
being First Mortgages on Unin- 
cumbered and Improved Real 
Estate in the City of Philadelphia 
REAL ESTATE, 
Office of Company and dwellings.. 
LOANS. 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds as Col- 
lateral Security (market value, 
$197,516.50) 


$254,367 12 


285,000 00 


153,067 34 
BONDS AND STOCKS, 
Market Value 2,316,659 75 


$102,736 41 

Cash in office of the 

ee 

Premiums in course of 
transmission 


3,933 14 


71,688 40 177, 75295 


PONE skck Mevekasunsauanesbore $3, 186,847 16 


OFFICERS. 

JAMES W. McALLISTER, President. 
GEO. F. REGER, Vice President. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, Secretary. 
SAMUEL K, REGER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DIRECTORS. 


JAMES W.McALLISTER, CHARLES M. SWAIN, 
ALFRED FITLER, JOSEPH MOORE, Jr., 
GEORGE A. HEYL, CHARLES W. POTTS, 
GEO, FALES BAKER, M.D. JOHN SAILER, 
JOHN WRIGHT, GEORGE F. REGER. 





THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT — 


OF THE 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY Ist, 1895. 


Total Admitted Assets..... ee cieeaee $8,570.838 69 
Total Liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations, 
and outstanding Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York In- 


surance Department 4% $7,385,517 66 





Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets $1,185,321 03 


OFFICERS : 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 
WILLIAM G, LOW, Counsel. 


President, HON. FRANK JONES. 
Vice Prest. HON. JOHN W. SANBORN. 





Secretary, A. F. HOWARD, 
Treasurer, J. V. HANSCOM. 


: Ci Ste State 4 
alten oma 
Portsmouth Hs 





PENN MUTUAL LIF 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 





January 31, 1895. 


Wire Insurance at Cost—Participating 
Policies Issued. 


INCORPORATED AND COMMENCED BUSINESS 
SEPTEMBER 16th, 1886. 


COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICES: 68 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. 
Paid up Cash Capital, - $500,000 


(Privileged to Increase to $1,000,000.) 





STATEMENT JANUARY fst, 1895. 
TUTAL ASSETS $716,007 57 


LIABILITIES. 
$14, my 50 
221 65 


Total Liabilities 
Excepting— 

Reinsurance Reserve. .89 1,0 
} CAPITAL 2 

Net Surplus........... .o 


$18,605 15 


Net Surplus as to Policyholders $603,349.27 


EXPERIENCE IN 1894. 
Premiums earned. $182,898.16 Losses Incurred, $67,- 
$94.48. Expenses Incurred, $57,908 lu, 
LOSS RATIO, 37 1-10 PER CENT. 
EXPENSE RATIO, 31 27-10 PER CENT, 
Loss Katio in Bow Sout City, 16 9-10 per 





Dividends have been declared of 6 per 
cent. in Cash upon the CAPITAL 
STOCK, and 25 per cent, in Scrip, upon 
the PARTICIPATING expired in 1894. 


M. M. BELDINC, Pres'’t. 


THOS. T. BARR, Vice Pres’t. 
CHAS. S. BARTOW, 2d Vice Pres’t & Sec, 


4 THE 895. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP> 
— PERSONAL ACCIDENT, =. 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR 
Employers’ Liability and Burgiary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZ 
LOSSES 94,608,992.53,“T/ON, 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


EIGH TY-FIFTH ANNUAL ST/A.TEME wT. 
Cash capital 0,000 00 
Deserve for reinsurance and all other 

PUREE cichsehaene nbasandsteenssosssakenses® 1,716,750 47 
178, 855 75 


2,395,006 22 


e _Presiaen f. 




















Surplus over all Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1895. 82 
THOMAN 1. MONTEOWER D 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from egal made January lst, 1896, 


Cash Capital. $1,000,000 00 

Reserves for Insurance in 
FOPCEy CLC...ccccccccccccccccccce ° 

Net Surplus 

Policy-holders’ Surplus 

Gross Assets 


3,943,639 46 
1,811,269 26 
2,511,269 26 
6,754,908 723 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
treet, New York, 


C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN.” {Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


F. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, 3. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO, E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1895. 


89,593,072 19 
8.742.753 00 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiturelaw- 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway: 
Cc. W. ANDERSON Gen, Agt. 





January 31, 1895. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1894, to 3lst December, If94......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

Se Ti vcvedscevevecdsrseccccssevenses 1,106,515 77 

Total marine premiums...... ........ $5,867,436 39 


Premiums marked off from Ist Junuary, 
1894, to 3lst December, 1894...............5 


Losses paid during the same 


PCPIOd.....creccsees secesseeee $1,411,292 89 
Returns of Premiums ‘ 
and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claimsdue the Company, 
ee ee ee etaaiencuiy 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
SOR MINN cc cacinguasnauucescseasevesea ove 184,288 44 
Se, ee ae a cece eeeeseeees #11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifthof February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18/0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issned on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 


A ). a 
A.A. RAVEN, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JOSEPH H, CHAPMAN, GEORGE UY. 
JAMES LOW LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, WALDRON P,. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ANSON W. HARD. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ISAAC BELL, 
HORACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, VERNON H. BROWN, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, CHRISTI’N bE THOMSEN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LeAsoes N. LOVELL, 


GEORGE BLISS, EVERETT FRAZ : 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
C.A.H y EW 


. A. HAND, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOH A 
N. DENTON SMITH, GEORGE COPPELL. 
J, D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 


A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Pres’t, 


ORIENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Statement of Condition, Jan. 1, 1895. 


Capital Stock, paid up in cash........ $500,000 00 
Reserve for Re-insurance...... erage 906,919 42 
Outstanding Losses and all other Lia- 
ee sxeeueneasinne seeesees 191,366 18 
DAG RONDIOR: ..6005s0000850c000000 seve. 453,508 76 
TOTAL CASH ASSETS...... $2,051,884 36 
SURPLUS, as regards Pol- areas’ 
icy Holders........ $953,598 76 





Losses Paid since Organization to 
Date, $8,861,133.10. 


CHAS. B. WHITING, President. 
JAMES U. TAINTOR, Secretary. 
. HOWARD W. COOK, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Western Department. 

B. W. FRENCH, General Agent, Chicago, Il. 
Southwestern Department. 
TREZEVANT & COCHRAN, General Agents, 
Dallas, Texas, 

Pacific Department. 

W. J. CALLINGHAM, General Agent, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
I ey CITY OF NEW YORK, 

48 old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
Wh ion forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
isthe a8 taught it that the sine qua non of success 
one ad option of good plans of insurance, and the 
ane ae a liberal policy towards both its Insared 
emin: Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
— degree, but. judiciously tempered by that 
Sonserv atism which is the best possible safeguard of 


€ policy-holder. It 
. ; 8 contrac 
after two years. T m-forfelting, providing 


Senerally for eithe 

‘ance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 

race in payment of all premiums. Ite 

past forty-five years abundantly 
bsolute security. 


1 successful Agents, wishing to represent 


1y, may communicate with the Presicent, 
e Oflice, 26! Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 


Active ar 
this Com pan 
at the Home 











G 
CEOR President. 
A. WHEEKI .. Secretary. 
WM. To ST; Secretary. 
ARTHUR 4 eae - Actuary. 
coyares evcccccesecccoscces Jas: ° 
HN P. MUNN... 200 Medicai’ Director. 
GRO. G eenen COMMITTEE : 
JOHN J 4LIAMS......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
PUL RIOR, <0 000s ss coscencsonceneesas Builder. 


t. Imp.& Trad’rs’ Nat. Bank. 
one Leathe 


tee eee cereeeeeeerees T. 





THE|[INDEPENDENT. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Of Worcester, Mass. 


Forty-ninth Annual Financial Statement, January 1st, 1895, 
16,831 Policies in force January 1, 1894. Amount at risk. ... ..... a «++ $48,192.159 00 



















3,470 Policies issued since January }, 1894, Amount at risk 9,571,500 00 

4 Policies restored during 18%, 9,000 00 

Fncreaned GUring 1608... .ccrcccccvcccccccccccesccccscccsecceees 45,292 00 

—— Additions made during 1894 120,515 06 

I Fei ncinnsccnncttcccnsadscnsdcnasdecquestscccnsavscsetnsseesens $57,938, 466 00 
Policies Terminated, 

DR ook coca suniee cies wed dasaniene o 0s Nanicbed eens enbeveentebpeawapeidokuuenresesese -Amount at risk....... 5,028,534 00 


18,566 Policiesin force January 1, 1895 $52,909,932 00 





$8,508,462 37 
« 2,076,692 22 
409,236 65 
31,552 17 
si $11,( 26,943 41 
Disbursements to Policy Holders. 
Claims by death, endowments, additions and surrenders................0.0.+ $838,443 70 
Nik oi05 6c soecccunceecswecseucueveccsuicns 289,720 49 


oe ew et ee Sees 2 ~~ $1,128,164 19 


Other Expenditures. 
Taxes: Local; Mass. Excise; other States, Commissions, Supplies, Sala- 
ries, Agencies, Printing, Postage and all, other expenditures............ $426,930 97 


I ic cxcncrseiavereecaintuenadere .osndavndecsn esses Sidnevotedtoives 13,426 01 
iets $440,056 98 





ENN aS aciacs ssa sieeiecwceneaitinaion? sie aane sncesieneadnbadee tional Kenbadnebneenveauncuude Riess $5,513,416 00 
Loans on mortgage of Real Estate... 1,995,637 07 
Loans On Policies,........000-ce:scccccses 292,596 00 
Loans on Collateral....... 282,617 OO 
Loans to Corporations............. 111,695 00 












I MRE i.ae:c.s:s cicincicicsieinds ¥ -echdvealeaiseaenane veneered: 40) Wenncuesvadeaveesesudeneserneders 1,500 00 
505165. sid. oie Hare dlcalel ec esnR REIN Moin eaNe uaa dee! CeNedam Tee ar Keuvenednenkenueeeen 226,808 20 
Real Estate owned............ sececeseeeee i 704,800 00 
CRRA ME OT Ol GODONIE UBD D cs ccsisdcvsvsceescsncscescee. coesenccesttincwocsntteseseceerssen seeces 828,352 97 


$9,457,422 24 





SP OCSHe_ Ch onpg ped eSesEtionecercderenceeeeercneseeecedce $96,300 00 
Market value of stocks and bonds Over COSt..........cccce ceeeceeeee ceeeeeeeeteeeeee eueee 277,627 00 
Uncollected premiums on policies in force..... .. .... $138,855 74 
Deduct loading, 20 per cent....  .... «6+. « 
Deduct loading on deferred premiums..............0+-005 ‘ 45,361 64 72,182 79 


iitihiaties 61,722 95 
$435,649 95 


Total gross assets, $9,893,072 19 


Liabilities. 
Reserve, Massachusetts Standard.................65 Vietidedderimenerannenvesadti $8, 67,0428 00 
Death Claims in process Of adjustMent...........ccecceceececececeeeeeeeeeeec eee 81,500 00 
$4,760,928 00 
Deduct net value of re-insured TICKS. ......0.sccccccccccccscccces covccecesccocesecoosecoocs ‘ 13,175 0) 
Total Liabilities, $8,742,753 00 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard. ........... -cccccescccsscccccccscecvccssccee: -eveveeccevedeccsesesceccces $1,150,319 19 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 


tke Liverpool 


ad London 
and Globe 


Insurance Company. 
ENTERED U.S. 1848’ 

47TH ANNUAL STATEMENT. ; 
UNITED STATES BRANCH—STATEMENT Dec. 31st, 1894. 








ORGANIZED 1836. 






ASSETS. 
PRAT, WADA. oi osiiccssccecsresvncisscecsvevscsvsssdieceses seovsnevasnesssesssoees $1,600,992 00 
BOND AND MORTGAGE LOANS. .... 0.0 occ ccc cc ccc ccec eee eenenenneneneneenes 3,378,918 64 
U.S. GOVERNMENT 4 PER CE BO! . 1,791,562 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS... 00... ccc cece eeeee ne nee neuen 268,150 00 
Sey aliintidala ua piea casa nanny oie 564,220 71 





CASH ON HAND AND IN a 


UNCOLLECTED PREMIUMS A 894,424 55 





Noon ok Le dwiedeeranaieariueenneaniavies $8,498,268 40 
LIABILITIES. 
UNADJUSTED LOSSES... ccccccec000s- ls $706,006 67 
UNEARNED PREMLUMS AND ALL OTHER LIA- , 
BILITIES...........cccvvesess: tl RANA ARR EE 4,721,072 72 «5,427,079 39 
PRIN 5:65.00 0.00 0:0 che vireo: 6 aera gist ehcsuak Sida Shean oc ARs $3,071,189 O1 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL.. ........ P a achit ian ate ho ws Chairman. 





JOHN A. STEWART, J. E. PULSFORD, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 
HENRY W. EATON, Resident Manager. GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


RPAH CARB eo 2F 389 597 33 








$1,666,635 23 


1.IFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are tis- 
sued at the old life rate p- 
‘ Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
cles, 
Eve 











ry policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pampblets, rates and values for any age sent or 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENS, | - STEVENS, Presid 


J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 





AOR POT hc we, 


J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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PARTNERSHIP PROTECTION. 


Business men are notalwaysalive tothe 
fact that it is quite as necessary to insure 
brains and capital as it is to insure ‘‘ mer- 
chandise,” ships and buildings, and that, 
therefore, it often appears that many suc- 
cessful firms, while depending largely upon 
the name, tact and individual effort of an 
associate, leave uninsured his actual busi- 
ness value. 

Adaptation of the systems of insurance 
to meet most of the requirements of life 
has received earnest attention, and one at 
least of the methods devised for the protec- 
tion of business interests has proved the 
most popular and valuable of many plans 
for providing security andindemnity. It 
is called ‘* joint life,” or ‘‘ partnership in- 
surance,” and it enables two or more asso- 
ciates of different ages to insure their lives 
for the benefit of the survivor or survivors. 

It is unnecessary to state here that no 
partnership can exist in which the possi- 
bility of death coming to one or more of 
the partvers must not be considered, and 
the fell destroyer’s victim is often the head 
and front and brains of the house. The 
loss in itself of the man is usually a severe 
one, but the withdrawal of his capital from 
the firm often renders it necessary to wind 
up the business to the great pecuniary dis- 
advantage of the living members. Part- 
nership insurance provides against this 
contingency ; death may remove the man, 
but does not disturb the financial equili- 
brium of the business in which he is en- 
gaged. Forexample : Two mencommence 
business as partners, investing $10,000 in 
equal shares. In theeventof the death of 
one partner, the survivor is almost invari- 
ably called upon by the heirs of the de- 
ceased for a settlement, 

To take away half the capital would 
seriously cripple the business. Ltis obvious- 
ly to the interest of both to provide against 
such a contingency by partnership insur- 
ance, paying the premium as one of the 
expenses of the business, thus securing the 
continuance of the capital to a surviving 
partner. Aside from its protective fea- 
tures this form of policy is especially valu- 
able, inasmuch as it can be readily used as 
a collateral security, possessing a money 
value which every banker and merchant 
willrecognize. It performs a double serv- 
ice, and in the event of long life to both 
partners, the policy which has helped and 
protected them will each year increase in 
value as an asset of the firm, into which it 
must ultimately fall. 

When men have been wise enough to 
take this form of insurance, the death of 
one member of the firm tends to maintain 
the financial interests of the survivors, for 
they are furnished with an immediate cash 
capital with which to purchase the part- 
nership share of the deceased. When 
there are three or more partners, all may 
be jointly insured ; but wnen the insurance 
risk is so increased, of course the premium 
is larger. 

Every form of insurance that is worth 
anything costs money, and this form is an 
investment constantly increasing in value, 
which, while it may involve some tempo- 
rary sacrifices, in the end will be founda 
financial anchor to windward of the ut- 
most importance. In a consideration of 
the Joint Policy of Insurance, the follow- 
ing points suggest themselves: In the 
event of a dissolution of partnership, the 
existing insurance will constitute one of 
the available assets, and its exact value 
can be at once ascertained. 

As a question of business management 
it will always be found more advantageous 
to pay an annual sum for that which will 
provide capital in the event of a moneyed 
partner’s death than to share the profits 
with a newcomer, or to find security and 
pay interest for capital borrowed. 

The prémiums paid on a joint life policy 
should be regarded simply as a necessary 
business charge, to be classed with rents, 
tire insurance or taxes, and entered as an 
item of expense account. 

This expense never can result in apy 
loss to the firm, and it may be a source of 
great gain, for in case of the early death 
of either partner, the amount of the poli- 
cy is secured after but a few payments. 

The cost of such insurance is no larger, 
proportionately, than the premium upon a 
single life, and is just as advantageous to 
the insured as the ordinary policy. 

If it is understood by the creditors of a 
mercantile house that the partners’ lives 
are jointly insured for the benefit of the 
tirm, the stability of the firm is augmented 
to the same extent that the security of a 
bond and mortgage loan on real estate is 
enhanced by a policy of fireinsurance in a 
first-class company. 

The Mutual Life {Insurance Company, of 
New York, issues this form of insurance, 
with all its most valuable privileges, and 
such a policy issued by this company af- 
fords a greater degree of security than any 
approximate kind of insurance within the 
reach of the insuring public. The intend- 
ing insurer will find a more desirable form 
of policy and greater security in The Mu- 
tual Lite than in any other institution of- 
fering this kind of indemnity.—Adv, 
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Old and Young. 
A THOUGHT. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 


IF God be God, the Maker of us all, 

The flawless One, unselfish and supreme, 

How sad He must be hearing us revile, 

And lash each other with the whip of 
blame, 

While yet we kneel and pour our praises 
forth 

To Him, who needs them not! His handi- 
work 

We criticise and scorn, then in one breath 

Extol the Maker. If indeed He be 

The God we worship, He were better 
pleased 

To hear less lauding of His own great 
bame 

And more kind, helpful words from man to 
man; 

To have us scatter on the breath of praise 

The seeds of good He planted in each 
heart 

And sun them with the radiance of our 
love 

Until they bioom in harvests of fair deeds 

To lay at His dear feet. Thus would He 
know 

Our adoration was indeed sincere. 

New Youre City. 





ANNETTE DELORME: A STORY OF 
THE MAGDALEN ISLANDS. 


BY S. G. W. BENJAMIN, 


THE morning service was over at the 
church of the little fishing village of 
Etang du Nord, in the Magdalen Islands. 
The warm southwest wind took away the 
chill in the air that otherwise might have 
been expected on that Sunday in April, 
for the islands were still white with snow, 
and cut off from the world by the solid 
sheet of ice that had surrounded them for 
nearly five months. The villagers were 
grouped around the church where once a 
week they gathered to hear Mass and ex- 
change the news of the neighborhood. 
The older men were chatting about the 
prospect of a crop of fish when the season 
should open, for fish and seals formed 
about the only harvest of those desolate 
isles, 

The matrons had their domestic affairs 
for an endless source of gossip; and the 
young men and maidens had on this par- 
ticular occasion to talk of the dance that 
was to come off that evening at M. Rich- 
ard’s, the chief man of the place, and the 
wedding of Pierre Nedaud and Annette 
Delorme, announced for the following 
Thursday. The good curé circulated 
among the various groups:, giving advice, 
chatting of the weather, or exchanging 
harmless jokes with all in turn, 

Suddenly a long-legged boy rushed up 
from the beach, shouting, at the top of his 
voice: *‘ Seals! seals ! seals !” 

instantly every voice stopped its chat- 
tering, and an old fisherman, seizing the 
boy by the arm, said, authoritatively : 
‘*What are you making such a bother 
about for nothing, Antoine? Don’t you 
know it’s too late in the season for seals? 
Who told you there were any seals out on 
the ice?” 

‘** Didn’t anybody need to tell me ; I saw 
them myself with my own eyes.” 

‘**I don’t believe a bit of it. Where did 
you see them ?” 

“I tell you, Sieur Benoit, that I did see 
them. I saw them from the mast of that 
boat yonder ; they are just outside of the 
north point. If you don’t believe me, 
just look for yourself; there are thou- 
sands of them.” 

That was enough for the crowd. In- 
stantly every one started for the little port 
at the top of his speed—old.men and 
women, youths and maidens, matrons and 
children just able to toddle, and even the 

curé himself, ran for the beach as if they 
were rushing to a fire. There they found 
full confirmation of the fact that a large 
herd of seals was basking on the ice where 
Antoine had reported them to be. 

Immediately the women ran to their 
houses to bring provisions for the men 
who were to venture after the seals. The 
men in ixcn proceeded to collect the pikes 
and other instrements of slaughter, their 
Oilskin suits and the ropes which would 
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be needed to drag home the seals. They 
also provided a number of skiffs, which 
were to be slid over the ice in readiness to 
offer a means of escape in case any of the 
adventurers should be caught on a cake 
of ice separating from the rest of the 
floe. The task before them was one of 
great possible profit to the poor islanders, 
and also one of great danger, often re- 
sulting in serious loss of life. 

Pierre Nedaud was noted for his 
courage and success on these desperate 
undertakings. It was not to be expected 
that he would be backward on this occa- 
sion, notwithstanding his approaching 
marriage. He was dragging his skiff 
from the beach to the ice which filled the 
port and reached out miles and miles, as 
far as the eye can see, over the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, when his mother came 
there with a basket of provisions ; for he 
might be gone days—perhaps, forever. 
Aunette was also there with her little con- 
tribution of provisions, altho she earnestly 
pled with him to remain at home for 
this once, as it was only four days to their 
wedding day ; and her lip trembled as she 
added : ‘‘ And what if you should never 
come back to me, my Pierre?” 

But he, with a gesture of impatience 
and arich glow on his brown cheeks and 
the fierce fire of adventure in his black 
eye, replied : ‘‘ Would you, my Annette, 
have me disgrace myself by showing the 
white feather at such a time? There’s no 
danger to speak of ; haven’t I been a score 
of times out there? And then, just think 
what it may be worth to us. Seals are 
worth four dollars apiece here ; supposing 
I get fifty or a hundred. Won’t that be 
a fine fortune to start with, just as we are 
going to be married ?” 

‘* But there is danger, Pierre. Think of 
the poor follows lost last January—of 
your own poor cousin,” 

“ Annette, it’s no use talking; for of 
course I’m going. Look out for me some 
time to-night or to-morrow with a big 
catch of seals, and then we'll be merry, 
my sweetheart.” 

‘** Promise me, dearest, that you'll keep 
out of danger and always have the boat 
by yuu.” 

‘Oh yes, I'll take the best of care of 


myself ; but I must be off.” 


Then he gave her a farewell kiss, She 
clung to him as if her heart would break. 
He tore himself away, and in a few min- 
utes was a mere speck on the ice, drag- 
ging the skiff and speeding around the 
point to the tield ice that encircled the 
islands. And thus the women of E:ang 
du Nord remained anxiously on the shore, 
alternately hoping for good fortune or 
fearing disaster, while their husbands and 
sons and lovers went forth to court dan- 
ger and wrest a livelihood from the jaws 
of death ; 


“For men must work and women must weep, 


Tho the harbor bar be moaning.” 


Every man and boy of the post, except 
those too decrepit for toil, was out on the 
ice. Night came on, and the wind blew 
steadily from the southwest with the 
wild, melancholy wail peculiar to that 
wind. It grew stronger toward morning, 
until a living galeswept over the isles and , 
every little house in Etang du Nord trem- 
bled from chimney-top to foundation. It 
was a sad and fearful night, and nota 
woman in the port closed her eyes for 
thinking of the men killing seals or lying 
under shelter of the boats on the ice. 
Fortunately there was a moon, now in its 
third quarter, dimly peering through the 
mist that veiled the stars, 

In the middle of the forenoon the seal 
catchers began to return with their spoils, 
Pierre was not among them. ‘‘ Where is 
Pierre?” anxiously asked his mother and 
his betrothed. 

‘“*Oh, he’s out there with the others, 
He'll be along in a short time ; we had our 
luck first, and so got home first.” 

The same question was repeatedly asked 
with increasing anxiety as the men one 
by one returned, but with no tidings of 
Pierre. There was still room for hope, 
however, for quite a group of sealers was 
yet unaccounted for. Their detention was 
explained by the statement that a number, 
anxious to increase the list of their prizes, 
had ventured out far beyond the others, 
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and would, doubtless, be home before 
nightfall. 

But finally the last squad of sealers 
arrived, exhausted by the tremendous toil, 
and wearing on their faces and in their 
manner the dejection of men who bore 
bad tidings. When all werein, it was 
perceived that two men from the village 
were yet missing, old Benoit, one of the 
veterans of Etang du Nord, and Pierre 
Nedaud. Wild was the wailing when the 
families of the missing men at last learned 
the worst confirmation of their dread 
suspense and fears. 

Frenzied with sorrow, Annette threw 
herself among the survivors, shrieking: 
‘*Where is Pierre? Are you men that 
you come back like cowards, leaving him 
out there alone ‘to his fate? I will go to 
him! I willsave him! He is worth all 
of you together ; and you, you leave him 
to perish !” . 

So saying, the poor girl ran out on the 
ice to share the doom of her lover, But 
they hurried after and brought her back 
limp, and wailing like an infant. 

‘My child,” said one of the fishermen, 
with a trembling voice (for under a rough 
exterior those hardy heroes of the storms 
had warm hearts)—‘ my child, be calm ; 
it is the will of the bon Dieu, who will 
give you consolation. We did our best to 
save him; thatis why we were so lat? in 
coming. But he was brave, we all know 
that, and persisted, he and our good old 
friend Benoit, in going far out to the end 
of the floe. We warned them to come 
back, for this wind was making great 
breakers and we were sure it would tear 
off the ice; and that is just what it did, 
A great cake split away from the floe. 
The two men were on it. Fortunately, 
they had their boat with them. It was 
useless for thom to trust to the boat in 
such asea. But this wind will blow itself 
out to-night, und then, please God, they 
may revurnin theboat. The ice cake was 
large and will hold them for hours and 
days. Cheer up, my child ; all hope is not 
lost.” 

So said the old fisherman; but his 
words fell on deaf ears, Annette knew 
too well that few ever return who are 
carried away on the ice at the wild Mag- 
dalen Islands. They took her, like one in 
collapse, t> her mother’s house and laid 
her on the humble couch in the little low 
room that looked out over the raging bay. 
Aud all that night the wind pealed like a 
dirge over the isles. 

The wedding day came and passed, and 
weeks and months went by, the mellow 
warmtk of summer cheered the islands 
again, and the fishermen went out on the 
sea in their boats, singing as they plied 
their nets and lines, as if this were a glad 
world, free from sorrow and the horrors 
of winter and storm. But Annette still 
remained in that little room, and for the 
most part on her couch, with the rose on 
her white cheek that told of the journey 
she was taking to another life. 

It was in the month of July when she 
called to her mother one morning, on 
awakening, ‘‘ Mother !” 

‘*What is it, ma chere petite?” tenderly 
replied the mother, coming to her daugh- 
ter’s bedside. 

‘“‘Mother, Pierre is coming home. I 
dreamed that he was alive and on the way 
here. I know it is true; it was not like 
an ordinary dream, but just as clear and 
distinct as if I saw him now in this 
room.” ° 

Her mother shook her head sadly, 
thinking it only one of the natural aber- 
rations of disease, and replied: ‘* Well, 
who knows; let us hope that your dream 
may come true.” 

A few moments later, as Annette was 
taking the light meal her mother had 
brought her, she looked up and said: 
** What are all those voicesI hear, and the 
footsteps of men coming toward the 

house ?” 

“T hear nothing; it is only the plash- 
ing of the waves on the shore.” 

“Tam sure that [am right,” continued 
Annette, whose senses had been quickened 
by suffering and anxiety; ‘‘please look 
out and see what it is, Mother.” 

Sure enough, when the mother opened 
the door she discovered a throng gathered 
atthe gate of the little garden, But An- 
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nette, looking through the doorway from 
her bed, was the first to see that Pierre was 
at the head of the crowd. With one bound 
she sprang to meet him, and fell gasping 
inhis arms. All stood reverently back as 
he pressed his lips to hers and gently 
lifted her and laid her head on her pillow, 
For some moments she lay silent and still, 
asif life were passing away; then she 
gradually revived, took his rough hand in 
hers, and spoke his name with a tender- 
ness that filled him with rapture. From 
that hour her strength began to return, 
and during the day she was able to hear 
his story of the heart-rending sufferings 
and perils he had endured. 

Pierre and his companions had been 
warned that the ice showed signs of part- 
ing; indeed, their own experience told 
them that the fierce waves beating on the 
floe and causing it to rise and fall with 
ominous grinding must result in disaster 
and made every moment precious. But, 
like desperate gamesters, they lingered in 
the fierce pursuit of the seals half forget- 
ting the imminence of the peril. A cry 
of horror from the nearest group of sealers 
brought them to their senses; and they 
started for the land only to find that they 
were on an ice island, two or three acres in 
extent, which was separated from the 
main floe by a creek of dark water already 
too wide for them to cross. Then they 
realized the horror of their situation, 
when they saw their companions waving 
them a last adieu and felt the ice island 
fast floating away. They ran for the boat, 
but it was madness to launch it in the 
furious sea that was raging. 

They had provisions that might with 
care last several days, thanks to the ad- 
ditional supply furnished by Annette, 
The ice cake on which they were was so 
large it was hardly likely to break up at 
once, and, after the first outburst of de- 
spair, the castaway, divided the provisions 
into rations in order to make them last as 
long as possible. They then turned the 
boat on its side, and, building a wall of ice 
around the ends, made themselves a sort 
of shelter against the storm, While the 
wind was from the south they could con- 
trive tokeep warm, But the men knew 
that their real sufferings would begin 
when the wind should shift to the north- 
west, as it was bound todo. Their hope 
was that it would do so before they should 
get clear of the islands, for then they 
might be blown against the shore ice and 
escape to land. But the wind remained 
in the south until they passed Bird Rock 
at the extreme northeast end of the Mag- 
dalens. Then it came out from the north- 
west harder than ever and puiercingly 
cold. Tne huge billows tossed the floating 
islet until it broke in two pieces. They 
had foreseen this and moved the boat to 
the end furthest from the breakers. It 
was so cold they could only keep from 
freezing by running to and fro over the 
ice. 

Thus they drove before the gale, ex- 
pecting every momeat that the ice would 
part under them. For this reason they 
were obliged to remain near the boat and 
keep it upright on its keel, ready for any 
emergency. Their only hope lay in the 
possibility that the ice might not alto- 
gether disintegrate before the gale blew 
out and the waves went duwn; for the 
bay was now comparatively open, and, a8 
they were driving southeast, they might be 
able to reach Cape Breton Island in their 
boat when the waves calmed, or the oped 
sea, where they might be picked up by 4 
passing vessel. 

The fourth night came. They were off 
St. Paul’s Rock when a sudden groan 
shivered across the ice, and it broke 12 
two within a few feet of the boat. To 
ward morning it split again into several 
fragments. ; P 

‘‘Ivs no use staying here any longer, 
said Benoit, shaking his head ; ‘‘ we may 
as well launch the boat, and the sooner 
we do it the better.” 

Suiting the action to the word, they 
shoved the skiff into the water and took 
the oars. It was well now that they had 
not burned the boat as they had thought 
of doing in order to keep from freezing 
during the northwest gale. The sea wes 
now comparatively calm, and the swift 

current of the Saint Lawrence swept thé 
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boat through the strait at the rate of sev- 
eral miles an hour. In order to econo- 
mize their home provisions, the men had 
lived partly on the meat of the seals they 
had killed ; and they still had enough of 
both for two or three davs; but their 
small supply of water and spirits was now 
exhausted, and if they survived the other 
horrors of this dreadful situation, they 
must perish at last from thirst. 

Old Benoit had shown more resolution 
and vigor at first than Pierre, perhaps 
because the latter was overcome by the 
thought of his poor Annette pining in 
despair on the eve of their wedding day. 
But youth was in his favor, and the buoy- 
ancy of a nature not yet worn out by the 
struggles of life. And thus while Pierre 
began to show fresh endurance as they 
neared the open sea, Benoit in his turn 
exhibited unmistakable signs of fatal ex- 
haustion and approaching dissolution. 

It was in vain that Pierre endeavored 
to cheer him by the hope of meeting a 
passing sail. 

‘No, my boy,” replied Benoit; ‘for 
sixty-six years I have toiled on these 
waters, and survived their dangers while 
better men than I have perished, Now 
my time has come. I hoped to be buried 
in the village where I was born. But it 
is not tobe. The sea that gave me a liv- 
ing now claims my body. My soul will 
go to the good God when the sun goes 
down to-night, and you may give my 
corpse to the deep. But you are young; 
you will live, and may, perhaps, return to 
your bride. Happy is it that I leave but 
few to weep my loss, Tell Marie, my 
granddaughter, that I leave her my boat 
and my house for her dowry; she has 
been a good child to me; and ask her to 
have a mass said for my soul.” 

Benoit uttered these his last words in 
broken and faltering sentences, for his 
strength was failing fast. Pierre held up 
his head that he might see the sun setting 
in a clear sky. When the last of the 
golden orb dipped below the sea the old 
man gave a sigh, and his spirit passed to 
the land of souls, | 

Exhausted by all that he had endured, 
Pierre threw himself on the bottom of the 
boat, reckless o° what came, and fell into 
adeep slumber. When he awoke the sun 
was several hours high. He was recalled 
to his senses by the sound of voices. 
Springing up, he saw a schooner close at 
hand, and heard the voice of the captain 
hailing the boat. Too feeble to respond 
audibly, he made an attempt to wave his 
cap. The schooner ran down alongside 
of the boat and threw a line which Pierre 
contrived to seize. The next moment two 
men leaped into the boat and lifted him to 
the schooner’s deck. He was too weak to 
stand; they gave him coffee and other 
restoratives, and laid him comfortably in 
a warm bunk below, where his vigor soon 
returned, The schooner was bound to 
Miquelon, There, after some delay, 
Pierre found a chance to work his passage 
ona vessel which had put in for repairs 

and was bound to Boston. From the 
latter place Pierre went to Gloucester, 
where he shipped on a mackerel schooner 
bound on a cruise along the coast to the 
Gulf of Saint Lawrence, and perhaps to the 
Magdalen Islands. If she went no further 
than the Strait of Canso, he might still 
pick up a chance there to reach home. As 
it turned out the schooner extended her 
cruise to the Magdalens, and Pierre at last 
stepped foot once more on the islands 
which he thought at one time he should 
never see again. Fortunate, indeed, was 
his luck ; for many are they who are car- 
ried away on the ice at those islands, but, 
alas, very, very few of them ever return! 
Had this adventure occurred a month 
earlier, Pierre would have shared the lot 
of many an ill-fated sealer of Etang du 
Nord, 

When love is in question physicians 
May stand aside as of no account. To the 
despairing heart there is no panacea like 
the return of a long-lost lover. So it 
Proved in the case of Annette Delorme. 
The village folk had begun to count the 
days when her funeral might be expected, 
and now they began to count the days 
before the celebration of her marriage. 

0 one ever recovered health more rapid- 
ly. The crones of tang du Nord pious- 





ly affirmed that it was due to the prayers 
offered t> the Virgin. The young girls, 
on the other hand, insisted that this mar- 
velous recovery was entirely caused by 
the return of Pierre. The curé himself, 
who married the lovers in September, ad- 
mitted that while the prayers might have 
-been responsible for saving the life of 
Pierre, the immediate cause of the recov- 
ery of Annette was undoubtedly the safe 
return of her lover. 
New YorkK City. 
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CAPTURED BY A RIMAU DAHAN. 


BY W. THOMSON, 








NEAR the southeastern point of Suma- 
tra, one of the largest islands of the East 
Indian Archipelago, there lived, a few 
miles inland from Sunda Strait, two 
American families whom I will call re- 
spectively, Mowbray and Sherwood, the 
head of the former owning a coffee planta- 
tion and that of the latter a large area of 
rice fields. 

The Mowbrays had but one child, a fine, 
manly boy of sixteen, while the Sherwoods 
were the happy parents of two charming 
little girls, the elder named Liliaw and the 
younger, Lulu, 

Many years ago, while making a pro- 
longed stay in Southern Sumatra and an 
exploration of some of the smaller 
adjacent islands, I became acquainted 
with both these families, and was much 
surprised to find that neither knew of the 
other’s existence, tho their estates were 
separated only by a wide bayou, running 
not very far inland. 

This state of things I determined to 
remedy on the earliest opportunity, feeling 
sure that these ‘‘ strangers in a strange 
land”—my own countrymen—would take 
much comfort in each other's society. 
,But the pleasant task of introduction was 
taken out of my hands in an unexpected 
and rather singular manner. One day 
Lilian and Lulu Sherwood, ever in search 
of novelties, had wandered, unat:ended, 
nearly a mile from home and were gather- 
ing flowers along the edge of a bridle 
path, which ran through a luxuriant 
grove of cocoanut palms and wild 
orange trees, when they were so startled 
by the sudden appearance of a horseman, 
coming around a bend in the path on a 
gallop, that they involuntarily screamed 
out in affright. 

The rider, a bright faced boy, carryinga 
silver-mounted rifle and _ bestriding a 
beautiful Arab mare, instantly drew up, 
raised his hat, and said: *‘ I beg your par- 
don, young ladies. I’m very sorry to 
have frightened you, but I did not see you 
at all. My name is Ernest Mowbray. 
My father is a coffee planter, and we live 
about six miles from here, on the other 
side of the big bayou.” 

“Oh, we're nota bit frightened now,” 
replie i Lilian. ‘‘ We are Mrs. Sherwood’s 
littie girls, Our papa owns those rice 
fields over there, and iVs only a little way 
to our house. We were just picking some 
of these flowers; they’re so different from 
those in our own country. We came from 
the United States of America only two 
months ago, and everything here seems 
very strange to us.” 

While the child was speaking, Ernest 
removed his hat entirely; and when she 
uttered the words ‘“‘ United States” with 
such evident pride he smiled delightedly, 
bent almost to his saddle bow, apologized 
once more, and rode slowly away. 

‘‘My! what a nice polite boy; he 
speaks English, too; not that horrid 
Dutch, Malay and Chinese we hear every 
day!” exclaimed Lilian. 

‘¢ Yes, and hecalled us young ladies !” 
chimed in Lulu. 

‘* Well, I’m sure we are young ladies ; 
I’m past ten and you're nearly nine,” 
sagely rejoined Lilian. ‘‘ But I do wish the 
boy had stayed longer, so we could have 
had a good look at his pretty gun and that 
lovely horse! [ don’t suppose we'll ever 
see him again tho,”— wherein the small 
maid was greatly mistaken. 

After a little, the children left the path 
and, always finding something new to 
admire, strayed deeper into the wood. 
By and by they came to a cleared space, 
evidently an old Malay yam or maize 
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field, whereon grew only afew huge wild 
orange trees and a clump or two of giant 
cacti. As they carelessly approached one 
of the latter, Lulu cried out : ‘‘ Oh, sister! 
see that curious looking dog lying under 
the big cactus. He’s got a pretty red bird 
between his paws and is going t» eat it. 
Let’s go and drive him away.” And the 
two innocents walked straight toward a 
full-grown ‘‘clouded” or ‘ tortoise-shell 
tiger !” 

This creature, really a species of leopard 
and found only in Sumatra, is called by 
the natives ‘‘ rimau dahan,” a name which 
means, I believe, a climber of forked 
trees. During my stay on the island I 
saw but two specimens of this, one of the 
rarest and most beautiful of the cat 
family. 

The animal is nearly as large as the 
leopard of India, and of similar arboreal 
habits, tho ordinarily not so fierce and 
dangerous. Its markings are quite 
unique, somewhat resembling those of the 
true tiger and leopard, and yet not pre- 
cisely similar to either, presenting, as they 
do, a strange admixture of tiger-like 
stripes, leopard-like spots, and hollow, 
disk like patches resembling those of the 
jaguar. The general ground color of the 
fur is gray, andalong the back of an adult 
rimau dahan run two bands of glossy 
black, extending from the head to the 
root of the tail, which last is very long 
and covered by dark rings, not greatly 
dissimilar to those of the American rac- 
coon. The creature’s legs are singularly 
powerful and its talons long and sharp, 
80 that, if so inclined, it can prove a terri- 
ble foe to man or beast, tho it usually 
preys, I was told by Sumatra hunters, 
only upon birds, monkeys, the young of 
deer and other weak animals. 

When the little flower pickers got close 
to the supposed dog, Lilian said : 

‘** Why, Lulu, that is not a dog atall! 
It looks like some of the wild beasts I’ve 
seen in picture books. See how its back 
is bristling and its tail puffing out, just 
like our old cat when she’s angry ; and 
oh! it’s beginning to snarl and growl, too. 
Let’s run away. It might eat us up!” 

But so soon as the children turned to 
fly, the rimau dahan, which would proba- 
bly have itself retreated in another mo- 
ment, took courage, and, with a long, 
light bound, pounced upon them, knock- 
ing both down with two apparently 
playful taps of its forepaws, in which, as 
yet, it kept its formidable claws complete- 
ly sheathed. 

Then, seemingly delighted with such 
novel game, the sportive creature began 
to leap and frisk about, exactly as does 
the domestic cat when tantalizing a cap- 
tive mouse. Sometimes, after crouching 
low, it would spring far above the heads 
of the prostrate little ones ; at other times 
it would lie down, with a paw upon each, 
and graciously purr, as if fondling its own 
young; again, it would roll them gently 
over and over, wondering, perhaps, what 
their outward covering—neither fur nor 
feathers—could possibly be. 

At first the poor children were so para- 
lyzed by fright that they could not cry 
out, but soon both began to scream; 
‘Papa! Papa! Papa! Come, come; oh, 
come quick !” 

So far from frightening the “ tiger,” 
these cries seemed merely to make it 
angry. It began to handle the captives a 
little more roughly, sometimes protruding 
its claws, and switching its great tail ex- 
citedly from side to side. 

Tho certainly not hungry, the terribly 
beautiful beast was gradually giving way 
to its fierce instinct, and the danger of the 
helpless infants was now imminent; for 
if, while repeatedly hooked into their 
clothing, whenever they attempted to 
rise, the sharp talons should chance to 
draw blood, all would be over in a mo- 
ment. 

This strange situation had lasted, Lilian 
thought, about fifteen minutes ; she and 
Lulu, exhausted by screaming, were piti- 
fully clasped in each other’s arms, and 
the rimau dahan, no longer irritated by 


their cries, stood a few feet away, atten- 
tively watching them, when, swift asa 
falcon’s swoop, Ernest Mowbray and his 
trained Arab dashed from out the en- 
circling wood, and, before the great 
spotted cat could escape, rode straight over 
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it and hurled it, now screeching with rage 
to the ground. 

But by the time the gallant pair had 
checked their headlong speed and turned 
around, the terror stricken beast had 
sprung into the fork of a wild orange 
tree, which was precisely what Ernest 
wanted, as he had teared to fire at it while 
in such close proximity to the children, 
lest, being not instantly killed by the first 
shot, it might, in its death struggles, do 
them a mischief. 

Now, however, still sitting in the sad- 
dle, he raised his rifle, took deliberate aim 
at a spot just below the animal’s ear, and 
pulled the trigger. No need for the sec- 
ond eartridge, which he instantly threw 
up tothe breech chamber ; for a rifleman 
who had ‘“‘ barked” tinv red squirrels in 
the tops of Ohio and Kentucky hickories 
was not likely to miss so fair a mark as 
this. The bullet, striking square and 
true, passed clear through the creature's 
brain and, without so much as a single 
mi-aou, it dropped to the earth, stone 
dead ! 

Then, hurriedly dismounting, the young 
sportsman ran to »ssist the little girls, 
tinding, to his great joy, that n-ither was 
at all hurt. The unconventional little 
misses hid never learned how to faint, 
and, be ond the soiling of their dainty 
frocks aud the stain of tears on their pale 
cheeks, were none the worse for their 
perilous adventure. 

After both had shudderingly admired 
the brilliant coat of their late enemy, and 
Lilian had at least tried to thank their 
rescuer, the latter, henceforth a hero in 
their eyes, escorted them home; where, 
in answer to Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood’s 
— acknowledgments, he modestly 
said : 

‘*T am the one who ought to be thank- 
ful; for, besides the happiness of helping 
these young ladies, I have secured a rare 
trophy—one I never should bave got but 
for them.” 

‘That reminds me,’ said Mr. Sher- 
wood, ‘‘that the valuable pelt may be 
damaged by birds or beasts of prey if 
left long where it is.” And, mounting his 
own horse, he rode speedily back with 
Ernest to the scene of the encounter, 

Fortunately, the ‘‘ tiger's” carcass was 
still untouched, and Mr. Sherwood, a 
veteran hunter, quickly removed the 
beautiful hide, with head, claws and tail 
complete. Next day 1 offered the boy 
forty dollars for it; but, very naturally, 
considering its rarity and the incidents of 
its acquisition, he ssid that ‘* no amount 
of money could buy it”—a speech which 
rather pleased me than otherwise, a8 prov- 
ing the youth to be as true a gentleman as 

sportsman, 

Before leaving the country, however, 1 
myself was lucky enough to shoot a very 
tine rimau dahan, and | yet have its gor- 
geously handsome skin. 

The strange meeting of their children, 
of course, led to an immediate intimacy 
between the Mowbrays and Sherwoods— 
an intimacy doubUJess continued to this 
day, as both fainilies, Ll believe, still reside 
in Sumatra. 

West Bay Cire, Mica. 
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THE HOUSE BEYANT THE HILL. 


BY JAMES RILEY, 





Wubp its shmoke ayin the sunlight, 
An its unlatched open dure, 
Patsy, John, an’ Francis Michael, 
Sphinnin’ tops upon the flure, 
Not a shingle an it painted, 
Sthrame an’ orchard an’ ould mill !— 
Shure no place in this new couuthry 
Like the house beyant the hill ! 


Days were long upon the railroad, 
Slingin’ sledge, an’ sthrikin’ bar, 

Fitz, meself an’ John McCarthy 
Havin’ rails from car to car ! 

But atwixt the blows an’ sweatdhrops, 
Aft me sow! widout me will 

Wud go up the path and footbridge, 
To the house beyant the bill! 


“ Treland’s far, but this land’s nixt it,’’ 
Said I to meself them days ; 

Walkin’ twenty miles on Sunday 
Hearin’ Mass wud long John Hayes, 

On the way home, at Phil Haley’s, 
Sthoppin’ if the day was chill !— 

Ab, there’s no time like the ould time, 
Wud its house beyant the hill! 


All the neighbors now are schattered ! 
Buried, most them, mapy a day ! 
An’ I know, be Patsy’s childher, 
I’m an ould chap in the way ! 
Only me an’ poor John Daly! 
Last week Thursday, buried Phil! 
At the wake we two were talkin’ 
Av ould times beyant the hill ! 


Yestherday, wud Francis Michael, 
{ went down to see his sthore, 
An’ me heart bruk when I seen it— 
Where the ould house was before! 
An’ I turned me eyes above me, 
Thankin’ Heaven for its will 
That had left me, altho lonely, 
Sthandin’ could beyant the hill, 
HyYpE Park, Mass. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF TIP. 


TOLD BY HIMSELF. 


BY A. HINGST. 


ON one of the first nights of the year 
1889 Tip was lying in hisden, It had been 
an exciting day for him ; he had just made 
another journey. Very many people had 
been at his house to stare at him; he did 
not like it, but he bore it with the equa- 
nimity of a philosopher. Now at last it 
was dark ; he had taken his evening meal, 
it was time to rest, but Tip was full of 
thought; sleep was far from him. His 
heart was very uneasy, as he thought of 
his fate. He was lying there, now and 
then clapping with his big ears, or moving 
one of his feet, orstretching forth his long 
trunk ; for an elephant can never be alto- 
gether quiet. 

For many years his life had been woand 
sorrow, and that told upon his disposition. 
His memory led him back more than 
twenty years, and what he had forgotten 
his mother or his friends had told him, 
Let him speak for himself : 

‘* Never, never,” thought the elephant 
to himself, ‘‘will those glorious times 
come back, when I lived in our family as 
one of its youngest members. I was full 
of promise, and of such extraordinary 
beauty as to call forth many a remark, 
The reddish-black color of my skin was 
rather uncommon ; now and then even 
my father would Jook at me with a kind of 
thoughtful wondering and admiration. 

‘* My father was the leader of our troop, 
and our troop was one of the finest in the 
country ; never was an outsider allowed to 
come into our circle ; we were as proud as 
the proudest Rajahs, who call themselves 
‘the children of the sun.’ 

‘*In regard to pedigree, we are the direct 
descendants of the oldest quadrupeds, the 
Mammoths, which in times of old inhab- 
ited the whole globe, the very skeletons 
of which have become objects of study to 
the scientists. The Red Indians had a 
tradition that they bad been killed by the 
thunderbolts of the Great Spirit. 

**The chronicle of my family was de- 
livered to me by the oldest and wisest in 
our troop in those wonderful climes, in 
the shade of the primitive forests, the 
fragrance of which is still as fresh in my 
memory as if I had left them only yester- 
day. 

‘Our best time, of course, was when 
we lived, unmolested by men, in plains or 
forests of our own country. During the 
day we would rest in the shade of such 
majestic trees as only India has; the older 
elephants would lie quietly and fan them- 
selves with branches, the younger ones 
would race and jump about, while sweet 
little birds would nestle on our backs to 
free us from all kinds of insects that 
might torment us or even build nests in 
our skins, Blessed be those little birds! 
They were indeed the best friends we 
ever had. 

“In the moonlight nights we would 
roam about, eat young trees and shrubs, 
break branches from the big trees, bathe 
in ponds and lakes, or, for a change, wal- 
low in the sand, and then again in the 
water, or we would drink out of crystal 
rivers. When we were tired of the scen- 
ery or had stripped the land of its young 
growth, we would wander to other parts 
of the country. No stream was too large 
for us to cross, no mountain too high for 
us toclimb. Going down was rather dan- 
gerous; but with care and thought we 
managed even that, or we would have 

umbled heels over head, and torn down 
the very mountains. Sometimes we would 
invade a rice field; the brown bipeds— 
who have, after all, more common-sense 
and more kind heartedness than the white 
ones—would leave us the straw. Now 
and then we would forage a rice or a corn 
field, but very seldom; we always re- 
spected people’s property, yet forests, 
plains, rivers and mountains we considered 
as our territories by right. 

** Such is the happy life of free and in- 
dependent elephants ! 

‘* But man, avaricious and greedy, has 
tormented us ever since. Yet I repeat it, 
over and over again, the colored men are 
better than the white ones. From time 
mmemorial they have made use of us in 
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various ways, after having conquered and 
tamed us by theircunning. Being of blue 
blood myself, I, in my native country, was 
never obliged to work as the common ele- 
phants are, They had to carry loads, to 
work in the timber yards, assist in the 
building of bridges and roads, and do 
many more such things. 

‘* Life among our own people, as I call 
the men of India, was never hard ; ele- 
phants could stand it; they were well fed, 
well kept and, what is of the greatest con- 
sideration to us, were treated with kind- 
ness, for which we thanked them with 
submissiveness and obedience. With 
children we were always most gentle. 
These little beings were delighted at the 
very sight of us ; they eagerly fed us with 
all kinds of dainties, and in recompense 
we would catch them with our trunks and 
put them on our backs. How they would 
shout and laugh ! 

‘*The duties of the finest and cleverest 
elephants were not in the least humiliat- 
ing. In my native country each king and 
prince had a host of elephants in his suite, 
which accompanied him on his journeys, 
carried him, his family and his retinue. 
On these occasions the elephants were 
dressed in royal trappings, richly orna- 
mented with gold and diamonds. The 
famous American artist, Mr. Edwin Lord 
Weeks, has painted the portraits of many 
of us so dressed. 

‘Once a foreign prince, whose name 
was Seleucus Nicator, married an Indian 
princess. As outfit her father gave her 
five hundred elephants to go with her to 
her new home. I have my private suspi- 
cion that her royal husband cared more 
for the elephants than for his beautiful 
wife. He took such good care of her 
four-footed companions that he was sur- 
named after them and called ‘le grand 
Elephantarque.’ I do not fully under- 
stand the meaning of the word, but Ihave 
been told that it was the grandest title a 
king ever got. 

‘* Here I come to another service we had 
to render men. The very sight of us 
brought destruction to their enemies ; on 
us depended the fate of nations. The 
Persian king Darius, the proudest in his 
time, when attacked by the Great Alexan- 
der, was the first who let us take a stand 
on the battlefield. But he was outwitted 
by Alexander, who ordered a kind of 
weapon to be made by which we were 
killed on the spot. 

**Some time later the king Pyrrhus, a 
sort of Moltke, introduced us into Europe. 
The famous victory at Heraclea was due 
tous. But thesly Romans outwitted even 
the greatest military genius and defeated 
us. 5 

‘‘The Romans were so full of admiration 
for us that they would not let us do any 
work at all, but used us as ornaments in 
their triumphal processions. These pro- 
cessions belong to the grandest shows men 
have ever invented or witnessed. We 
were of course dressed for the occasion. 
We had even torches to carry ; but I am 
sorry to say the Romans were the first 
who degraded us and made -fun of us. 
They forced elephants to fight in their 
arenas with gladiators and tigers; and 
fighting is repulsive to our peaceful na- 
ture. And oh shame! they taught us all 
sorts of funny tricks, as marching on 
ropes, eating on tables, out of golden and 
silver dishes, and learning to write. There 
is a legend of one elephant who was so 
anxious to do his duty, thateven by night 
he would memorize his lesson, Since men 
had found out that we, like common bears 
and monkeys, could amuse them in the 
circus, as they call these shows, we have 
been degraded to such services. We had 
to endure it, tho it cost us a great deal. 

** Serving at the courtsof kings, making 
long journeys in their interest, marching 
in procession, taking a share in military 
life, doing plain work—all that was good 
and respectable ; but performing tricks 
and fighting with beasts or men is revolt- 
ing to our disposition. By nature we are 
kind and good to each living being ; among 
ourselves we are scarcely ever at vari- 

ance ; now and then, at certain times, 
passing jealousies will spring up, and to 
tramps or solitary elephants, which be- 
long to no family, we are rather rude. 
Another weakness I have to mention : we 


always tremble before flies and mice; it 
may be foolish, but we cannot help it. 

‘*When the Roman Empire fell to 
pieces, the elephants either left the coun- 
try or died out. Now and then a 
European prince would come to Asia and, 
as a curiosity, take an elephant to his 
country. Once an Oriental prince, the 
great Haroun al Raschid, caliph of Bag- 
dad, made a present of one of us to 
Charlemagne, the greatest prince in 
Europe; thus one of my ancestors had 
even to appear in the old German Kais- 
erstadt, Aix-la-Chapelle, and once one 
of us was presentéd to the Pope of Rome. 

‘* As time rolled on, men seemed to have 
less difficulties in traveling—distances 
were of no account ; thus we, too, had to 
travel a great deal, and there is scarcely 
any place on the globe, where we have 
not been—of course, not for our benefit, 
but to satisfy the curiosity of men. 

‘*This has been my fate, it is useless to 
mourn over it. Had I listened to the 
warnings of the elder elephants, I might 
have escaped the snares laid by men. My 
beauty, my very color attracted them, 
and fool, that I was, I liked their admira- 
tion ; instead of saving my life, I lingered 
in their presence. I remember that day 
only too well! People had arranged a 
kind of show in the forest, had built 
tents, many men, white and brown, and 
domesticated elephants had gathered in 
the forest. Then a wild fight began; the 
earth shook under our very feet, the air 
rang with our cries, the ballooing of men 
and the rattling of arms, the very trees 
trembled. The brown men chased us 
with snares and ropes, the white ones 
with rifles and guns; then two Hindus 
approached me stealthily, the one threw 
asling round one of my feet, the other 
fastened me with a rope to a tree, other 
men frightened me with their guns, 
tickled me with iron sticks, in the same 
minute they coaxed me and lavished en- 
dearing names on me. Thus I was caught, 
tamed and made the servant of man. 
Never shall I see again my family, nor 
the green forests of my home, nor hear 
those birds, nor drink out of the crystal 
waters, nor roam about in the moonshine- 
lighted nights !” 

Here, overwhelmed with recollections, 
Tip bowed his head. After a little while 
his thoughts ran on: 

‘* First I lived in a family. I was well 
kept, well treated ; life was not hard, 1 
could endure it. Then, one day there 
came a man, a foreigner, he was collect- 
ing animals and bought me; I was led 
away from my home, and had to travel 
over land and sea. When again I had 
firm ground under my feet, I, like 
my ancestors, had to serve a king 
—the King of Italy; but his style of 
life was totally different from that of the 
Oriental kings of old. Here everything 
was mean and niggardly, the king even 
made money out of me. Now and then 
he, with his retinue, would come to look 
at me. Here I learned all tbe historical 
events and dates of the elephants of old. 
But what did I care for knowledge? it 
only aggravated my grief and my despair ; 
the work I had to do was far from being 
noble. AsI said before, 1 hated to pose 
and to appear in a circus. I will not dwell 
upon these’ details, they will only rouse 
my anger. Once, when excited to the 
utmost, I gave one of my tormentors a 
box on the ear, Then they tried to get 
rid of me as soon as possible, and sold me 
to another man. He was no king, but 
the owner of many animals, with which 
he was traveling through different coun- 
tries. As my master and I never agreed 
he sold me to somebody else. Then I had 
to make a long voyage over a great water, 


and this swinging movement was just to 
my taste; but strange, even on the water, 
I never got enough water; but I was left 
in peace, and, for this reason, I put up 
with the privations to which I was ex- 


posed. 


‘“When on land the old story of tor- 
menting, making a show of me and de- 
priving me of my natural wants was 
Especially I suffered for want 
of water ; it seemed to be the most valu- 
In my home 


repeated. 


able thing in this country. 


I had always had my regular baths, and 
as much water to drink as I liked. 





If I 
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had asked for liquor or beer, I would not 
have blamed them if they had not granted 
my wish. Suffering both bodily and 
mentally, I got excited, became vicious 
and bad. In such moods I would box my 
tormentors. I did not care for the conse- 
quences, nor did I ever repent these out- 
bursts. When they even dared to cut off 
my tusks, the chief feature of my beauty, 
I was on the verge of despair ! 

‘‘Not long after the owner got it into 
his head to be generous at my cost; so he 
gave me away to the Empire City. Here 
I am; I am gure it will be the same story : 
scanty food, no water and bad treatment. 
I am broken down, I have lost the power 
to think, I have scarcely any desires left. 
I long no more for forests, for water, for 
green woods and moonshine. I fear I 
shall lose my senses, and that is the worst 
thing that can befall an elephant. Thus 
I break off my memoirs. I have nothing 
more to say; everything is dark before 
me ; there is no light, no hope for me !” 

The elephant dropped his head, while 
tears, the last ones he shed in this coun- 
try, ran softly out of his little eyes. 





Day by day and year by year Tip’s bad 
temper and melancholy increased, and 
found vent in several murdere. As his 
keepers had lost the power to govern him, 
and from the very beginning had never 
tried to gain his confidence, a council of 
wise men was summoned and they pro- 
nouncéd the verdict upon him: * Tip 
must die!” . 

A pretty young lady pled for his 
life; a famous woman went to his den to 
speak the last soothing words of sym- 
pathy to him; a photographer took his 
likeness ; thousands of people went to say 
good-by to him, and if children had been 
asked their opinion they certainly would 
all have pled for his life. But as the 
animal had become too dangerous for man, 
he had to die. 

Early on Friday morning, the 11th of 
May, in 1894, Tip was killed by poison. 

Men of science have studied the pecul- 
iarities of his skull and his heart, and 
men of skill have even made two elephants 
out of his body, which will be seen inthe 
Museum of Natural History in the city of 
New York. 
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PEBBLES. 





Nopopy but a loving mother could 
weep bitter tears over a lost child, and then 
spank it energetically for returning.—Tit- 
Bits. 


....Looking Through the Window.— 
“ Dey’ve got t’rough wid de turkey, Nelly, 
an’ now dey’re handin’ roun’ de charlotte 
roosters !’—Life. 


....‘*How do you get along with your 
new chief of department ?” ‘Oh, only so 
so. He causes us many sleepless—oflice 
hours.’”’—La Tribuna, 


.... Wiggles: ‘‘I know just what to take 
for seasickness.’’ Waggles (eagerly): ‘“‘ Do 
you? Whatis it?” Wiggles: *‘ An ocean 
steamer.’’—Somerville Journal. 


..-“*Did you say you wanted Shake- 
speare’s works?’’ asked the bookstore 
clerk. ‘No,’ replied the haughty girl, “I 
want his plays.’”’— Washington Star. 


....A Germantown bride grew indignant 
when her grocer asked if she wanted any 
cracked wheat. She replied that she could 
afford to buy the very best.—Philadelphia 
Record. 


....A Fictionist— Whatare you writing, 
Hawley ?”’ “A-story. I’m going in for fic- 
tion.” ‘“ Really ? Fora magazine?’ ‘No. 
For my tailor. He wants his money, and 
I’m telling him I’ll send him a check next 
week.’”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Tom is so very punctilious, and in this 
case was especially anxious about producing 
a good impression. But the florist made 
the mistake of sending with the roses the 
card that bore the inscription: ‘Do the 
best you can for $2.’"—Life. 


....‘What do the men do at the club, 
John »”” ‘* Well, Maria, they pass most of 
the time praising their wives.”’ ‘‘ Yes, and 
I should judge from your breath when you 
come home that they use very strong lan- 
guage in doing so.”’—Boston Gazette. 
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.. Lady (widow): ‘‘Do you know that 


my daughter has set her eyes upon you, 


Herr Miller?” Gentlemen (flattered): 
‘““Has she, really?” Lady: ‘ Certainly ; 
only today she was saying: ‘ That’s the 
sort of gentleman I should like for my 
papa.”—Tiigliche Rundschau, 


returned from her wedding trip): ‘‘But were 
you not frightened, Bessie, dear, going 
through that awfultunnel ?” Young Bride. 
“T should have been dreadfully, my child, 
without Charley ; but with him I managed 
to squeeze through it.”—Brooklyn Life. 


...One sees in the offing 

Some dead set on Goffing ; 

While others Parkhursting, 

Machine heelers worsting, 

Break out in deep crowing 

O’er results of Lexowing; 

Till, startled through union of Pulpit and 
Pew, 

Bewildered officials scarce know what to 
do.--Philadelphia Press, 


....Political Economy—‘‘I see,” said 
Maud, who was reading the newspaper, 
“that in discussing currency they nearly 
always have something to say about sixteen 
toone. I wonder what it means?” ‘Ob!’ 
replied Mamie, with an air of superior 
knowledge. ‘‘I guess it means that the 
chances are sixteen to one against Congress 
doing anything about it. ieee 
Star. 


...“‘ Here, Benny,” said Mr. hides 
to his young son, as the latter started to 
church, ‘are a five cent piece and a quarter. 
You can put which you please into the con- 
tribution box.”” Benny thanked his papa 
and went tochurch. Curious to know which 
coin Benny had given, his papa asked him 
when he returned, and Benny replied: 
“ Well, Papa, it was this way. The preacher 
said the Lord loved a cheerful giver, and I 
knew I could give a nickel a good deal 
more cheerfully than I could give a quar- 
ter; so I put the nickel in.”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 

.-A certain old Scotch lady was once 
protesting with all her might against the 
resignation of her pastor. The worthy man, 
no doubt harassed and tried in spirit over 
the matter, tasted sweetness in her words, 
but at the same time wisbing modestly to 
receive her high estimate, and to comfort 
her in the thought that all was not lost in 
his departure, but that there were still as 
good fish in the sea as ever were caught, 
bid her not to worry: ‘* You’ll get a better 
man after I’m gone.’”’ But how was the fine 
edge of her compliment taken off by her re- 
monstrating reply: ‘‘Na, na, we’ve had 
four pastors already, and every one’s been 
worse than the rest !’’—Mid-Continent, 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
vent to THE INDEPENDENT. 1 








244,—NUMERICAL. 
She lived down under the 1, 2, 3, 


- A mermaid fair as a dream may be; 


She came to the top to comb her hair, 
And found a fisherman rowing there. 


He leaned on his oar of 8, 4,5, 
And stared, till the mermaid turned to 
dive, 
“5, 6,” he cried, ‘‘ my bride you must be ; 
Come 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 with me.” 
“Thave 6, 7, 8and pearls,” she said ; 
“Tl make your fortune when we are wed. 
But the Immigrant Officer told her ‘No; 
You came under contract ; back you go!” 
The 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
Now hears the fisherman wail his fate ; 
The crabs crawl round on the moonlit 
sands, 
And the clams low whisper, “ We uuder- 
stands!” 
, 245. —CHARADE. 
Twas the calm sunset hour, Silence reigned 
o’er the world, 
Save a bull bat whirred swiftly through 
soft blue-gray space ; 
And a passion-flower uncurled her pale 
fringe, all day furled, 


And sighed low as she felt the cool one on 
her face. 


Came a tired stranger then up theshadowy 
road, 
In a two-colored tunic of velvet, they say, 
Where black *broidery showed. Bright his 
bold, dark eye glowed, 
Ut, scarce seeing the daisies tha‘. smiled 
by the way, 


He Pressed on to a structure whose glisten- 
ing wal! 


Was reared whitely above a dark base- 
ment of green, 
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And whose spire, fine and tall, proudly top- 
ping it all, 
Golden-red in the sun’s passing glory was 
seen. 


With no whole of his welcome he climbed 
the green stair, 
And across the broad portal slipped quick- 
ly from sight; 
And he found it so fair and delightful in 


there 
That—the butterfly slept in the lily all 
night! MABEL P. 


246.—DIAGONAL SQUARE. 


Across: 1, A dugout canoe; 2, salt 
marshes; 3, marshalled; 4, tastes; 5, in- 
sults; 6, situated near the ear; 7, dis- 
guises. 

Diagonally: 1, a letter; 2, Papa; 3, a 
small truck used in coal mines; 4, saucy; 
5, word of mouth; 6, a massive lamellar 
variety of pyroxene; 7, the upper gallery in 
a playhouse (Web. Unab.); 8, puffed up; 


9, floats: 10, single persons or things; 11, 
to be uncontrolled ; 12, ourselves; 13, a let- 
ter. R. O. CHESTER. 


247.—VOWEL CHANGES. 
[Example: Fallow, fellow | 


‘*Come, Mary,’ said Mother, “a pudding 
we’ll make ; 
There’s company coming for dinner to- 
day.” 
“I’m ready,” I said, ‘“‘shall we boil it or 
bake ? 
Or a one pudding steam in your excellent 
way ?”’ 


Said Mother, ‘‘ ‘Our Own Little Puddings’ 
we'll try, 
I think they are two than many we eat. 
Put the milk on to boil, get those rolls that 
are dry, 
And crumb them up fine, while the eggs I 
will beat, 


‘“‘Some almonds we need—don’t bring me 
the three; 
Our suet is gone, and four I have brought; 


The nutmeg and lemon-peel grated must be; 
Bring the sugar to sweeten—the finest 
we've got.” 


The cups were then fourced, and the small 
puddings cooked ; 
And —_ — delicious—no two could 
there b 
But our fend failed to come—we waited 
and looked— 
’T' was a three disappointment to Mother 


and me, 
E. E. C. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, JAN. 24TH. 
241.—Telegraph. 
242.—XIX, XXI. 
243.—Indissolvableness. (32 points.) 
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Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Binding 


you ought to have on 
your dress. Look far 


|“ S.A.&!1.’ 


on the label, never mind 
what the clerk says—see for yourself. 
For sale by all dry goods dealers. 


Samples and booklet on ‘‘ How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt," for 2c stamp. 
The S.H.& M.Co., 131 Spring St., N. Y. 


“«S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best, 
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WEIGHT in GOLD 


Cures Female Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Piles, Sores, Bruises and all Pain. 


CHEAP SUBSTITUTES DO NOT CURE. 





TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 To 341 FourtH Avenue New York 
THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS FXHIBITED AT THE WORL D's FAIR 
at WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
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It Is THE TONIC OF ALL TONICS. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 

be 4 a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Coc oa, Mr. Epps has provided 
for our breakfast and supper a delicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
thata constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape manv a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well oo d with pure blood and a properly nour- 
ished fra —Civil Service Gazette. 

Made e simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half. ppg tins, by Grocers, labelled thus 
JAMES E Coe Ltd., Homoeopathic Chem- 
ists, London, England. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Hygeia Hotel, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivalled as a health and pleasure resort. 








Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout, and perfect drainage and 
other sanitary arrangements. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet. 

F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 





BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, Jan. 2hth, 1895.) 

TEAS.—The weekly auction sales of teas yes 
terday were large, with a range of prices that 
spoke well for the market. Outside of these 
sales the demand has been pretty brisk, and 
Amoy is quoted at 11@l4c.; Fauchau, 11@25c.; 
Formosa, 15@45c., and Japans, 4@30c. 

SUGAR.—The demand for refined sugar is 
rather limited, and quotations show very little 
change. Cut loaf and crushed are 4 7-16@45¢c.; 
granulated,3 13-16@4c., and cubes and Mould 
“A,” 41-16@44c. 

COFFEE.—The market for mild coffee is mod- 
erately active, but for other grades there is 
great Jack of interest. Brazil coffee is 44%@ 
16h¢c.; Java, 21@381c.; Mocha, 264%@274c.; Mara- 
caibo, 1844@21c., and Laguayra, l&@2Ic. 

MEATS ANDSTOCKS.—The market for hogs is 
unsettled, and country-dressed are weak at 4%@ 
6c. per for heavy to light. Market firm for 
sheep and lard, with dressed mutton at 4%@ 
64¢c., and dressed lambs, 64%@8c. City-dressed 
calves are in moderate request at 7@10%c. per 
TM, and country- dressed, 6@9c. 


PROVISIONS.—The market this week has 
been lower and weak, but at the close there isa 
little revival of business, and both lard and 
meats are quite active. Extra mess pork is 
quoted easy at $12@12.50 per bbl.; family, $11.50 
@12,and short clear, $13.25@15. Beef is dull, 
with extra mess at $7.50@8.50; packet, $9@9.50, 
and extra India mess, $16.50@18.50. Beef hams 
are dull at $16.75@17. Lard is active at $6.30@ 
6.85 per 100 fh. Pickied bellies are 534@5%{c. per 
t ; shoulders, 44c., and hams, 4@8c. per Ih, 


FLOUR AND MEAL. —Buyers have held off 
pretty well this week, demanding lower prices, 
and the course of wheat has favored them in 
their position. Some country flour has been 
cut, but the standard brands hold their own. 
Winter straights are quoted at $2.70@2.80 per 
bbl.; city clears, $3.85; spring patents, $3.500@ 
3.85, and clears, $2.50@2.00. Buckwheat flour is 
sieady at $i1.60@1.70 per bag, and rye flour easy 
at $2.70@2.00 per bbl. Cornmeal! is steady, with 
Brandywine at $2.90, and Western and South- 
ern, $2.60@2.85. 

GRAINS AND HAY.— Wheat has been meet- 
ing with setbacks this week, and it came very 
near making a new record for May delivery. 
There has been a pressure of long wheat on the 
market, and the foreign markets have all been 
dull and discouraging. The weakness has made 
prices decline at the time of the year when deal- 
ers expected them to advance, and there is con- 
siderable uncertainty manifested toward the 


future of wheat. Some careful traders, how- 
ever, are buying now for the reaction which 
they think will come any day. Cash wheat is 
dull, nervous and unsettled, January wheat is 
58hgc.; No.2 red cash, 50}@60c. Corn has also 
been freely forced down by heavy offerings; but 
indications of a reaction are already apparent, 
and some dealers are buying as freely as they 
sold in anticipation of the rise again, The de- 
mand for immediate use is small, but speculat- 
ors think the market is a good one to work upon. 
Receipis West have been very small since the 
decline, which shows that farmers refuse to sell 
when below 3¥c. at Chicago. January corn is 
494c.; No.2 cash, 484g@494c., and steamer corn, 
485¢c. Oats have been dull and weak both in 
sympathy with other cereals and from self-in- 
herent causes. There is little interest or chanye. 
Prices are about as low as they can go, and deal- 
ers fail to force them off to any extent. January 
oats are ‘| 3'4c.; No. 2 cash, 3ha344c., and No, 2 
white, 35,ya@dic. Barley is dull at 63.a66c. for 
No.2 Milwaukee, and 64¢@66c. for ungraded 
Western. Buckwheat is dull, with Japanese at 
h4e@56c., and silver hull, 4%@i2c. ‘The market is 
dull for hay, but receipts bave fallen off so that 
the supply is not excessive. Prime hay is 75c. 
per 100 t; No.3 to No. 1, 55@70c., and clover 
mixed, 50«60c. Long rye straw is quiet at 50@ 
Séc.; short rye, 40u45c., and oat, 35@ 40c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE,—Butter has fallen 
off this week under excessive arrivals, poor 
average grade of stock and limited demand. 
Fresh creamery has lost nearly 2c. per t, and 
other grades in proportion, it isnot likely that 
it will golower. Western fresh extra creamery 
is 23c.: firsts, 204¢a22c.; thirds to seconds, 16@ 
20c.; summer make, 15@20c.; State fall make, 
17@22c.; State dairy, 12@19¢c.; imitation cream- 
ery, li@l8c.; factory, 84@l4c., fresh rolls, 9@ 
5c. Home trade in cheese continues small, but 

«shippers have taken considerable underpriced 
yoods. There is a shading of prices in many 
places. Large size fullcream cheese 1s 9@11'4c.; 
small sizes, 9}¢@1154c.; small part skims, 5@9c.; 
large, 4@7c., and tull skims, 2@8c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—It has been an easy 
market for all dressed poultry, and stocks are 
ample enough for all needs. Fowls are 8Ygc. per 
ft; chickens, 7@7c.; old roosters, 5c.; turkeys, 
7@84e.; ducks, 60@We. per pair, and geese, $1@ 
1.50 per pair. Nearly all dressed poultry is in 
moderate supply, and quiet, except turkeys. 
These are firm and high if choice. Near-by 
turkeys are li@l2c.; other kinds, 7@10c.; Phila- 
delphia chickens, @lic.; Western, State and 
Pennsy!vania, 8 @l2c.; fowls, 8@9%c.; fowls and 
chickens mixed, 7@74ec.; ducks, 1lW.@15c.; near- 
by geese, lo@l2c.; Western, 6@9c.; Philadelphia 
capons, L@z0c., and Western, ll@lic. Kgys 
have been very dull and plenty, but they close 
firmer and higher, with Jersey eggs at 24c. per 
doz.; State and Pennsylvania, 224ec.; Western, 
2l4éc ; Southern, 20@2I1c.; refrigerator, 5@l7s¢c., 
and limed, 144 al5c. 

FRES.i FRUITS.—Apples continue firm 
under small reccipts and steady demand. 
Greenings are $3@4 per bb!.; Baldwins, $2.50.@4, 
and Spy, $2.50@3.0 Grapes are in little de- 
mand at li: @lée. = small basket. Cranberries 
are high, but moderate in demand at $11@14 per 
bbl. for Cape Cod, and $3@3.75 per crate for Jer- 
sey. Florida orauyges are dull, with prices rang- 
ing for frosted and untfrosted from 0c. to $4 per 

xX; grapefruit, 0c. to $5; mMandarins, dc. to 
$3, and tanygarines, 50c. to $4. 

POTATCES AND VEGETABLES.— Potatoes 
are steady but quiet, with Kose at $2@2.25 per 
bbL.: white varieties, $1.50@1.75, and sweets, 
$1.502@2.50. Ouionsare steady tor white at thao 

r bbl.; red, $1.5022.50; yellow, $1.50@2.25. 

urnips are 50 Z75c. per bbi.; squash, 75c.@$1.50; 
parsnips, 75c.@$1; cabbages. $3@5 per 100; 
celery, $1@1.25 per doz. fla. bunches; spinach, 
$1@2 per bbl.; kale, 0@65c., and Florida :ettuce, 
$2%e4 per basket. 
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the formula for making Scott's 
Emulsion has been endorsed by 
physicians of the whole world. No 
secret about it. This is one of its 
strongestendorsements. But the 
strongest endorsement possible is 
in the vital strength it gives. 


Scott’ 
mulsion 


nourishes. It does more for weak 
Babies and Growing Children 
than any other kind of nourish- 
ment. It strengthens Weak 
Mothers and restores health to 
all suffering from Emaciation 
and General Debility. 


For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Weak Lungs, Consumption, Blood 
Diseases and Loss of Flesh. 
Scott&Bowne, N.Y. All Druqgists. 5Ar. ana@s 

Ss WALTER BAKER & COlN 


Delicious Break fast Cocoa is absolutely pure. 
No chemicals used. Costs less than one cent a cup. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


Don’t You Want to Hear? 

HE AURAPHONE yi help you tt 

you do, Itisa re- 

cent scientific invention which will restore the 

hearing of any one not born deaf. When in the ear 

it is invisiole, and does not cause the slightest dis- 

comfort, It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye, 

an ear spectacle, Inclose stamp for particulars. Can 
be tested free of charge at 


THE AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 
716 Metropolitan Building, Madison 8q., New York, 


or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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§ Points on 
Bicycles 


Bicycles that wear well ‘and 
look well because strongly 
made and beautifully finished. 
Bicycles that never need 
repairs. 
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the only bicycles that bright 
buyers will buy. 


Built like a watch. 
Prices, $100 to $125. 


‘The mostinteresting and beau- 
tiful catalogue ever issued 
mailed free. 
Sterling Cycle Works, 
236 CARROLL AVE., 
CHICAG). 
NEW YORK: 
f} Schoverling, Daly & @gles, #02 Broadway. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to ree ve 
any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel special y 
intereated.] 


CANAIC RE IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY M. E., BAMFORD. 


not long ago, before the San Diego Cham- 
ber of Commerce, ‘“‘ to grow canaigre, which 
matures in one year, while it takes the wat- 
tle almost a dozen years.” 

The red-veined, green-leaved, tuberous- 
rooted dock (Rumex hymenosepalum), 
called by its Mexican name of “ canaigre,”’ 
a weed around which lingers the tale that 
some Mexicans use its leaves as pieplant, 
has of late been the subject of experiment 
and speculation in California, because of 
the tannic properties of the roots of this 
dock. Sowell does canaigre promise that 
arrangements are stated to have been made 
recently with the ranchers near San Diego 
to plant canaigre on a Jarge scale, a com- 
pany in that city to handle the product. 
At the meeting of the San Diego Chamber 
of Commerce, before referred to, Mr. Paul 
Junker exhibited some calfskius that he 
had had tanned by an experienced tanner, 
through the means of a quantity of wild 
canaigre roots that Mr. Junker has found 
in the Tia Juana Valley. Experts had ex- 


amined these canaigre-tanned hides, and 
had pronounced them good. The leather was 
also examined by some of the persons pres- 
ent at the Chamber of Commerce meeting, 
and no defects were found. 

The tanner who prepared the calfskins 
was also present at the meeting, and testi- 
fied that he had tanned the skins in twenty- 
one days, while it would have taken nearly 
six weeks to have done the work with oak 
bark, It was his opinion that the San Diego 
rauchers could profitably raise canaigre for 
use at home and for shipment. 

The Chamber of Commerce voted that it 
recommended ranchers to get canaigre 
seed and experiment with the plant. The 
Chamber of Commerce has also prepared a 
circular on canaigre, giving directions for 
raising the plant, and has made arrange- 
ments for supplying planters with canaigre 
roots at one dollar per hundred pounds. 

Nor is San Diego to be the only county 
where farmers may count canaigre as one 
of their crops. Some two months ago, a 
syndicate bought five thousand acres of 
Jand in Merced County, the land to be colo- 
nized as rapidly as possible by persons who 
will raise canaigre. It is proposed to make 
canaigre extract a good way of preparing 
the product, and one that saves paying 
freight on any waste material. This ex- 
tract is to be shipped to Chicago, to be 
used there in the tanneries near the large 
slaugbter houses, 

Canaigre bids fair to rise from its former 
lowly condition as a weed to an article of 
commerce. This rise is not altogether a 
surprising thing. Two yearsago the Pucific 
Rural Press of San Francisco, spoke of the 
**storm of inquiries ’’ that had assailed the 
editor concerning ‘‘a member of the dis- 
reputable dock family,’’ said member be- 
ing canaigre, and stated that the dried root 
brought $60 to $80 per ton in Kurope. At 
that time it was claimed that in New 
Mexico wild canaigre roots tid been so dili- 
ently gathered for the last two years that 
the supply had given out. Canaigre was to 
be raised in anewly developed irrigation dis- 
trictin New Mexico. Itwas said that, witha 
cheap Mexican labor, from five to ten tons 
of wild canaigre had been dug to the acre. 
One cultivator claimed that he had secured 
over sixteen tons of canaigre from culti- 
vated ground. It remains to be seen whether 
California cultivators cin do as well as 
this, As oak bark for tanning purposes has 
become somewhat more scarce and higher 
in price, it has become evident that it would 
be well to have some substitute, if possible. 
Some years ago the State Board of Forestry 
recommended that the black wattle (Acacia 
decurrens), be planted in this State, because 
the wattle bark contains tannin. I[t isnow 
stated, however, that wattle bark will not 
do for tanning the finer kinds of leather, as 
wattle bark makes them somewhat brittle. 
If canaigre can, as is now thought, tan 
these finer sorts of leather and the coarser 
kinds, too, this will be an additional argu- 
ment in fuvor of the new plant. 

Canaigie grows wild in southern Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and New Mexico; and it is 
stated that for many years the Indiaus and 
Mexicans have tanned hides with canaigre. 
So Californians are only just waking up to 
something that our more primitive neigh- 
bors knew long ago. One man from Otay 





stated to the San Diego Chamber of Com- 
merce that he had dug up a good many 
cavaigre plants on his place, not knowing 
what they were. Perhaps other southern 
Californians have done the same thing, 
The wild crop, however, cannot be expected 
to be sufficient for the demand of any 
business of a permanent character, such as 
it is thought canaigre-preparing may be- 
come. If anything permanent is to result 
from the present interest in canaizre, the 
plant must*be raised as a regular crop. The 
Arizona Experiment Station at Tucson has 
thought enough of canaigre to issue a 
bulletin on the subject, and the Experiment 
Station at the University of California has 
issued another bulletin. It is now about 
ten years since the University Experiment 
Station at Berkeley, Cal., first began to 
grow the canaigre plant. Analyses of 
canajgre roots raised at Berkeley and 
gathered in 1889 were made, and showed 
good percentages of tannin. One root that 
had stayed in the ground almost six weeks 
longer than other roots analyzed showed 
34.12 per cent. of tannin. Two samples dug 
earlier showed 34.76 and 35.14 per cent. of 
taunin. It isthought that canaigre will be 
acrop that the farmer can gather at his 
own convenience, the roots keeping well in 
the ground. The soil of the Berkeley 
Station in which canaigre has been grown 
is a heavy black adobe, while wild canaigre 
seems to grow in sand or sandy loam. The 
San Diego Chamber of Commerce informs 
folks that cheap lands, so low that they are 
subject to frost, and are not therefore good 
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for fruit, will make the best canaigre plan- 
tations. Lands subject to occasional 
overflow are not objected to, either, for it 
is on such lands that wild canaigre has 
been found growing luxuriantly. 

Canaigre roots are somewhat like sweet 
potatoes, and it is said that, in harvesting 
the crop, even those roots that were planted 
need not be lost, for, if gathered with the 
others, these useful tubers will be found to 
have increased in tannin since being 
planted. The San Diego Chamber of Com- 
merce estimates that six tons of green 
canaigre will make about one ton of ex- 
tract of the strength of ‘‘ gambier,” or gam- 
bir, the variety of catechu exported from 
the Eastern Archipelago for tanning pur- 
poses. The canaigre roots can be used 
green for tanning, but the better plan is 
stated to be to chip or shred the roots and 
dry them, or else make the extract of 
canaigre. Mr. Junker stated to the San 
Diego people that he thought a ton of ca- 
naigre roots for tanning is worth about ten 
dollars. In New Mexico canaigre roots, 
when irrigated, have quadrupled their 
weight in one season. It is thought that 
the best way of keeping canaigre roots for 
seed is in dry sand or loam, in « dry place, 
as, if piled together, canaigre roots will 
heat and spoil. Of course this property 
will prevent the shipment of canaigre roots 
in a green state, lest they should spoil en 
route, The canaigre will have to be dried 
or made into extract. 

Professor Hilgard, of the State University, 
thinks that the California grown canaizre 
is likely to be superior to that grown 
further south. He cites the average tannin 
percentage of wild canaigre roots from Ari- 
zona as being 30 5, while the average of wild 
California roots is 35.85. Professor Hilgard 
says: 

* Whether this is due to climatic or soil dif- 
ferences remains to be determined. The fact 
that large roots from the Gorgonio Pass and 
from the Berkeley Economic Garden both 
yielded the maximum percentage (38.5), while 
the soils are respectively at the opposite ex- 
tremes of sandiness and clayeyness, would seem 
to indicate climatic factors as the more probable 
cause of difference.” 

The California University Experiment 
Station now supplies applicants with can- 
aigre seed at five cents per packet, the seed 
to be scattered on moist ground and 
slightly covered. Another way of propa- 
gativg canaigre is by cutting from small 
roots. Professor Hilgard states that propa- 
gation by seed seems to occur rarely in Cali- 
fornia south of the Tehachipi range, but 
with more abundant moisture the seeds 
sprout abundantly. He expects, during 
the coming season, to discover what advan- 
tage there may be in propagation by’seed 
instead of using part of the root crop for 
replanting. Professor Hilgard suggests 
that the canaigre crop can be harvested by 
means of a digger, such as is used for pota- 
toes, and thinks that a crop of ten tons per 
acre will be a fair average, if the tubers are 
planted nine or ten inches apart, in rows 
thirty inches apart, and the plants are 
properly cultivated for one season. 

California’s ocean neighbor, Hawaii, bas 
heard of the fame of canaigre, and is inter- 
ested to join in the crop. A gentleman of 
San Diego, Mr. H. P. Wood, bas been filling 
twoor three orders from Hawaii for can- 
aigre tubers. One recent order was for 
$2,000 worth of tubers to be used for seed. 
Mr. Wood expected to fill the order by ob- 
taining canaigre tubers from New Mexico. 
It is anticipated that a good many acres 
will be planted with canaigre in the 
Hawaiian Islands this year. 

November or December is thought to be 
the best time for Californians to plant ca- 
naigre, the plants becoming mature in June 
or thereabout, and after that lying dor- 
mant till November again; so that a farmer 
would have about four months in which to 
choose his own time for harvesting, being 
sure that his crop of canaigre would be safe 
in the ground till the busy man could find 
opportunity for harvesting. In fact, it 1s 
stated that canaigre roots will sometimes 
stay in the ground for several successive 
dry years without injury. During the 
second year in the ground. canaigre 
roots seem to increase in tannin; but 
Professor Hilgard thinks the tannin per- 
centage remains stationary after that. 
At least he has never found any high- 
er percentage of tannin in roots older 
than two years than he bas in two year-old 
roots. In regard to the keeping quality of 
the roots when in the ground, he cites the 
example of a clump of canaigre tbat had 
grown from a single :oot that had not been 
disturbed for eight years, yet when dug UP 
flot a decayed tuber was found, and the 
whole weighed thirteen pounds! Truly, 


canaigre promises to be just the crop for ® 
procrastinating farmer, if there be such 10 
California, 
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CALIFORNIA FRUIT PACKAGES. 


BY CHARLES H. SHINN, 


THE California fruit growers seldom use 
baskets or barrels, even for the local trade. 
Baskets are sometimes seen in the berry 
markets, but the only barrels (even for 
apples) come from Oregon or New Zealand. 
The manufacture of light, strong boxes, 
preferably of Puget Sound spruce or of 
mountain tamarack pine, has become an 
immense business. Single box factories 
carry 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 feet of spruce in 
stock, summer and winter. Most of the 
boxes are shipped in ‘‘ shooks,”’ and put to- 
gether by boys on the fruit farms. 

The grape picking box is 22x14x7%{ inches, 
with an oval hole cut in each end for the 
handles. Dressed lumber is used for this 
box, and it lasts many years. Various 
forms of picking boxes areconsidered more 
durable, more convenient in handling, and 
cheaper than any kind of basket. In large 
orchards men with handcarts gather up 
the boxes from the pickers, and take them 
at once to the packing sheds. All the boxes 
are shallow. 

The standard plum box used by the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Union holds twenty pounds. 
It is popularly called the “ four-inch free” 
size—18!¢x1124x4 inches, inside measure- 
ments; sides, top and bottom, 3-16 of an 
inch ; ends, °4; cost from four and a half to 
five cents in the orchards. Apricots, 
peaches and table grapes are also sometimes 
shipped in this package. 

The local cherry box holds ten pounds, 
and is used; also for currants. Size, 13)¢x 
81x34 inches, inside measurements ; cost 
in orchards, 314 cents. They are used sev- 
eral times as a rule. 

Apricot and peach box, regular size, free 
package (this has been adopted by all the 
fruit growers): Capacity, twenty-two to 
twenty-five pounds ; size, inside, 1814x1134 
x43¢ inches, It is often used for grapes, 
and costs from five to five and a half cents. 

A larger, free package that is sometimes 
used for apricots, peaches and grapes, is an 
inch deeper, and bolds nearly thirty 
pounds. 

The standard cherry box for long ship- 
mentsis a ‘“‘free package’’; five pounds in 
capacity; very shallow; 3 3¢ inch holes 
in each side; cleats of 3¢ Ack on top of box, 
for ventilation and strength; cost five 
cents, or less. 

Thestandard pear box holds forty pounds, 
Measurements inside, 18!¢x11°4x8'4 inches ; 
two cleats on top; cost seven to eight 
cents. 

The standard apple box holds fifty pounds, 
Inside measurements 2014x111¢x10!4 inches. 
Ends made of % or % inch stuff; other 
parts of 5-16 inch lumber; cost ten’ cents, 
This box is also made in a forty-pound size 
for local use. 

The standard fig box holds two layers of 
green figs; size, 181¢x1124x2!¢ or 3 inches, 

Open orchard boxes and local shipping 
boxes are usually made with heavy cleats 
at the ends beside the oval “ grip holes.” 
The regular size of tomato box is 24x14x9 
inches; capacity sixty pourds. The Ala- 
meda tomato box holds fifty pounds. 

A favorite picking box is 2014x12x734 
inches, The apricot cleat box, used for 
canning shipments, is 18x11-x6 inches, 
with finger holes instead of large grip holes. 
“Corn boxes” contain eight dozen ears or 
twelve dozen; finger holes in each size; 
inside cleats as well as on top. The size of 
the eight-dozen box is 24!4x15x11 inches. 
The regular asparagus box is 2214x14x8)4 
inches, with hand holes in each end ; end 
cleats, side cleats, and button to fasten the 
sidedown. The standard peach cleat box, 
used, as the apricot size, for the canneries, 
is 171{x112{x714 inches, with finger holes ; 
capacity, thirty-five to forty pounds. 

The regular California orange box is 25x 
114x114, with a partition in the middle 
space for ventilation at the sides. The flat 
orange or lemon box is 24x924x19 inches. 

Besides the above, there ure standard 
sizes of raisin boxes, dried-fruit boxes and 
boxes for canned fruits. Ninety-nine hun- 
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Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for the “Index 
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dredths of the shipping done from the Cali- 
fornia orchards is in regular sizes of pack- 
ages. 

BERKELEY, CAL, 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE. 


THE New York State Commission on 
Tuberculosis in Cattle made its first an- 
nual report to the State Legislature last 
week. The report says: 


“The observations herewith presented are the 
outcome of experience gained in practical work, 
under the operatiun of the Act to further inquire 
into the existence of tuberculosis in cattle. 

“Tuberculosis causes one in every eight 
deaths in the State, according to the statistics 
of the State Board of Health. No other disease 
approaches this as a cause of mortality to the 
human family. There iscomplete unanimity of 
opinion now in the scientific world as to its 
communicability from man to man and from 
animals toman and man to animals. That milk 
and its products will convey it has been proven 
repeatedly. This has now passed beyond the 
experimental stage, and is no longer open to 
doubt. It has also been proven that lower ani- 
mals fed with tuberculous meat become tuber- 
culous as a result of such feeding. It may be 
accepted as a fact that milk from tuberculous 
cows, in which the udders are distinctly affect- 
ed, contain tubercule bacilli, and that’such milk 
is a dangerous ailment, and that sterilization 
would not render it a desirable nutrient ma- 
terial, because of other poisonous products con- 
tained in it as a result of the disorganization 
caused by the disease. 

* When it is considered that milk is the prin- 
cipal aliment during childhood, and enters 
largely into the dietary for all ages, it is a highly 
important question. The channel of infection is 
more likely to be through the alimentary tract» 
since recent investigations have shown that the 
sun’s rays are inimicalto the bacilli tuberculo- 
sis. The danger of infection through the respi- 
ratory tract is, therefore, lessened. 

“Tne New York State Board of Health ex- 
amined 22,000 cattle during the year and a 
half following the passage of the Tuberculosis 
Act,'and of this number caused to be slaughtered 
about 800. So important was the work thought 
to be that the Commis-ion on Tuberculosis in 
Cattle was constituted on May 3ist, 1894, to fur- 
ther inquire into the existence of tuberculosis in 
cattle. During the short time since its creation 
this Commission has carefully studied, by a sys- 
tem of special inspection, the prevalence, dis- 
tribution, mode of infection, and general be- 
havior of tuberculosis in cattle, confining part 
of its work toa given area, which was thought 
to be comparatively free from general in- 
fection from other sources. In this district 
947 animals were examined, and out of this 
number 66 were condemned and slaughtered. 
A dissection of each animal showed it to be 
tuberculous, showing 6.96 per cent. diseased ; 
and it is believed that this is a fair average, if 
the State were taken as a whole. A large pro- 
portion of these animals were common stock, 
which fact controverts the opinion, which ob- 
tained very generally hitherto, that common 
bovine animals have immunity from tubercu- 
losis. ‘Tuberculosis is not a respecter of breeds, 
The disease once introduced into aherd spreads 
with certainty throughout, and with a rapidity 
proportionate to the unsanitary surroundings. 
Cattle kept in well-ventilated stables, with free 
admission of sunlight, are less prone to the dis- 
ease, while those kept in dark, ill-ventilated 
stables, amid filth and unsanitary environments, 
develop the disease rapidly, once it is intro- 
duced, 

“The investigations of this Commission have 
shown that tuberculosis is, under certain con- 
ditions, congenital, but its general diffusion is 
due to contagion. But avery small proportion 
of tuberculosis is disseminated by hereditary 
transmission. Allthe facts in the possession of 
this Commission, as a result of investigation, 
show that tuberculosis spreads with certainty 
when diseased aud healthy animals are housed 
together. The contagiousness of the disease is 
established beyond a doubt, for in most cases it 
can be traced from herd to herd in localities 
where dairymen deal with each otber in the 
purchase of cattle from infected herds. The 
lesions found on post-mortem examination are 
variable from small deposits of cascated tuber- 
cles to generally disseminated lesions in differ- 
ent viscera. In many cases the udders have 
been found to be the seat of extensive disease. 
Some cases of advanced disease were found in 
the udder from which pus was seen to exude 
from the teats. 

“Hitherto the great obstacle to the eradica- 
tion of this disease has been the difliculty of 
diagnosis. Within the past three years, how- 
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eyer, it was discovered that tuberculin, a prod- 
uct of the bacillus tuberculosis, as a means of 
diagnosis,is so accurate tbat a competent veter- 
inarian can now point out any diseased animal. 
This agent is sensitive when tuberculous proc- 
esses are present, and the reaction following 
its use is practically certain; and, moreover, 
this agent is perfectly innocuous in non-tuber- 
culous animals. This has been abundantly 
proven by numerous experiments by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry at Washington and else- 
where. Professor Law, as a member of this 
Commission, has experimented with it at Cor- 
nell University, and reports that no untoward 
effects are produced by tuberculin in test doses 
in cattle that are free from tuberculosis. This 
Commission has experimented with the import- 
ed Koch tuberculin and with the tuberculin 
from the Bureau of Animal Industry at Wash- 
ington, and finds that they are equal in value 
as diagnostic agents. These products have been 
used side by side in the work of examination by 
our inspectors with equal results. 

** Tuberculosis in cattle has been found to ex- 
ist wherever examinations have been made. 
There are, of course, many herds entirely free 
from it, yet it has been found to exist often- 
times by our Commission when least expected. 
The affected animals many times show no evi- 
dence by objective signs, being well nourished, 
and giving a good flow of milk. Therein Jies the 
danger, because these animals afford a long and 
continuous opportunity for disseminating the 
disease. By thecertain means of diagnosis now 
employed it is possible to eliminate tuberculous 
cattle from any herd at a cost that would be 
small compared with the steady loss entailed 
hitherto by the neglect of all precautions against 
the spread of the disease. 

* Tuberculous cattle are valuable to the State 
only when dead, and inspection and confisca- 
tion could never be detrimental to the interests 
of the honest dairyman, espccially if liberal 
compensation were granted under well-defined 
conditions. It is therefore necessary that there 
should be some regular inspection of cattle in 
order that any affected should be eliminated 
from the milk supply. These should at once be 
destroyed,as both their flesh and milk are unfit 
for food, There should be devised some central 
authority, conformably to the genius of our 
Government, with authority to exercise contin- 
uous inspection in this line; for, as will be seen 
from the investigations of this Commission, this 
is not a work to be taken upin a season and 
afterward laid aside. There shovld be some 
supervision of our meat and milk supply. 

“The object lessons given by this Commission 
have been of incalculable benefit to the people 
in the work of disseminating knowledge con- 
cerning the bebavior of the disease, and many 
dairymen are now engaged in examining their 
own cattle, The stamping-out policy can now 
be putinto action by rigorous inspection, first 
directed in the distributing centers and milk 
supplies of municipalities and dairies supplying 
milk to cheese factories, creameries and con- 
densories, after which examination should ex- 
tend to more remote districts. Such action 
would be speedily followed by the complete ex- 
tinction of the disease. The question is one of 
political economy in the improvement of the 
dairy interests and the betterment of public 
health. While it is admitted that this work 


wil! involve a large expenditure, ultimate gain 
to the agriculturists and to the saving of human 
life will be beyond estimation.” 
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Perfect Cure.» 


“From childhood I was troubled 
with glandular swelling, and was 
never free from scrofulous sores on 
my body. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effect- 
ed a perfect cure.””— Mrs. KATE 
Connoks, Lowell, Mass. 
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RECEIPTS IN i894. 


Premiums 









eeikebepen es + $3,15°,541 89 

Interent and Rent 75. M48 4 

Profit and Loss (Premium ‘on Stocks and Bonds Sol B1.R2 4 
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90b000000005009505 5996 _6-0406E80005. 60 0000000000000 s¥ eee 020’ es 450000000000000006 $971,239 49 
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Oe eerecewee +0000000000880000009000000000000008 vodecbbeosdece 794,909 40 

Taxes and Expenses ae 19,645 53 
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ASSETS. 

rs i CE... cc icedsbanbbe cehabbonbbe: pbeeecoasenesense $5,141,722 72 

Loans Secured by Collaterals....... 1,266,624 Ou 

loans on Company’s Policies in a 800,156 OU 

Massachusetts ormesy Loan Bond 100,000 00 

City, County, Township and Other “Honds 1,438,114 19 

rn cnc cacabbensebeonielsh Sbvonbenseavenussonnse 439, 

SE SEE RNID. coccccesccccscscccosenspenes c0000ed+ ebevecscoreccescecesoses eseevecce 46,6 

IC. * Co. Lches Laks hiya by bunds oi eseeseibeenoebesehde Shbbenbesboekeaes. bobeeues 2,374,250 U1 

Railroad = Other Stocks 3 

Real Es 577,396 

Premium Notes on Policies in For y 

Cash on Hand and tn Banks 800,364 80 

Premiums in Course of Collection (Net 888 36 

Deferred Premiums (Net)............0+.. 311,344 98 

Interest and Rents ‘Accrued $24,327 74 
NNR iieinbsdencbevcsinwedcovnensessaceronensscvberbesssavencoese che edebae ie be eeeesesonenuaens $15,653,366 60 
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I SN os ns5s60bceseesorsed 46 60 14,509,604 31 
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sapeaawebeees bd ste a) 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Janfary L6th, 1495. 
The Receipts and Disbursements of The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company for the year 18M, 
as shown by the foregoing Statement, have been carefully audited under the supervision of the undersigned, 
and the securities and balances as shown have been personally examine! by us and found to be correct. 
H. 8S. HYDE, 
J. R, REDFIELD, 


» Auditors. 
N.C, NEWELL, 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B, IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 
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